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‘ AMERICAN Poetry’ always reminds us of the advertisements in 
the newspapers, headed ‘ ‘The best Substitute for Silver:’—if it be 
not the genuine thing, it ‘ looks just as handsome, and is miles out 
of sight cheaper.’ 

We are far from regarding it as a just ground of reproach to 
the Americans, that their poetry is little better than a far-off 
echo of the father-land; but we think it is a reproach to them 
th.t they should be eternally thrusting their pretensions to the 
_ character in the face of educated nations. In this particu- 
ar, as in most others, what they want in the integrity of their 
assumption, they make up in swagger and impudence. To believe 
themselves, they are the finest poets in the whole world: before 
we close this article we hope to satisfy the reader that, with two or 
three exceptions, there is not a poet of mark in the whole Union. 

The circumstances of America, from the commencement of her 
history to the present time, have been peculiarly unfavourable to 
the development of poetry, and if the people were wise they 
would be content to take credit for the things they have done, 
without challenging criticism upon the things they have failed in 
attempting. ‘They have felled forests, dramed marshes, cleared 
wildernesses, built cities, cut canals, laid down railroads (too 
much of this too with other people’s money), and worked out a 
great practical oe in an amazingly short space of 
time, of the political immoralities and social vices of which a 


democracy may be rendered capable. This ought to be enough 
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for their present ambition. They ought to wait patiently, and 
with a befitting modesty, for the time to come when all this 
frightful crush and conflict of wild energies shall in some measure 
have subsided, to afford repose for the fine arts to take root in 
their soil and ‘ripen in the sun.’ It is not enough that there 
are individuals in the tossing multitude afflicted with babbling 
desires for ease, and solitude, and books, and green places; 
such dreamers are only in the way, and more likely to be 
trampled down in the blind commotion, than, like Orpheus, to 
still the crowd and get audience for their delicate music. There 
must be a national heart, and national sympathies, and an intel- 
lectual atmosphere for poetry. There must be the material to 
work upon as well as to work with. The ground must be pre- 
pared before the seed is cast into it, and tended and well-ordered, 
or it will become choked with weeds, as American literature, 
such as it is, is now choked in every one of its multifarious mani- 
festations. As yet the American is horn-handed and pig-headed, 
hard, persevering, unscrupulous, carnivorous, ready for all wea- 
thers, with an incredible genius for lying, a vanity elastic beyond 
comprehension, the hide of a buffalo, ané the shriek of a steam- 
engine; ‘a real nine-foot breast of a fellow, steel twisted, and 
made of horse-shoe nails, the rest of him being cast iron with 
steel springs.’ If any body can imagine that literature could be 
nourished in a frame like this, we would refer him for final satis- 
faction to Dr. Channing, whose testimony is indisputable where 
the honour of his country is concerned. ‘ Do we possess,’ he in- 
quires, ‘ what may be called a national literature? Have we pro- 
duced eminent writers in the various departments of intellectual 
effort? Are our chief sources of instruction and literary enjoy- 
ment furnished from ourselves? We regret that the reply to 
these questions is so obvious. The few standard works which 
we have produced, and which promise to live, can hardly, by 
any courtesy, be denominated a national literature.’ 

How can it be otherwise? All the ‘ quickening influences’ are 
wanted. Peopled originally by adventurers of all classes and 
casts, America has been consistently replenished ever since by the 
dregs and outcasts of all other countries. Spaniards, Portuguese, 
French, and English, Irish, Welsh, and Scotch, have from time 
to time poured upon her coasts like wolves in search of the 
means of life, living from hand to mouth, and struggling out- 
ward upon the primitive haunts of the free Indians whom they 
hunted, cheated, demoralized, and extirpated in the sheer fury of 
hunger and fraudulent aggrandizement. Catholics, Unitarians, 
Calvinists, and Infidels, were indiscriminately mixed up in this 
work of violent seizure and riotous colonization, settlng down 
at last into sectional democracies bound together by a common 
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interest and a common distrust, and evolving an ultimate form of 
self-government and federal centralization to keep the whole in 
jah This brigand confederation grew larger and larger every 
day, with a rapidity unexampled in the history of mankind,* 
by continual accessions from all parts of the habitable world. 
All it required to strengthen itself was human muscles; it lacked 
nothing but workmen, craftsmen, blood, bones, and sinews. 
Brains were little or nothing to the purpose—character, morality, 
still less. * A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether,’ was 
the one thing needful. Every new hand was a help, no matter 
what brand was upon its palm. The needy and task tempted 
by the prospect of in—the debased, glad to escape from the old 
society which had flun them off—the criminal, flying from the 
laws they had outraged—all flocked to America as an open haven of 
refuge for the Pariahs of the wide earth. Thus her population 
was augmented and is daily augmenting; thus her republics are 
armed; thus her polite assemblies and select circles are constantly 
enlivened by fresh draughts of kindred spirits and foreign cele- 
brities—the Sheriff Parkinses, the General Holts, the town-trea- 
surer Flinns, the chartist secretary Campbells, and the numerous 
worthies who, having successfully swindled their own country- 
men, seek an elegant retirement in the free states of the Union to 
enjoy the fruits of their plunder. The best blood America boasts 
of was injected into her at the time of the Irish rebellion, and she 
looks up with a justifiable pride, taking into consideration the 
peculiar quality of her other family and heraldic honours, to such 
names as those of Emmet and M‘Nevin. 

Can poetry spring out of an amalgam so monstrous and revolt- 
ing? Can its pure spirit breathe in an air so fetid and stifling? 
You might as reasonably expect the vegetation of the tropics on 
the wintry heights of Lapland. The whole state of American so- 
ciety, from first to last, presents insuperable obstacles to the cul- 
tivation of letters, the expansion of intellect, the formation of 
great and original minds. There is an instinctive tendency in it 
to keep down the spiritual to the level of the material. The pro- 
gress 1s not upwards but onwards. There must be no ‘ vulgar 
_ in America, lifted on wings of intellectual power above the 
evel of the community. American greatness is only greater than 
all the rest of the world; at home, oil individual distinctions are 
absorbed in the mass; and every thing that is likely to interfere 
with that concrete idea, by exercising a disturbing mental influence 


* Although the progress of population in America has not quite borne out Mr. 
Malthus’s theory (which is presumed to have been based upon it), it has advanced 
at an alarming ratio, doubling itself within thirty years, commencing with the first 
census of Congress in 1790. 
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on the surface, is cut down at once by a tyranny as certain in its 
stroke as the guillotine. The result is that whenever men of more 
than ordinary capacity have arisen in America, they have adapted 
themselves, forewarned of their fate, to the overruling exigencies 
in which they found themselves placed. Instead of venturing 
upon the dangerous experiment of endeavouring to elevate their 
countrymen to their own eign, they have sunk into the arms of 
the mob. Hence America has never produced statesmen, but 
teems with politicians. Hence the judges on the bench constantl 
ive way to popular clamour, and law itself is abrogated by the 
Seveudionn, and openly violated by its functionaries. Hence the 
total abnegation of all dignity, earnestness, truth, consistency, and 
courage, in the administration of public affairs. Hence the as- 
cendency of Lynch-law over state-law; hence assassination in the 
daylight in the thronged streets; hence impunity to crime, 
backed by popular fury; hence the wild justice of revenge beard- 
ing the justice of the judicature in its own courts; hence the 
savage bowie-knife glittering in the hand of the murderer on the 
floor of Congress, where if decency, or self-respect, the subjugation 
of passion, or a deliberate sense of any sort of responsibility, ex- 
isted anywhere in the country, we might hope to discover it; and 
hence that intimidation from without which makes legislation 
itself a farce, and which, trampling upon all known principles 
of human rights, has prohibited the discussion of slavery in the 
chambers, where discussion, to be of any value at all, ought to be 
free and above suspicion, exhibiting in the most comprehensive 
spirit a fearless representation of all classes, all interests, and all 
opinions. The ablest men in America have bowed down before 
these demoralizing necessities. They have preserved their own 
equivocal and insecure position by a servile obedience to the masses. 
No man in America stands clear of this rotten despotism. No 
man dare assert his own independence, apart from the aggregate 
independence of the people. He has no liberty but theirs, and the 
instant he asserts the right of private judgment he is disfranchised 
of every other. So thoroughly and universally is this acknow- 
ledged, so implicitly is it submitted to, that it has long ceased to 
excite observation. It is one of the fundamental conditions of 
society; a matter of tacit usage, universal and unavoidable. It 
ranges with equal force throughout all orders, from the highest to 
the lowest. It even governs questions of taste, as it coerces questions 
of policy. The orator is compelled to address himself to the low 
standard of the populace: he must strew his speech with flowers 
of Billingsgate, with hyperbolical expletives, and a garnish of 
falsehoods, to make it effective, and rescue it from the chance of 
being serious or refined. The preacher must preach down to the 
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fashion of his congregation, or look elsewhere for bread and de- 
votion. The newspaper editor must make his journal infamous 
and obscene if he would have it popular; for let it never be sup- 
posed that the degradation of the American press is the work of 
the writers in it, but of the frightful eagerness of the public ap- 
petite for grossness and indecency—as one of these very poets, of 
whom we are about to speak, says, 

Not theirs the blame who furnish forth the treat ; 

But ours, who throng the board and grossly eat. 

We shall not be suspected of even a misgiving about the prac- 
tical benefits of public liberty. But the case of America 1s no 
longer a safe example of the working of republican institutions, or 
of the experiment of universal franchise; something more is re- 
quired in one direction, and a great deal less in another, to con- 
stitute her that which she claims to be, the ‘ model republic’ of 
the world; and he who best appreciates the value of true liberty, 
will be the very last to applaud the condition of social anarchy into 
which America has fallen out of the very lap, as it were, of 
freedom. We must be careful to distinguish between use and abuse, 
the true and the counterfeit, the genuine and the spurious. The 
whole question is—what is liberty? A great authority, whose 


dictum will not be disputed at the other side of the water, tells us 
that liberty consists in the obedience of a people to laws of their 
own making. America presents the very converse of this pro- 
position, and seems to have literally mistaken outrage and disorder 
and naked licentiousness for the assertion of personal and political 
rights. Her journalists, echoing back in frantic exultation this 
universal drunkenness of the — openly glory in their pro- 


fanities and perjuries, and in their having cast off every semblance 
of order, control, and moral responsibility. This is the crowning 
evidence of that depravity which rots like a canker at the core of 
American society. ‘ Every element of thought,’ says the ‘lead- 
ing journal’ of New York, in a passage we recently quoted from 
its scandalous columns, ‘ society, religion, politics, morals, litera- 
ture, trade, currency, and philosophy, is in a state of agitation, 
transition, and change. Every thing is in a state of effervescence ! 
50,000 persons have taken the benefit of the act, and wiped out 
debts to the amount of 60,000,000 of dollars. In religion we have 
dozens of creeds, and fresh revelations starting every year, or oftener. 
In morals we have all sorts of ideas: and in literature every thing in 
confusion. Sceptical philosophy and materialism seem, however, to 
be gaining ground and popularity at every step.’ 

This is a portrait of American society, drawn by one who knows 
it well, ah hin is of all men the best qualified to describe it 
accurately. The literature that comes of it, and that is expressly 
addressed to it, must inevitably partake, more or less, of all these 
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characteristics. It is essential to a national literature that it 
should have some standard of appeal in the settled tastes and 
habits of the people. But where is this to be found in the state 
of convulsion so faithfully delineated above? That there are 
educated and highly intelligent men in America, who look with 
sorrow upon the condition of their country, we are glad to ac- 
knowledge; but they form no class, and are not even numerous 
enough to produce any sensible effect upon the tone of the com- 
munity. ‘They are scattered over the face of the land, are power- 
less for good by segregation and dispersion, and, giving them full 
credit for a grave dad to resist the malignant circumstances of 
their destiny,—are finally sucked into the whirlpool that surges and 
roars around them. A national literature craves the fosterage 
and protection of thoughtful minds, of cultivated leisure, of 
scholarship resident somewhere amongst the people, and con- 
stantly moulding and refining their usages, and raising gradually 
out of the mass an intellectual order of men to give a dignified 
and distinctive stamp to the national character. That such a 
result may yet be educed from the tangled and hideous de- 
mocracy of America, we will not attempt to deny; although 
its accomplishment seems too remote for any useful speculation. 
But it is obvious that no such means exist in the United States 
for the production and sustentation of literature at present, and 
least of all for those forms of literature which make a direct ap- 
peal to the imagination. The one thing that goes down most 
successfully in America is money. This is the Real which has 
so effectually strangled the Ideal in its iron gripe. A bag of 
dollars is a surer introduction to the ‘ best society’ in America 
than the highest literary reputation. A famous author will be 
stared at, and jostled about, and asked questions, and have his 
privacy scared and broken in upon by impertinent curiosity; but 
a rich man moves in an atmosphere of awe and servility, and 
commands every thing that is to be had in the way of precedence, 
and pomp, and circle-worship. As there must be an aristocracy 
everywhere of some sort, of blood, or talent, or titles, so America 
has made her election, and set up her aristocracy of dollars—the 
basest of all. It would be the greatest of calamities were it not 
also the greatest of burlesques; and there is hope that its essential 
absurdity may at length bring it into general contempt. People 
are sometimes laughed out of their vices, who cannot by any 
means be induced to reason upon them; and so it will happen, 
doubtless, in the fulness of time, with the aristocracy of America. 
It cannot be endured for ever. A sense of the ridiculous must 
one day set in, and the whole fabric must be smelted, and such 
proportion of ore as it may really contain will be separated from 
the dross with which it is now mixed up. Generals and colonels 
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keeping whiskey stores and boarding-houses—titles of honour 
borrowed from the old world, and labelled upon the meanest of 
callings in the new, suggest such an irresistibly ludicrous asso- 
ciation of ideas, that the Americans themselves, once they begin 
to see things in that aspect, must be glad to be relieved from a 
motley fool’s costume which only excites the derision of other 
countries, making itself felt in shouts of laughter that may be said 
to come pealing upon them over the broad waters of the Atlantic. 
But in the meanwhile it interferes fatally with the culture of 
letters. The aforesaid bag of dollars, no matter how acquired 
—utter indifference to the honesty of the means of acquisition 
giving additional impetus to the ied passion for gain—is worth 
a dozen poets in America. The poets are keenly alive to their 
condition, and sometimes, in sheer self-defence, embrace the idol 
they despise, and through whose brazen ascendancy they are 
themselves despised. ‘They adopt the creed and practice of the 
money-changers in the temple, and are ready at a moment’s 
notice to take part in the sacrilege, to fall foul of the priests 
themselves, and slay them on their own altar. 

We have collected all the publications containing American 
poetry we could procure. The titles of only a few of the most 

rominent will be found in the heading; for we have not thought 
it necessary to encumber the reader with an enumeration of books 
and ephemera which could not possibly interest him, and of which 
he is not very likely ever to hear again. Through this mass we 
have laboured with diligence. We do not think a single versifier 
has escaped us; certainly not one who enjoys the least celebrity. 
We have drawn our materials from avariety of sources, contend 
from complete editions when such could be had, and, in lack of 
other means, from a huge anthology collected by a Mr. Gris- 
wold—the most conspicuous act of martyrdom yet committed in 
the service of the transatlantic muses. 

The anthology is ‘ got up’ in a style creditable to the American 
press. But we are loth to pay a compliment to the printers at 
the expense of the poets. The plan is something similar to the 
collections of English poetry by Southey, Campbell, and others. 
All the poetasters who could be scrambled together are crammed 
into the volume, which is very large, double-columned, and con- 
tains nearly five hundred pages. ‘There is an ‘ historical introduc- 
tion,’ (!) and a biographical notice prefixed to each name, and the 
specimens are, of course, the best that could be selected. By dint 
of hunting up all manner of periodicals and — and 
seizing upon every name that could be found attached to a scrap 
of verse in the obscurest holes and corners, Mr. Griswold has 


mustered upwards of a hundred ‘ poets.’ The great bulk of these 
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we have no doubt were never heard of before by the multifa- 
rious public of the Union, and many of them must have been 
thrown into hysterics on awaking in their beds and finding them- 
selves suddenly famous. The book is curious in this respect, 
that it not only assists us to a complete coup d’ail of American 

oetry, but also to a running flavour of American criticism. But 
fet us ‘suspend our admiration for a while.’ 

The whole batch is spread over a period of about eighty years. 
Within the same period England has given birth to Burns, 
Bloomfield, Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Moore, Crabbe, Wilson, Campbell, Rogers, Scott, Mont- 
gomery, Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Joanne Baillie, Tennyson, 
Talfourd, Knowles, Ingoldsby, and others who will live in the world’s 
memory, and who were oppressed by a difficulty from which 
America as a nation, with manners and inspirations of her own, 
was exempt—that of having been preceded by an illustrious race of 
poets, who had already occupied so large a space, as to render it a 
work of genius in itself to strike into ‘ fresh fields and pastures 
new. We do not refer to these names by way of instituting, or 
even suggesting, a comparison. On the contrary, we mention 
them to put them out of court altogether, for it would be too 
much of a good thing to place them side by side with the Trum- 
bulls, Frisbies, Alsops, Clasons, Cranches, Leggetts, Pikes, and 
the rest of the sahaiien brood of American jinglers. But 
suppose some enthusiastic Griswold on this side of the water were 
to scrape up out of magazines and annuals a book, or books, (for 
he might easily manufacture fifty such volumes,) of English verse, 
belonging to that class which, for convenience, is called minor 
oat embracing specimens of Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, 

ajor Calder Campbell, Lord Gardner, Miss Eliza Cook, Miss 
Camilla Toulmin, Miss Skelton, Lady E. S. Wortley, the false 
Montgomery, the Hon. Julia Augusta Maynard, Swain, Bowles, 
Watts, Hervey, and a score or two more;—we can honestly assure 
the reader that, hopeless as such a collection would be, it would 
immeasurably transcend in freshness and intellectual vigour this 
royal octavo from the United States. The Delphic Oracle of 
old did not more cruelly beguile its questioners, than brother 
Jonathan is beguiled by the poetry of the Philadelphic press. 

One grand element is wanted for the nurture of the poetical 
character in America:—she has no traditions. She started at 
once into life, rude, rugged, savage, self-confident. She has 
nothing to fall back upon in her history—no age of gold—no 
fabulous antiquity—no fairy-land. If she had carved a National 
Poetry out of her peculiar circumstances, she would have solved 
a philosophical doubt which can never again be tested by an ex- 
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periment so vast and perfect in its kind. By a National Poet 
we mean a poetry moulded and modified by the national mind, 
reflecting the character and life of the people, and reposing upon a 
universal faith. This does not seem to be a thing to be grown in a 
season like maize or carrots, or to be knocked up on a sudden like 
a log-house. Yet it is in this way the Americans seek to supply 
the want. Having no national poetry of their own, they import 
the national poetry of England, and try to adapt it to their own 
use; but it is an indigenous product, and cannot be transplanted 
without degeneracy. The lack of a poctical machinery is felt so 
forcibly that the poets are obliged to borrow foreign agencies, and 
work at second-hand. But how the poor fairies and hamadryads 
lose themselves in the American woods!—How the elves and 
sprites mope about in the dismal solitudes! Their enforced pre- 
sence only reminds us the more painfully of the prosaic desolation 
of the land, which is so miserably destitute of all poetical appliances. 
America has not even a poetical name to ring the changes upon, 
and, in the last extremity of distress, the poets sometimes call her 
the Western Star! One of them, in a sort of despair, expresses 
serious doubts whether she has properly any distinctive desig- 
nation whatever; and, considering that America is the name of 
the whole continent; that Columbia, never actually adopted, is 
now ‘ repudiated;’ that North America includes Canada, Green- 
land, Mexico, Texas; that the term United States applies equally 
to the Southern Confederation; and that there is nothing 
left, native to the soil, except the ludicrous New England title of 
Yankee, it does seem as if the founders of the Republic forgot to 
give it a name. 

The poetry of all other countries is distinguished by particular 
characteristics—by its forms, colouring, temperament. There is 
nothing of this kind in American poetry. It takes all forms and 
colours. It is national only in one sense—it never fails, opportunity 
serving, to hymn the praises of 

The smartest nation 

In all creation. 
Upon this point, all the poets are unanimous. The want of 
historical elements is supplied by the intensity of the glorification. 
The two great subjects are Liberty and the Indians. Upon these 
two subjects, the poetical genius of the country runs not, from 
Nova Scotia to New Orleans, from the Alleganies to the sea, with 
sundry significant exceptions in the south and west. Two more 
unfortunate topics could not have been hit upon. All men are 
born equal, says the declaration of independence; we are the 
freest of the free, says the poet; and so the slave-owner illustrates 
the proposition by trafficking in his own sons and daughters, and 
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enlarging his seraglio to increase his live stock. He is his own 
lusty breeder of equal-born men. A curious instance of American 
liberty is cited by a traveller, who informs us that he knows a 
lady residing near Washington who is in the habit of letting out 
her own natural brother! As to the Indians, nothing can exceed 
the interest these writers take in their picturesque heads, and 
flowing limbs—except the interest they take in their lands. No- 
body could ever suspect, while reading these fine effusions upon 
the dignity and beauty of the Indians, that they were written by 
—. through whose cupidity, falsehood, and cruelty the Indians 
ave been stripped of their possessions, and left to starve and rot; 
that while they were thus evincing the tenderest regard for the 
Indian nations in octo-syllabic verse, Congress was engaged, 
through its servants, in suborning Indian chiefs, and making them 
drunk to entrap them into deeds of sale of their hunting-grounds; 
and, as if these and similar atrocities were not enough to mark 
the difference between the poetry and the policy of the States, 
importing blood-hounds from Cuba to hunt the Indians of Florida! 
It is quite impossible to account for the incredible folly which 
tempts them to indulge in such themes, unless we refer it to the 
same infatuation which makes them boast of their morality in the 
face of their filthy newspaper press, and of their honesty in the 
teeth of pocket-picking annpieadn 
It might be anticipated that the scenery of America would 
produce some corresponding effect upon her poetry, and that, if 
there were nothing else to stamp it with nationality, there would 
at least be found something like a reflection of the surrounding 
grandeur. But here the reader will be grievously disappointed. 
A spirit of dreary immensity settles down upon the descriptive 
verse, as if the mountains were too huge, the cataracts too awful, 
the forests too stupendous to be dealt with in the ordinary way; 
as if the senses were stunned rather than inspired by their mag- 
nitude. The result is that three-piled hyperbole which gives 
you exaggeration without distinctness, the turgidity and the 
vagueness of the false sublime. This is merely want of imagina- 
tion. But aggravated bombast is not the only evil arising from 
the want of imagination; it sometimes falls down on the other side. 
We could bear to have Niagara tumbling double its depth into 
bathos, and the springs of Saratoga splashing the stars; but it is 
not so endurable to have grand natural objects stript of all their 
poetical associations, and examined with the naked eye of utilita- 
rian calculation. Lakes, rivers, prairies are viewed sometimes in 
reference to their capabilities, as if they were merely auxiliaries to 
the great business of draining, clearing, and building. Coloni- 
zation, or settling down, occupies an important phase in Ameri- 
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can life. It is the remote alternative to which every man looks in 
the event of being driven to extremity—it is the ready resource 
of a people who exist in a state of perpetual fluctuation, who are 
never sure of to-morrow, who are afflicted with an irresistible 
love of change and movement, and who are accustomed to con- 
template without emotion the vicissitudes of a semi-barbarous 
mode of society. The novelty and strangeness of the settler’s 
position are abundantly suggestive; but the American poet takes 
the matter as it is, literally, and has no conception of any thing 
beyond the most common and trivial circumstances. He goes to 
work like a back woodsman, and hews away until the thunders of 
the axe drive out every image from the mind except that of 
struggling toil and its precarious tenement. All this may answer 
well enough in the United States, where wood and water are 
regarded chiefly as sources of profit and convenience; but it is 
nothing better than daily labour put into verse. Such subjects 
are not necessarily unpoetical, but penury and baldness of treat- 
ment sink them below criticism. 

The earliest specimens of American poetry are of this class. 
The art seems to have struck its roots amidst the drudgery of the 
woods and fields. ‘The very first poet treats us to a succinct view 
of the life of the settler, recounts the severities of the winter and 


the calamities of the spring; how the worms destroy much of the 
corn before it is grown, how the birds and squirrels pluck it as it 

ows, and the racoons finally annihilate it in full ear; how, in 
jack of warm clothing, they are forced to put ‘ clout upon clout;’ 
how they are obliged to substitute pumpkins and ~— for 


puddings and custards; and how, there being no malt, they are 
compelled 
to sweeten their lips 
With pumpkins and parsnips and walnut-tree chips ; 
with a sly fling at some who were not over-satisfied with this 
style of living, and inviting others to supply their place: 
Now while some are going let others be coming, 
For while liquor’s boiling it must have a scumming ; 
and winding up with this commodious advice to the new- 
comers— 
To bring both a quiet and contented mind, 
And all needful blessings you surely will find. 

By way of extenuation for a heap of doggrel of this kind, Mr. 
Griswold reminds his readers that the early age of American colo- 
nization was not poetical—a piece of information he might have 
spared himself the trouble of communicating. ‘ Our fathers,’ he 
says, ‘ were like the labourers of an architect; they planted deep 
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and strong in religious virtue and useful science, the foundations 
of an edifice, not dreaming how great and magnificent it was to 
be. They did well their part; it was not meet for them to fashion 
the capitals and adorn the arches of the temple.’ If they ‘ planted 
deep and strong,’ they did something which was not warranted 
by English grammar; but, setting aside their manner of planting 
temples, this little passage, although the writer is very innocent 
of such an intention, puts the poetical claims of America com- 
pletely at rest. By fashioning capitals and adorning arches Mr. 
Griswold means the cultivation of poetry—or, as he expresses it 
a little higher up, ‘the poet’s glowing utterance.’ It was not 
meet for ‘ our fathers’ to trouble themselves with the graces of 
literature; they were too busy laying the foundations of the 
— and they left poetry and ‘such small deer’ for those 
who came after them. Now this is exactly the experiment 
that has been tried in America, and in America alone. They be- 
gan at the wrong end. They put the cart before the horse, end 
expect the whole world to wonder at the marvellous progress the 

have made. In all other countries poetry appeared first and uti- 
lity afterwards, the slow fruit of necessity and experience. Mr. 
Griswold admits that in America utility was all in al at the begin- 


ning, and poetry nothing; but in the stupidity of his candour 


cannot see how fatally, by that simple admission, he compromises 
the whole question at issue. 

It is not pretended that there was any thing approaching to 
poetry in America until after she had achieved her independence. 
* The poetry of the colonies,’ says Mr. Griswold, in large type, 
meant to make a profound impression, ‘ was without originality, 
energy, feeling, or correctness of diction.’ This is meant to con- 
vey a severe sarcasm upon England, Mr. Griswold being again 
unconscious that he is all the time cutting the ground from under 
his own countrymen. The criticism, however, unfortunately for 
the argument it is meant to insinuate, applies with too much 
accuracy to nearly all the poetry that has been produced in 
America ever since. The independent manufacture is scarcely a 
shade better than the colonial article. 

The earliest poet admitted into the recognised literature of the 
States, is one Philip Freneau. He died in 1832. We have no 
need to travel very far back for the Augustan age of America. 
The life and works of Freneau were as varied as those of his 
all-but namesake, Freney, the Irish rapparee. Failing in an 
attempt to get up a paper in New York, he was appointed 
to a place in one of the public offices; but this was too sedentary 
‘ for a man of his ardent temperament,’ and he threw it up to con- 
duct a journal of Philadelphia. The journal failed, and he went 
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to sea in command of a merchant vessel; qualification being as 
little required in commanding American vessels as in writing 
American poetry. Like too many great men of antiquity, no- 
thing more is known of Freneau, except that he lived in Phila- 
delphia in 1810, and had a house burned in New Jersey in 1815; 
but whether in the ardour of his temperament he burned it him- 
self, or somebody burned it for him, does not appear. He wrote 
satires, songs, politics, and naval ballads, and even contemplated 
an epic; but some of these pieces, Mr. Griswold says, were ‘ de- 
serving of little praise for their chasteness.’ They enjoyed un- 
bounded popularity for all that, and his songs were sung every- 
where with enthusiasm—a practical commentary on the ‘ re- 
ligious virtue’ in which the great edifice was planted. We will 
not trouble the reader with any specimens of this patriarchal 
poet, whose principal merit consists in having been born before 
those who came after him. 

The declaration of independence threw all the small wits into a 
state of effervescence. The crudest taldnt for tagging verses and 
scribbling songs ad captandum was hailed as a miracle; and some 
estimate may be formed of the taste of the people by a glance at 
one or two of the ballads which stirred their blood to battle, and 
‘ like a trumpet made their spirits dance.’ ‘The two emphatically 
national songs of America are those entitled ‘ Hail, Columbia,’ and 
‘ The Star-spangled Banner.’ These songs are still as popular as 
ever. Mr. Griswold assures us that they are ‘as well known 
throughout the United States as the Rhine Song in Germany, or 
the Marseilles [?] Hymn in France.’ The former was written 
by no less a person than the ‘ late excellent Judge Hopkinson,’ 
and opens like a cannonade. 


Hail, Columbia! happy land ! 
Hail, ye heroes! heaven-born band! 

Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoyed the peace your valour won. 


The poet has no sooner given them credit for their good sense 
in enjoying the blessings of peace when the war was over, than 
he recommends them to raise an altar to the skies, and rally round 
their liberty; and in the opening of the next stanza he calls upon 
them, rather unexpectedly, to go to war again: 


Immortal patriots! rise once more ; 
Defend your rights, defend your shore. 


This standing invitation to go to war, although there be no foe to 
fight withal, hits off with felicity the empty bluster of the na- 
tional character. The call upon the ‘immortal patriots’ to ‘ rise 
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once more’ is sung at all hours in every corner of the Union by 
men, women, and children; and it is very likely that every day 
the ‘ heaven-born band’ get up out of their beds they believe they 
are actually rising once more to defend their rights and their 
shore. This is the key to the popularity of ‘ Hail, Columbia.’ 
It flatters the heroic qualities of the oun without making any 
further requisition upon their valour than that they shall impli- 
citly believe in it themselves. ‘The Star-spangled Banner’ is 
constructed on the same principle, and blows the ‘ heaven-born’ 
bubble with equal enthusiasm; closing with the vivacity of a 
cock that knows when to crow on the summit of its odoriferous 


hill. 


Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved home and the war’s desolation; 

Blessed with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 


These are genuine samples of the cock-a-doodle-doo style of war- 
like ballads. But the most remarkable writer of this class was 
Robert Paine, a heaven-born genius, who is said to have ruined 
himself by his love of the ‘ wine-cup’—which is American for 
mint-julep and gin-sling. He was so depraved in his tastes, and 
so insensible to the elegant aspirations of his family as to marry 


an actress! It is amusing and instructive to learn from the Ame- 
rican editor that this monstrous union between two professors of 
two kindred arts was regarded with such genteel horror in the 
republican circles as to lead to poor Paine’s ‘exclusion from 
fashionable society, and to a disagreement with his father, which 
lasted till his death!’ The false nature of all this is as striking as 
its pseudo fine breeding; and it shows how much bigotry and in- 
tolerance may be packed under the surface of a large pretension 
to liberality and social justice. Certainly there is nothing so 
vulgar and base as American refinement—nothing so coarse as 
American delicacy—nothing so tyrannical as American freedom. 
The worthy woman in the comedy who cries out at every turn, 
* What will Mrs. Grundy say? is the exact type of the fashion- 
able society of America. It lives in constant terror of its dignity, 
and is as much afraid of catching any contagion in its polite man- 
ners as honest people would be of incurring a public shame. A 
matriage with an actress is punished by a sentence of ostracism; 
as if the actress might not be, and out of the very joyousness and 
spirituality of her life had not a fair chance of being, a hundred 
times more intellectual and loveable in mind and heart than the 
whole mob of her persecutors. In England, where we have a 
legitimate frame-work of society, and something at stake in the 
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intermixture of orders, marriages of this kind, in spite of a little 
begging of the question between aristocracy and art, are frequent 
enough for the vindication of poor humanity. American exclu- 
siveness would be abominably desea at an enumeration of the 
= who have married from the stage into high life, and done 

onour to it in the end. Lady Herbert married Beard, the 
singer; Lady Bertie married Gallini, the dancer; Lady Susan 
Strangeways conferred her lustre on O’Brien, the comedian; Mrs. 
Robinson lesen Lady Peterborough; Lavinia Fenton became 
Duchess of Bolton; Miss Bolton was married to Lord Thurlow; 
Miss Brunton to the Earl Craven; Miss Farren to the Earl of 
Derby; Harriet Mellon to the Duke of St. Albans; Miss O’Neill 
to Sir Wrixon Beecher; a catalogue which might be advan- 
_—- enlarged by the introduction of the names of Miss 
Tree, Miss Searle, and twenty others. It is not worth while to 
ask why the actress, who may thus ascend to rank and prosperity 
in England, is not permitted by the Americans to pass ‘between 
the wind and their gentility. 

But to return to Robert Paine. Notwithstanding his evil re- 
putation, he was the most popular of all the poets. Perhaps, if 
the truth were known, his bad character helped him on by sti- 
mulating the morbid curiosity of those who affected in public to 
abhor his practices, while they read his verses with avidity in 

rivate. Certain it is that his poems had an enormous sale, since 
e was paid no less than fifteen hundred dollars for a single poem; 

which was at the rate of upwards of one pound English per line. 
For a song of half a dozen stanzas, called ‘ Adams and Liberty,’ 
he received seven hundred and fifty dollars, equal to 150/. of our 
money. ‘This song is regarded as his chef-d’auvre, and the fol- 
lowing stanza is pronounced to be the best it contains. If pay- 
ment and popularity go for any — it ought to be the best in 
the whole range of the American Helicon. 

Should the tempest of war overshadow our land, 

Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s temple asunder; 
For, unmoved, at its portal would Washington stand, 
And repulse, with his breast, the assaults of the thunder! 
His sword, from the sleep 
Of its scabbard would leap, 

And conduct, with its point, every flash to the deep! 
If he had made Franklin turn his sword into a conductor, it would 
have been more to the purpose; although that prudent philosopher 
would scarcely have attempted the feat with the thunder, what- 
ever experiments he might have tried with the lightning. The 
American editor observes that ‘the absurd estimate of this gen- 
tleman’s abilities shows the wretched condition of taste and cri- 
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ticism in his time.’ This is frank at all events; but what shall be 
said for the taste and criticism of the present time, when the still 
more deplorable trash of Judge Hopkinson is regarded as an 
article of faith? Paine, with all his faults, had a certain fantas- 
tical wildness in his verse not ill calculated to fascinate the igno- 
rant; but he married an actress, and was not to be forgiven. 
Decency demanded that he should be offered up as a victim to 
the outraged decorum of ‘ fashionable society.’ 

Ascending from the popular ballad-makers who, in America, 
occupy the lowest rank, let us turn to the poems of James Gates 
Percival. This gentleman is a very voluminous writer, and enjoys 
great credit in the States. If he have not the ‘ inspiration’ he has 
at least the ‘ melancholy madness’ of poetry, for he is said to take 
no delight in any society but that of his books or the fields. His 
critics describe him as being possessed in an eminent degree of the 
* creative faculty’ and a ‘ versatile genius; which is true in this 
sense—he writes a great deal, on a variety of subjects; a description 
which seems to include his whole merit. He aims at realizing the 
greatest possible quantity of words with the fewest possible number 
of ideas; and sometimes without any ideas at all. He speaks of 
the ‘ poetic feeling’ as sitting at a banquet with ‘ celestial forms’ as 
lovely as ever haunted weal and wave when earth was peopled: 

With nymph and naiad—mighty as the gods 

Whose palace was Olympus, and the clouds 

That hung, in gold and flame, around its brow ; 

Who bore, upon their features, all that grand 

And awful dignity of front, which bows 

The eye that gazes on the marble Jove, &c. 
This is a fair specimen. If it be asked which is ‘ mighty as the 
gods’—the ‘ poetic feeling,’ the ‘ celestial forms,’ or the ‘ nymph 
and naiad’?—whether the ‘ palace’ is Olympus and the clouds, or 
Olympus only ?—which bore that awful grandeur on their features, 
the ‘ gods’ or the ‘ clouds’—and what is meant by bowing the eye, 
unless it be gouging? we cannot answer. We have no notion 
what it all means; and we are in the same dilemma with the bulk 
of Mr. Percival’s poetry. It is only fair, however, to mention 
that he candidly avows his opinion that “ane | ought to ‘ foam up 
with the spirit of life, and glow with the rainbows of a glad in- 
spiration.’ Under such circumstances perhaps his verse is as good 
as can be expected. 

John Pierpont, a barrister of reputation, is celebrated as the 
author of a work called the ‘ Airs of Palestine,’ in which the in- 
fluence of music is traced through a variety of illustrations. He 
has also produced numerous short pieces in a variety of metres, 
impressed for the most part with an earnest piety and cheerful 
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benevolence, which entitle him to the full respect of his readers. 
A poet of this description rarely commits himself to absurdities, 
and he is accordingly tolerably free from the usual excesses of 
imagery and expression; but little more can be said for him. The 
grain of his poetry is irretrievably commonplace. Like all the 
rest, he has his songs of triumph and congratulation on the vic- 
tories of the revolution. In one of these, having dismissed the 
subject of war, he makes a stirring apostrophe to the ‘ God of 
Peace.’ 
Now the storm is o’er— 
Oh, let freemen be our sons, 
And let future Washingtons 
Rise, to lead their valiant ones 
Till there’s war no more. 


It is a curious tendency in the American mind to be thus eter- 
nally invoking the God of Peace to lead them on to battle. Mr. 
Pierpoint will not be satisfied without another revolution and in- 
numerable Washingtons, to establish on a lasting basis the belli- 
gerent tranquillity of America. 

Amongst the didactic poets, Charles Sprague occupies a high 
position. He is cashier of the Globe Bank in Massachusetts, 
mixes very little in society, and never was thirty miles from his 
native city. The effect of this life-long monotony is palpable in 
his verse, which is evolved from a study of books with little fancy 
and less originality. His principal poem, ‘* Curiosity,’ is a sample 
of what the American critics call an ‘ elegant mediocrity’; but the 
elegance is by. no means so apparent as the mediocrity. The best 
passages are mechanically constructed on the model of Pope, and 
not always with success. The failure is most conspicuous where 
he attempts to imitate the polished irony of the English satirist; 
thus speaking of the corruption and tenes of the newspaper 

ress; 
. As turn the party coppers, heads or tails, 
And now this faction and now that prevails, &c. 


Pope would hardly have made even Ned Ward toss coppers to de- 
termine which side of a question he should take. But the compa- 
rison has obviously a peculiar force and fitness in its application 
to the American writers; and if we were to select a satire in which 
the low state of the public taste and intelligence is fairly, fearlessly, 
and most appropriately depicted, we should certainly choose this 
poem of ‘ Curiosity.’ It is honest, at all events, and bespeaks a 
just, although a very inferior mind. 

Dana, the author of the ‘ Buccaneer,’ and Drake, who has 
written a pretty little poem called the ‘ Culprit Fay,’ may be 
dismissed as agreeable versifiers. Neither of them rises above the 
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display of neat dexterity, and neither possesses any sustaining power. 
The ‘ Buccaneer’ is a hobgoblin pirate story, not unskilfully re- 
lated, but terminating with an abruptness fatal to its final im- 
pression. With thesingle exception of the ‘Culprit Fay,’ Drake has 

roduced nothing worth remembering. Sometimes he wrote so 
ill that, in the end, he had the good sense to wish to be forgotten. 
In one of his odes, for instance, he favours us with the following 
comical account, intended to be highly poetical, of the origin of 
the stripes and stars in the American flag: 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurl'’d her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light! 

This word ‘ baldric’ is in great request. The Americans make 
heavy demands on the vocabulary of chivalry, at the manifest risk 
of the most ludicrous association of ideas. 

One of the most formidable metrical productions of the union is 
the narrative romance of ‘ Tecumseh.’ It occupies a whole volume 
to itself, and is intended as a record of the western tribes, now ra- 
pidly passing into oblivion. The measure is fitful and irregular, 
after the manner of Scott; but miserably deficient in that variety 
of melody which can alone carry the attention over so extended a 
surface. It is not easy to understand why Mr. Colton did not pre- 
fer prose as the medium of his Indian story. He writes very sen- 
sible prose and execrable verse. But teaching cannot make poets, 
and it would be idle to enter into details. In the same category 
may be included the author of a poem of tremendous pretensions, 
called ‘ Washington,’ expressly duigued by the author to be the 
National Epic. Dr. Channing’s remarks on the deficiencies of 
the national literature made a deep impression on him, and he re- 
solved to do something to relieve his country from the disgraceful 
imputation. ‘I determined,’ he exclaims, ‘to write a national 
ore But he found he could not write the poem and carry on 

is business at the same time; what was he to do in such an awful 
‘fix? Why, like a prudent man, carry on his business first and 
write his poem after, to be sure. ‘I made it a matter of con- 
science,’ he says, ‘not to spoil a good man of business in order 
to make a bad poet.’ So he waned at his trade till he made 
money, then retired upon his imagination to make a poem. We 
believe the case is quite new in the history of epics. But then 
so is the epic itself. The subject is boldly announced, how 
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kingly recklessness had then ’gun rear 
To trample the folks’ rights. 


But the folks were not to be reared or trampled upon. No— 
they had a soul above kings. Their course was clear, 
Live upright, 
Or die down-stricken; but to crawl or cringe 
We cannot. No; that king mistook us much, &c. 


Washington advises them to strike the iron while it is hot, and 
undertakes, on his part, to raise the people in a single night. 
Now while the iron is hot 
Strike it; for me, as from this chair I rise, 
So surely will I undertake this night 
To raise the people. 


He comes home in the evening, and finds his wife at tea— 


There by her glistening board, ready to pour 
Forth the refreshment of her Chinese cups. 
But it is no time for tea-drinking—he begs to be excused— 
Nay, dearest wife, 
My time is not my own; and what I came 
It was but to assure thee, &c. 

This is quite enough for a taste of an American epic. The au- 
thor says he is gathering the effect of its publication from ‘ the 
loophole of retreat.’ We hope it is a ‘ retreat’ provided for him 
by his friends; in which case, we advise them to stop up the 
‘ loophole,’ as communication with the outer world, in his pre- 
sent state, can only increase his excitement. 

The poem of ‘ Washington’ appears to have been composed 
under an impression that America had not hitherto produced a 
work of heroic dimensions. This is a mistake. She boasts of no 
less than two previous epics: the ‘ Conquest of Canaan,’ by Dwight, 
in eleven aan dismal load of very blank verse ; and the ‘ Co- 
lombiad,’ by Barlow, a work of twenty years’ gestation, which we 
are relieved from noticing by Mr. Griswold, who declares that it 
has neither unity, strength, nor passion, that it is sometimes incor- 
rect and often inelegant, yet that it has ‘ many bursts of eloquence 
and patriotism.’ He does not inform us how many bursts go to an 
epic poem. If we may judge by the number of candidates for ad- 
mission, the ‘ retreats’ of the poets ought to be capacious. Mr. 
Gallagher ought to be provided for, who apostrophizes the west in 
this style— 

Land of the west!—green forest land! 
Clime of the fair and the immense ! 


Mr. Neal, who says that he loves to dream of ‘ shadowy hair 
y¥2 
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and half-shut eyes,’ and describes the head of a poet with large 
eyes, 
Brimful of water and light, 
A profusion of hair 
Flashing out on the air, 
And a forehead alarmingly bright, 


betrays dangerous symptoms. 

We find a pleasant relief from these distressing hallucinations 
in the poems of Alfred B. Street. He is a descriptive poet, and 
at the head of his class. His pictures of American scenery are full 
of gusto and freshness; sometimes too wild and diffuse, but always 
true and healthful. The opening of a piece called the ‘ Settler,’ 
is very striking. 

His echoing axe the settler swung 
Amid the sea-like solitude, 

And rushing, thundering down were flung 
The Titans of the wood ; 

Loud shrieked the eagle, as he dashed 

From out his mossy nest, which crashed 
With its supporting bough, 

And the first sunlight, leaping, flashed 
On the wolf’s haunt below. 


His poems are very unequal, and none of them can be cited as 
being complete in its kind. He runs into a false luxuriance in 
the ardour of his love of nature, and in the wastefulness of a lively, 
but not large imagination; and like Browne, the author of the 
‘ Pastorals,’ he continually sacrifices general truth to particular 
details, making un-likenesses by the crowding and closeness of his 
touches. Yet with all his faults his poems cannot be read without 
pleasure. 

There are several female poets in America; but only one who 
deserves to be especially distinguished—Mrs. Brooks, formerly 
known as Maria del Occtdente. ‘The poem of ‘ Zophiel,’ originally 
published in London, is a work of singular merit; fantastic and 
passionate to a height, rarely, if ever before, reached by the genius 
of a woman. ‘The conception is no less remarkable than the almost 
masculine vigour with which the author wrestles against the dif- 
ficulties of the obstructive stanza she has infelicitously chosen. 
But nobody reads ‘ Zophiel.’ The tasteless splendour of the dic- 
tion wearies the ear; the passion is too fervid, the style too strained 
for enjoyment. She writes like a prodigal, and squanders her 
brilliant powers as if they were so much oose cash. The only 
wonder is, that she does not exhaust herselfas well as her readers. 
Leisurely criticism alone will ever bestow patience enough on 
‘Zophiel,’ to extricate its spiritual beauty from the mass of glitter- 
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ing phrases under which it is buried. The feeble verbosity of 
Mrs. Sigourney—who is usually advertised, as if it were some- 
thing to boast of, as the American Hemans—is familiar to all 
readers of Annuals. For the lady-like imanity of her lines, we 
can imagine many excuses; but none for her habit of putting 
words to the torture—such as super'fices for su’perfices—calis'then- 
ics for calisthen'ics, &c. Verse-making has latitude enough with- 
out taking liberties with language. Mrs. Osgood, who published 
a book here some years ago, aims at writing tragedies, but suc- 
ceeds best in stringing verses for children. Her juvenile rhymes are 
juvenile as they ought to be; the worst of it 1s, her tragedies are 
juvenile also. In the first eight lines of her dedicatory verses, 
she flings her book on the stream of time, in the same manner, 
she informs us, as the maiden ‘ in the Orient,’ trims her lamp, and 
gives her ‘ fairy bark’ to the ‘ doubtful waves.’ ‘There is no say- 
ing what may have happened to the bark, but it is certain the 
book has long since gone to the bottom. 

Of the score, or so, of poets we have now run through—the pre- 
vious picking of the multitude—it will be seen that we have not yet 
found one who rises above the level of the ‘ elegant mediocrity’ 
already referred to. Mr. Griswold himself admits that there are 
very few who have written for posterity. We are happy at last 
to be in a fair way of coming to these few, having cleared the 
audience of the rabble. That the select circle of these choice spirits 
should be so small, is to us matter of great and sincere regret. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, although he has written very little in 
this way, comes accredited to us by unmistakable manifestations 
of an original and poetical mind. He is the author of a volume 
of profound Essays, recently re-published in England, under the 
editorship of Mr. Carlyle, who discovered in him a spiritual 
faculty congenial to his own. Mr. Emerson was formerly a 
Unitarian minister, but he embraced the Quaker gn, gp of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and threw up his church. 
He is now the editor of a quarterly magazine in Boston. The 
same thoughtful spirit which ween his prose writings is visible 
in his poetry, bathed in the ‘ purple light’ of a rich fancy. Un- 
fortunately he has written too little to ensure him a great reputa- 
tion; but what he has written is quaint and peculiar, and native 
to his own genius. From a little poem addressed ‘ To the Humble 
Bee,’ which, without being in the slightest degree an imitation, 
constantly reminds us of the georgeous beauty of ‘ l’ Allegro,’ we 
extract two or three passages. 


Fine humble-bee! fine humble-bee ! 
Where thou art is clime for me, 
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Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek— 
I will follow thee alone, 
Thou animated torrid-zone ! 
* * * 
When the south-wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze, 
Silvers the horizon wall, 
And with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a colour of romance, 
And infusing subtle heats 
Turns the sod to violets— 
Thou in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 
The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow breezy bass. 
a * * 
Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen, 
But violets, and bilberry bells, 
Maple sap, and daffodels, 
Clover, catchfly, adders-tongue, 
And brier-roses dwelt among. 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he past. 


This is not merely beautiful, though ‘ beauty is its own excuse 
for being.’ There is pleasant wisdom hived in the bag of the 
‘ yellow breeched philosopher,’ who sees only what is fair and 
sips only what is sweet. Mr. Emerson evidently cares little 
about any reputation to be gained by writing verses; his intellect 
seeks other vents, where it is untrammelled by forms and condi- 
tions. But he cannot help his inspiration. He is a poet in his 

rose. 
' Fitz-greene Halleck has acquired a wider celebrity, and won it 
well. He is the author, amongst other things, of a noble lyric, 
‘Marco Bozzaris.’ Had he written nothing more he must have 
earned a high popularity; but he has written much more 
equally distinguished by a refined taste and cultivated judgment. 
But the ‘ Marco Bozzaris,’ containing not more than a hundred 
lines, or thereabouts, is his master-piece. It is consecrated to 
the Greek chief of that name who fell in an attack on the 
Turkish camp at Laspi, and is, as a whole, one of the most per- 
fect specimens of versification we are acquainted with in Ameri- 
can literature. We will not detract from its intrinsic claims by 
inquiring to what extent Mr. Halleck is indebted to the study of 
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well-known models; for, although in this piece we catch that 
‘stepping in music’ of the rhythm which constitutes the secret 
charm of the ‘ Hohenlinden,’ we are glad to recognise in all his 
productions, apart from incidental resemblances of this kind, a 
knowledge as complete, as it is rare amongst his contemporaries, 
of the musical mysteries of his art. It is in this Mr. Halleck 
excels, and it is for this melodiousness of structure that his lines 
are admired even where their real merit is least understood. We 
are too much pressed in space to afford room for the whole of this 
poem, and are unwilling to injure its effect by an isolated pas- 
sage. ‘The chrysolite must not be broken. But here is an ex- 
tract from a poem called ‘ Red Jacket,’ which will abundantly 
exhibit the Dates and airiness of Mr. Halleck’s versification. 
Red Jacket was a famous Indian chief. 


Is strength a monarch’s merit ? (like a whaler’s) 
Thou art as tall, as sinewy, and as strong 

As earth’s first kings—the Argo’s gallant sailors, 
Heroes in history, and gods in song. 


Is eloquence? Her spell is thine that reaches 
The heart, and makes the wisest head its sport ; 
And there’s one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches, 
The secret of their mastery—they are short. 


Is beauty ? Thine has with thy youth departed, 
But the love-legends of thy manhood’s years, 
And she who perished, young and Steeda 

Are—but I rhyme for smiles and not tears. 


The monarch mind—the mystery of commanding, 
The god-like power, the art Napoleon, 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of millions till they move as one ; 


Thou hast it. At thy bidding men leave crowded 
The road to death as to a festival ; 

And minstrel minds, without a blush, have shrouded 
With banner-folds of glory their dark pall. 


* * * * 


And underneath that face like summer’s oceans, 
Its lip as moveless and its cheek as clear, 

Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart’s emotions, 
Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow—all, save fear. 


Love—for thy land, asif she were thy daughter, 
Her pipes in peace, her tomahawk in wars ; 
Hatred—for missionaries and cold water ; 


Pride—in thy rifle-trophies and thy scars ; 
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Hope—that thy wrongs will be by the Great Spirit 
Semeahensh and revenged when thou art gone ; 
Sorrow—thai none are left thee to inherit 


Thy name, thy fame, thy passions, and thy throne. 


The author of these stanzas, strange to say, is superintendent 
of the affairs of Mr. Astor, the capitalist, who built the great hotel _ 
in New York. 

We have been all along looking out for a purely American 
poet, who should be strictly national in the comprehensive sense 
of the term. The only man who approaches that character is 
William Cullen Bryant; but if Bryant were not a sound poet 
in all other aspects, his nationality would avail him nothing. 
Nature made kim a poet, and the accident of birth has placed 
him amongst the forests of America. Out of this national in- 
spiration he draws universal sympathies—not the less universal 
because their springs are ever close at hand, ever in view, 
and ever turned to with renewed affection. He does not thrust 
the American flag in our faces, and threaten the world with the 
terrors of a gory peace; he exults in the issues of freedom for nobler 
ends and larger interests. He is the only one of the American 
— who ascends to ‘ the height of this great argument,’ and lifts 

is theme above the earthy taint of bigotry and prejudice. In 
him, by virtue of the poetry that is in his heart, such themes 
grow up into dignity. His genius makes all men participators in 
them, seeking and developing the universality that lies at their 
core. The woods, prairies, mountains, tempests, the seasons, the 
life and destiny of man, are the subjects in which he delights. 
He treats them with religious solemnity, and brings to the con- 
templation of nature, in her grandest revelations, a pure and 
serious spirit. His poetry is reflective, but not sad; grave in its 
depths, but brightened in its flow by the sunshine of the ima- 
gination. His poems addressed to rivers, woods, and winds, all 
of which he has separately apostrophized, have the solemn gran- 
deur of anthems, voicing remote and trackless solitudes. ‘Their 
beauty is affecting, because it is true and full of reverence. 
Faithful to his inspiration, he never interrupts the profound ideal 
that has entered into his spirit to propitiate the genius loci :—he 
is no middleman standing between his vernal glories and the en- 
joyment of the rest of mankind. He is wholly exempt from ver- 
bal prettiness, from flaunting imagery and New World conceits; 
he never — on gauze; he is always in earnest, and always 
poetical. His manner is everywhere graceful and unaffected. 

Two collections of Mr. Bryant's poems have been published in 
London, and the reader may be presumed to be already acquainted 
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with nearly all he has written. The following passage, descriptive 
of the train of thoughts suggested by the shutting in of evening, 
has appeared only in the American editions: 


The summer day has closed—the sun is set: 

Well have they done their office, those bright hours 
The latest of whose train goes softly out 

In the red west. The green blade of the ground 
Has risen, and herds have cropped it ; the young twig 
Has spread its plaited tissues to the sun ; 

Flowers of the garden and the waste have blown, 
And withered ; seeds have fallen upon the soil 
From bursting cells, and in their graves await 
Their resurrection. Insects from the pools 

Have filled the air awhile with humming wings, 
That now are still for ever ; painted moths 

Have wandered the blue sky, and died again ; 

The mother-bird hath broken for her brood 

Their prison-shells, or shoved them from the nest, 
Plumed for their earliest flight. In bright aleoves, 
In woodland cottages with earthy walls, 

In noisome cells of the tumultuous town, 

Mothers have clasped with joy the new-born babe. 
Graves, by the lonely forest, by the shore 

Of rivers and of ocean, by the ways 

Of the thronged city, have been hollowed out, 

And filled, and closed. This day hath parted friends, 
That ne’er before were parted ; it hath knit 

New friendships ; it hath seen the maiden plight 
Her faith, and trust her peace to him who lon 
Hath wooed ; and it hath heard, from lips which late 
Were eloquent of love, the first harsh word, 

That told the wedded one her peace was flown. 
Farewell to the sweet sunshine! one glad day 

Is added now to childhood's merry days, 

And one calm day to those of quiet age, 

Still the fleet hours run on; and as I lean 

Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit 

By those who watch the dead, and those who twine 
Flowers for the bride. The mother from the eyes 
Of her sick infant shades the painful light, 

And sadly listens to his quick-drawn breath. 


When America shall have given birth to a few such poets as 
Bryant, she may begin to build up a national literature, to the 
recognition of which all the world will subscribe. 

Only one name now remains, that of the most accomplished of 
the brotherhood, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. But we have 
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some doubts whether he can be fairly considered an indigenous 
specimen. His mind was educated in Europe. At eighteen years 
of age he left America, and spent four years in travelling through 
Europe, lingering to study for a part of the time at Gottingen. 
On his return he was appointed professor of modern languages in 
Bowdoin College; but at the end of a few years he went into 
Sweden and Denmark, to acquire a knowledge of the literature 
and languages of the Northern nations. When he again returned, 
he accepted the professorship of the French and Spanish languages 
in Haward College, Cambridge, which he now holds. We must not 
be surprised to find his poetry deeply coloured by these experi- 
ences, and cultivated by a height of refinement far above the taste 
of his countrymen. But America claims him, and is entitled to 
him; and has much reason to be proud of this ripe and elegant 
scholar. He is unquestionably the first of her poets, the most 
thoughtful and chaste; the most elaborate and finished. ‘Taking 
leave of the others, with a just appreciation of the last mentioned 
two or three, and coming suddenly upon Longfellow’s lyrics, is 
like passing out of a ragged country into a rich Eastern garden, 
with the music of birds and falling waters singing in our ears 
at every step. His poems are distinguished by severe intellectual 
beauty, by dulcet sweetness of expression, a wise and hopeful 
spirit, and complete command over every variety of rhythm. The 
are neither numerous nor long; but of that compact texture which 
will last for posterity. His translations from the continental lan- 
guages are admirable; and in one of them, from the Swedish of 
Bishop Tegner, he has successfully rendered into English, the ‘ in- 
exorable hexameters’ of the original. 

We believe nearly all Mr. Longfellow’s poems have been re- 
printed in England; and we hope they may be extensively dif- 
fused, and received with the honourable welcome they deserve. 
From the‘ Prelude to the Voices of the Night,’ we take a few 
stanzas of exquisite grace and tenderness. 


Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground ; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee, 


With one continuous sound: 


A slumberous sound—a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream— 

As of innumerable wings, 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 

Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream. 





Longfellow. 
And dreams of that which cannot die, 


Bright visions came to me, 
As lapped in thought I used to lie, 
And gaze into the summer sky, 
When the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea ; 
Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled ; 
Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age, 
And chronicles of Eld. 


And loving still these quaint old themes, 
Even in the city’s throng 
I feel the freshness of the streams, 
That, crossed by shades and sunny gleams, 
Water the green land of dreams, 
The holy land of song. 


Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The spring, clothed like a bird, 
When nestling buds unfold their wings, 
And bishop’s-caps have golden rings, 
Musing upon many things, 
I sought the woodlands wide. 
The green trees whispered low and mild; 
It was a sound of joy! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild! 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy; 


And ever whispered mild and low, 

“ Come, be a child once more!” 
And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 
Oh, I could not choose but go 

Into the woodlands hoar. 


Into the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the solemn wood, 
Solemn and silent everywhere ! 
Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer! 
Like one in prayer I stood. 


The artful modulation of these lines is not less worthy of critical 
notice than the pathos of the emotion which literally gushes like 
tears through them. 
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Having arrived at this point—beyond which there is nothing 
but the Future, and a very Chaos of a Future it seems—we leave 
the evidence on the whole case to the dispassionate judgment of 
others. Our survey has been necessarily rapid and desultory; but 
it is sufficient as a sort of outline map of general characteristics. We 
might have submitted the subject to a severer analysis, and ac- 
cumulated a larger variety of illustrations; but it could have 
served no other end than that of showing still more elaborately 
the paucity of exceptions to the rule. We have made the excep- 
tions clear, which is the chief thing. For the rest, we have no 
compunctious visitings. We are well aware that amidst such a 
heap of craving and unequal pretensions, individual vanities must 
be wounded—above all by total omission. But our business la 
with the spirit, forms, and influence of the whole body of Amer1- 
can poetry, which we have endeavoured to trace through the re- 
presentatives of classes, as far as such a method was practicable 
with materials so crude and unmanageable. We have nothing to 
do with respective merits, which must be adjusted at home by the 
native scale: a scale so peculiar, that we should despair of being 
able to accommodate ourselves to its demands. In the obscurest 
recesses of the Union there are men of such renown, that it would 
be idle to talk of Socrates or Bacon in their neighbourhoods. Of 
what avail would it be to apply to these illustrious persons any 
standard of criticism, except that which they have themselves set 
up and pronounced final? You must take American fame 
at its word, or have nothing to do with it. Yet this American 
fame is not very easy to understand after all, since one hardl 
knows what relative value to place on it: and relative value it 
must have, if it have any; since, although all men are born equal, 
all men are not born to equal fame, even in America. When we 
are informed, for instance, that Mr. Willis is enjoying the laurels 
of a European reputation, ‘ at his beautiful estate on the Susque- 
hanna,’ we are sorely perplexed, and cast into a maze of wonder 
to know what it can possibly mean. 

We observed at starting, that American poetry was little better 
than a far-off echo of the Father-land. It is necessary to enter a 
little into this point, for the sake of exhibiting the nature, as well 
as the extent of the echo. 

All poetry is imitative. True poetry imitates nature: that 
which imitates poetry ought to have some other name. Of this 
latter sort—the Spurious—there are several kinds; inasmuch as 
there are several kinds of models, good models and bad, old models 
and new. The old models are better than the new, because they 
are nearer to the source, and fresher, and are less artificial, and 
less conventional. The tendency of America is strenuously towards 
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the new. She is new herself, and being afflicted with perpetual 
restlessness and curiosity, she is always looking round 5 and 
forward; but she never looks back. The past is, to her,”oblivion. 
There are no modes in it to be revived: no d-mother’s hoops, 
no voluminous wigs, no buckles, no ruffs. She is always on the 
watch for the last fashion, with the eagerness of a citizen’s 
wife, who thinks the world at an end if she does not dress in the 
taste of the day. Even in this, America is unfortunate, for by the 
time the fashions reach her, they are pretty well cast off in the old 
countries. Her newest shapes are out of date. Stepping out of 
the literature of England into that of America, is like going back 
twenty years into a sort of high-life-below-stairs resuscitation of 
the style of that period. 

We find constantly-recurring examples of this fade spirit scat- 
tered through their poetry which is everywhere patched up with 
phrases long since worn threadbare—such as ‘ realms yet unborn,’ 


‘a magic and a marvel in the name,’ the eagle’s ‘ quenchless eye,’ 
‘ the beautiful and brave,’ ‘ the land of the storm,’ &c. All this 
looks trifling enough separated from the context, but pettiness and 
trashiness are the crying sins of this description of verse. If there 
were nothing to complain of but that drowsy familiarity of tour- 
nure, which sends vague fragments of reminiscences flitting sane 


one’s memory, it would be hardly worth noting; but unfortunately 
this petty larceny forms a prominent and ostentatious feature in 
these productions. It is almost the first peculiarity you detect in 
an American poem. It is common to nearly all the poets. The 
majority of them are distinctly modelled upon some particular 
author, whose manner and subject they strive to copy with the ex- 
actitude of a fac-simile. These models are all selected from our 
modern writers. The old ones are never imitated. The Spen- 
serian stanza is occasionally attempted—but the original kept in 
view, is not the ‘ Fairy nun’ but the ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ 
itself an avowed imitation. 

Mrs. Sigourney alone seems to be proud of her position as the 
shadow of a poet. But there are others who are not less entitled 
to that distinction. Sprague, whom we have already spoken of 
as a close follower of Pope, is glad to follow any one ro when 
it helps out his purpose. ‘Thus, in an ode on Shakspeare, he has 
no objection to avail himself of Collins, with a distant line bur- 
lesqued from Shakspeare himself: 


Madness, with his frightful scream, 
Vengeance, leaning on his lance, 

Avarice, with his blade and beam, 
Hatred, blasting with a glance ; 
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Remorse that weeps,.and rage that roars, 
And jealousy that dotes, yet dooms, and murders, yet adores. 
This is nothing to the description of Shakspeare: 
Across the trembling strings 
His daring hand he flings. 
Having undertaken to write about Shakspeare, who had depicted 
all the passions, Mr. Sprague naturally had recourse to Collins, 
who wrote an ode on them. In another poem he gives us a glimpse 
of ‘the bower she planted,’ speaking of a departed friend: 
This little ring thy finger bound, 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided— 
This book was thine, &c. 
It would be a pity not to treat the reader to a soupcon of this 
gentleman’s felicitous manner of taking the plums out of Pope’s 
tragedy and putting them into his own comedy. 
In the pleased infant see the power expand, 
When first the coral fills his little hand— 
Next it assails him in his top’s strange hum, 
Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his drum! 

Mr. Wilcox has written two poems called ‘ The Age of Bene- 
volence’ and ‘The Religion of Taste,’ in which Thomson is 
imitated, at incredible length, with a perseverance quite unexam- 
* Not content with dogging the poet through the Seasons, 

e hunts him into the Castle of Indolence, and gets up a rival 
establishment which he calls the Castle of Imagination. Mr. 
Trumbull, in like manner, has devoted himself to the service of 
‘ Hudibras,’ of which he obliges us with an elaborate imitation, 
entitled ‘ M‘Fingal.’ The Trumbull-Hudibras is by no means 
the worst of the Targe family of the Hudibrases, notwithstanding 
that we occasionally stumble upon such lines as the following: 

Whence Gage extols, from general hearsay, 
The great activity of Lord Percy. 

Timothy Dwight makes an experiment on the ‘ Rape of the 
Lock’ in a poem called ‘ Greenfield Hill’ The attempt to adapt 
its fine sarcastic spirit to the habits of American society is emi- 
nently ludicrous, and not much mended by rhymes of this kind— 

To inhale from proud Nanking a sip of tea, 
And wave a courtesy trim and flirt away. 


We are in entire ignorance of the nature of the operation de- 
scribed by waving a courtesy trim. The ‘sip of tay’ from ‘ proud 
Nanking’ seems to fall within the same system of orthoepy which 
celebrated the activity of Lord Peersay. 
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Paine is esteemed by his countrymen as a copier of Dryden’s; 
but he copies him so badly that we are inclined to let him off as 
a worse original. He resembles Dryden in nothing but his turgid 
bombast (the vice chiefly of Dryden’s plays), and here he out- 
does him. 

Pierpoint, of whom we have already spoken, is crowded with 
coincidences, which look very like plagiarisms. Take one: 


By the patriot’s hallow’d rest, 

By the warrior’s gory breast,— 

Never let our graves be press’d 

By a despot’s throne : 

By the pilgrims’ toils, &e. 
And so on to the end. Burns is frequently complimented in this 
way. Poe is a capital artist after the manner of Tennyson; and 
approaches the spirit of his original more closely than any of 
them. His life has been as wild and Tennysonian as his verse. He 
was adopted in infancy by a rich old gentleman, who helped him 
to a good education and a visit to England for improvement, and 
intended to make him his heir; but incurring some debts of 
honour, which the old gentleman very properly refused to dis- 
charge, Poe discharged his patron in a fit of poetry, and went 
off to join the Greeks. Stopping by the way at St. Petersburg, 
he got into debt again. From this trouble he was extricated by 
the consul; and upon his return to America he found the old gen- 
tleman married to a young wife. The lady was looked upon as an 
interloper, and Poe quarrelled with her, for which the old gentle- 
man, very properly again, quarrelled with him, and so they 
parted, Poe to get married on his own account, and the old gen- 
tleman to go to heaven, leaving an infant son behind to inherit 
his wealth. All this has a strong Tennysonian tinge—we mean 
of course poetically; for there is none of this unhinging and re- 
bellion in the blood or actions of the true Tennyson. Here is a 
specimen of the metrical imitation: 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace 
(Snow-white palace) rear’d its head. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace-door, 

Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of echoes— 


In another place an ‘ opiate vapour’— 
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Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley. 
The rosemary nods upon the grave, 
The lily lolls upon the wave. 
And this is even still more like—a strain under an ‘ open lat- 
tice’ — 
The bodiless airs, a wizard rout, 
Flit through thy chamber in and out, 
And wave the curtain-canopy 
So fitfully, so fearfully, 
Above the closed and fringéd lid 
’Neath which thy slumbering soul lies hid, 
That o’er the floor and down the wall, 
Like ghosts, the shadows rise and fall. 


These passages have a spirituality in them, usually denied to imi- 
tators; who rarely possess the property recently discovered in the 
mocking-birds—a solitary note of their own. A Mr. Hill toils 
habshealy after the bounding lyrics of Barry Cornwall: ez. gr. 


A glorious tree is the old gray oak : 
He has stood for a thousand years, 
Has stood and frowned 
On the trees around, 
Like a king among his peers, &c. 
Barry Cornwall is not very likely to be imitated with success; 
although the freedom and beauty of his style are peculiarly cal- 
culated to fascinate imitators. Picked words and a dancing mea- 
sure are not enough; there must be a luxuriant imagination, ear- 
nestness, and high enthusiasm. With such qualifications, how- 
ever, a man might set up for himself. 
A Mr. Fairfield has a song, or ode, the first stanza of which 
opens with— 
Ave Maria! ’tis the midnight hour— 
The second with, 


Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of love— 
The third, 
Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer— 


And thus to the close—the body of the verse being constructed 
on the same honest principle. : Another writer has a song, 


I think of thee when morning springs, 


and ‘I think of thee’ in every verse, refrain, and all stolen, 
gipsy-fashion, and disguised. But these are venial offences. It is 
reserved for Charles Fenno Hoffman to distance all plagiarists of 
ancient and modern times in the enormity and openness of his 
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thefts. ‘‘ No American,” says Mr. Griswold, “ is comparable to 
him as a song-writer.” We are not surprised at the fact, con- 
sidering the magnitude of his obligations to. Moore. Hoffman is 
Moore hocused for the American market. His songs are rifacia- 
mentos. ‘The turns of the melody, the flooding of the images, 
the scintillating conceits—are all Moore. Sometimes he steals 
his very words. One song ~— ‘ Blame not the bowl’—a hint 
taken from ‘ Blame not the bard:’ another ‘One bumper yet, 
gallants, at parting.’ Hoffman is like a hand-organ—a single 
touch sets him off— he wants only the key note, and he plays away 
as long as his wind lasts. The resemblance, when it runs into 
whaie Tass and verses, is more like a parody than a simple pla- 
giarism. One specimen will be ample. 


*Tis in moments like this, when each bosom 
With its highest-toned feeling is warm, 
Like the music that’s said from the ocean 
To rise in the gathering storm, 
That her image around us should hover, 
Whose name, though our lips ne’er reveal, 
We may breathe through the foam of a bumper, 
As we drink to the myrtle and steel. 


He had Moore’s measure ringing in his ear, and demanding 
a simile in the middle of the first quatram—hence the music from 
the ocean. The third and fourth lines are an echo of a sound 
without the smallest particle of meaning or application in them. 
They constitute the means, nevertheless, by which Hoffman ho- 
cuses the Americans. Drop them out altogether, and, so far as 
the sense is concerned, the song would be materially improved. 
But enough, and more than enough, of these monkeyana. 

The result upon the whole examination may be thus briefly 
summed up:—that American poetry is deficient in originality ; 
that it is not even based upon the best examples; that it is want- 
ing in strength of thought, in grace and refinement; and errs 
largely on the side of false taste and frothy exuberance. The 
classical acquirements of the American poets are loudly insisted 
upon by their critics; but no such influence is visible in their 
works—Longfellow and three or four more excepted. It might 
rather be predicated that they are utterly ignorant of the princi- 
ples of art, or that they hold all —_ les in contempt. The 
qualifications of the poet are lowered in them to the meanest and 
scantiest elements. They are on a level with the versifiers who 
fill up the corners of our provincial journals, into which all sorts 
of platitudes are admitted by the indiscriminate courtesy of the 
printer. Their poetry is emphatically provincial, even to its 
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diction, which often stands in as much need of a glossary as one of 
our dialects. They not only employ words obsolete long ago in 
England, but use current words in new senses, frequently 
converting substantives into verbs, adjectives into adverbs, and 
shuffling and cutting all the parts of speech to suit their purposes. 
You ever and anon meet such phrases as ‘ unshadow,’ ‘ tireless,’ 
‘environment,’ ‘flushful,’ ‘fadeless,’ ‘unway,’ ‘unbrokenly,’ ‘med- 
lied,’ ‘ incessancy,’ ‘ delightless.’ Rapidity of execution is another 
peculiarity by which these writers are distinguished. Numerous 
anecdotes are related, even by themselves, of their velocity in 
composition. We can readily believe them. But they will find 
out in the long run, that the go-ahead system is as fallacious in 
literature as they have already, to their cost, found it to be in 
more substantial affairs. 

We repeat, however, that it is matter of regret, and not of cen- 
sure, that America should be destitute of a national literature. 
The circumstances through which she has hitherto struggled, and 
to which she continues to be exposed, are fatal to its cultivation. 
With the literature of England pouring in upon her, relieved of 
the charges of copyright and taxation, it is impossible there can be 
any effectual encouragement for native talent. Literature is, con- 
sequently, the least tempting of all conceivable pursuits; and men 
must float with the stream, and live as they can with the society 


in which aa have been educated. Even were the moral mate- 


rials by which this vast deposit of human dregs is supplied, other 
than they are—purer, wiser, and more refined,—still America 
could not originate or support a literature of her own, so long as 
English productions can be imported free of cost, and circulated 
through the Union at a cheaper rate than the best productions of 
the country. The remedy for this is obvious, a its necessity 
has long been felt on both sides of the water,—a law for the pro- 
tection of international copyright. Such a law would be valuable 
to us, simply in a commercial point of view—but to America its 
advantages would be of incalculably greater importance. It would 
lay the foundation of a comprehensive intellectual movement 
which never can be accomplished without its help; and by which 
alone, she can ever hope to consolidate and dignify her institu- 
tions. We trust the day is not far distant when the unanimous 
demand of the enlightened of both countries will achieve a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished for. 
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Art. Il.—JIntroduction @ la Science del Histoire, ou Science du De- 
veloppement de 1 Humanité. Par P. J. B. Bucnez. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. Paris. 1843. 

Cours d'Etudes Historiques. Par P. C. F. Daunovu. 3 vols. 
Paris. 1842. 


THE endeavour to reduce the facts of history to a science is in 
England pretty generally regarded as chimerical; while in Ger- 
many and France there is scarcely a doubt of its possibility: the 
only difference there being as to how it is to be aconmpiliniat 
Although we cannot altogether share the continental enthusiasm, 
neither can we regard the English scepticism as philosophic. 
The science of history seems to us more enlarged, complicated, 
and difficult than our neighbours generally believe; and more 
definite, positive, and possible, than our own countrymen gene- 
rally admit. 

To the latter we may put a few brief questions. You doubt 
whether it be possible to create a science of history; and on 
what grounds & you doubt this? Its difficulty? That is no 
reason. You are bound to show that there is something inherent 
in the very nature of the subject which defies scientific appre- 
ciation. The difficulty of a science of history is a reason why it 
should be slow in being formed, not why it should not be formed 
at all. The impossibility of a science of Ontology lies not in its 
difficulty, but in the fact of the subject itself bemg beyond the 
means and limits of human appreciation. Does the subject of 
History lie beyond these limits? Clearly not. History is the 
record of human actions, and the evolution of humanity. These 
actions, these transformations were produced in conformity with 
certain laws: these laws are appreciable by human intelligence; 
and what is science but the co-ordination of various laws? 

We ask again upon what is scepticism on this matter founded? 
Surely no thinking man in this nineteenth century can believe 
that the events of history were fortuitous. The apple does not 
fall by chance; by chance no single phenomenon, no single act 
can be produced. Chance is but a word to express our igno- 
rance; and it is less and less employed as we become more and 
more instructed. Chance is an unascertained law. If the smallest 
event is the consequence of some determinating cause, it re- 
quires no great logical force to see that great events must also 
have their causes. To detect these causes is difficult ; but we 
have not heard that any of the sciences were formed with ease; 
and we have yet to learn on what grounds the detection of the 
causes of historical events is impossible. Let us be understood. 
Z2 
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We by no means aver with many French authors that the great 
evolutions of humanity are to be readily appreciated. Far 
from it. Yet once for all we contend that difficulty is no ground 
of scepticism. 

History must be a science before it becomes an art; it must 
be understood before it can be narrated. This is a truism; yet, 
like many truisms, overlooked by those who contend that the 
historian should be a mere narrator. Granted, he should be a 
narrator; but how can he truly narrate that which he does not 
understand? and how is he to understand the past, which differs 
so minutely from the present? Not by reading chronicles; not 
by reading former historians; this is only a quarter of his task. 
He must address himself to the philosopher, and from him re- 
. ceive solutions of the various problems presented by difference of 
race, state of ideas at the time, condition of humanity, connexion 
of the period with its predecessor and successor, with many other 
circumstances. All these problems belong to the science of his- 
tory; and all of them are at present without complete solutions. 
To narrate without having solved them is to draw up a more or 
less instructive catalogue, fully justifying D’Alembert’s idea of 
history being ‘ a conventional necessity, and one of the ordinary 
resources of conversation.”* 

The question which next presents itself is: how are the causes, 
the laws of history to be discovered? We answer: there is but 
one method by which science is possible: observation, classifi- 
cation, and induction. ‘This Baconian method as it is called, is as 
necessary in history as in chemistry, and will lead to similar cer- 
titude. There have been various attempts to construct sciences, 
but this one alone has been found successful. It is one demanding 
great patience and great fortitude of mind; but its rewards are 
sure and lasting. Let historical students courageously accept it, 
and they may win immortal honour; without it they can win but 
transitory praise. It may not be at all clear at present how the 
laws of human evolution are to be discovered; but only conceive 
the labours of our predecessors in the physical sciences to have 
been fruitless, and then try to imagine Sake the laws of chemistry 
could have been discovered, and then imagine the difficulty of 
their discovery! To hope greatly, to believe slowly, and to la- 
bour patiently, are the qualitres of the philosophic mind. 

The two works placed at the commencement of this paper may 
be regarded as the types of two opposing schools. M. Buchez is 
one of those to whom we alluded as believing the philosophy of 
history to be a very easy matter. We should call his book the 
metaphysics of history. M. Daunou on the other hand, believes 
estate Gal taiieputtsatieetinttins Reneiuaihaiae sieht neacette oes Maleate aeemmeea. 


* D’Alembert, ‘ Réflexions sur l’Histoire.’ 
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in a science of history; but unfortunately seems to think a science 
is the knowledge of facts, whereas it is the knowledge of laws. 
We should call his book the criticism of history. Its merits are 
great and solid; its faults are more negative than positive: as 
far as he goes M. Daunou is a valuable guide, but he leaves you 
halfway. 

M. Buchez is a physician who has gained some celebrity by his 
‘ Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolution Francaise,’ as also by 
this ‘ Introduction 4 la Science de l'Histoire,’ as we judge by 
it arriving at the dignity of a second edition. 

He is to us an insupportable writer; and one we believe whose 
works throw more discredit on the continental belief in the pos- 
sibility of a science of history, than all the attacks of sceptics. 
We are not denying M. Buchez’s talent, which is not inconsider- 
able; it is his method that we reprobate. He deals with science as 
if it were a subject for rhetoric. His pompous formulas as often 
turn out to be old truisms as new faaieme. He talks a great 
deal about ‘ humanity being the function of the universe,’ more 
about faith, progression, and mathématique sociale; not a little 
about egoism, eating the heart of society and ‘ formulas of life.’ 
M. Buchez is one of the fatiguing class called humanitaires, of 
whom it has been said, that in Paris they ‘ beset you on all sides.’ 
They have novelists, feuilletonistes, critics, and artists, perpetually 
occupied in illustration of the grand dogma of [humanité. Their 
modes of propagande are various, energetic, and effective. They 
do not content themselves with the slow process of conviction; 
they range under their banner young and old, philosophers and 
poets, artists and lovely women. Boys of twenty swell the ranks 
and demand of you your formula of life. In vain you reply that 
a formula of life and of the universal life is not so ready an at- 
tainment, and that for your part you have still to seek it. —— 
wonder at you, declare that every man must necessarily have suc 
a formula, and present you with their own. We can believe that 
people read such works as this of M. Buchez with considerable 
pleasure; but we are certain, without profit. There is something 
attractive in the facility with which the vital problems of our ex- 
istence are to be solved; there is something which carries away 
the reader’s imagination in this confident talk about so vast a 
subject, rendering it so simple. But for the most part, it is 
as barren as the east wind. There is no conviction to be 
gained from such a book; scarcely a hint as to where one may 
be obtained. He has begun his science at the wrong end. Had 
he even begun legitimately, had he really elaborated for him- 
self some scientific notions, they would have been lost to the reader 
by his abstract method of presenting them. It is the vice of meta- 
physical writers not only to deal with generalities but to avoid 
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special illustrations. This while it prevents criticism renders in- 
struction impossible. Of what use is it to go on stringing prin- 
ciples to principles, axioms to axioms, formulas to formulas, when 
the reader is in doubt as to your meaning, and without the power 
of confronting you with facts? Ifa man has discovered one of 
the laws of human evolution, let him by all means give it its ab- 
stract definition, and then proceed to explain with it the series of 
facts subordinate thereto. So little does M. Buchez attempt this 
that we are still dubious as to his meaning on almost every point. 
A meaning can generally be affixed to what he writes, since he 
does not write positive galimatias; but we are never,sure that the 
meaning we aflix is the meaning he wishes us to accept. For ex- 
ample he defines humanity to be the ‘ function of the universe.’ 
It is a somewhat pompous definition; vague and extremely un- 
scientific; still one sees a meaning in it; viz., that the whole uni- 
verse is subordinate to man, as the theatre of his development. 
Now, when a writer aspiring to a scientific character proposes a 
definition, the reader has a right to expect chis definition will be 
subsequently adhered to. M. Buchez on the contrary has no 
settled use of the word humahity; nay, in one place he says that 
during the time of Arianism, ‘ l’humanité fut sauvée par le Pape, 
évéque de Rome, et par la France.’ How the pope with the aid 
of France could have saved ‘the function of the universe’ we 
cannot yet conceive. 

Another vice in this ‘ Introduction 4 la Science de I’Histoire,’ 
is the prevalence of rhetoric; which, though an excellent qualit 
when well-timed, is otherwise extremely tiresome, and in a oan 
of science it must generally be out of place. It isa fatal gift, that 
of rhetorie, to those whose philosophic habits are not sufficiently 
strong to regulate its use. And by rhetoric we do not here desig- 
nate declamation; we mean that tendency to persuade rather than 
convince, to rouse the feelings rather than satisfy the reason, to 
reason by metaphors and logical deductions from petitiones prin- 
cipiorum, instead of deductions from authenticated facts and ascer- 
tained laws. The greater portion of M. Buchez’s work is written 
in that style. We will select one instance. Deploring the pre- 
sent condition of both men and women, he proceeds to investigate 
the causes of the evil. Women he finds divided into two classes, 
those who have a dowry, and those who have none. Having ex- 
pressed his contempt for the mercenary spirit presiding over the 
marriages de convenance, he asks why those women who have for- 
tunes, and could live in freedom and idleness, should seek for 
husbands, and consent to be bought and sold as they now are? 
The reason, he says, is because they are incapable of Se Sarg 
taught as they are to fill only one vocation, that of maternity; 
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because, beyond marriage and maternity they have been taught 
nothing good and useful; because woman is nothing, or fit only 
for a cloister life, without friendship, without joys, without con- 
solation: We will occupy no reader's time with a refutation of 
such absurdity as this; we quoted it as an example of the author’s 
vicious rhetoric not as a dangerous error to be refuted. Never- 
theless, although the book has many serious faults, it is not without 
its merits. It is difficult and wearisome reading, yet contains 
some views which will doubtless be new to many of our readers, 
and some hints which may perhaps fructify in a meditative mind. 
He has distinctly seen the necessity of founding the philosophy of 
history upon the ascertained laws of human ph deans @ con- 
ception due we believe to Auguste Comte, and which seems so ob- 
vious that it is almost incredible any one should have overlooked 
it. The following observations are not unworthy of attention. 

The aim of scientific investigation is to discover the order of 
succession of phenomena, and to ascertain their reciprocal rela- 
tions of dependence, so that on any phenomenal state bein 
given, one could calculate the phenomenal states which preced 
and succeeded it. It is evident that we are determined on such 
researches only in as far as we admit the existence of a constant,* 
or invariable principle in the order of production of the pheno- 
mena; it is also evident that we must admit certain variations, 
otherwise there would be no possibility of prevision, since there 
would not be many phenomena, but one only and of an indefi- 
nite duration. Thus, therefore, every attempt at the discovery of 
causes supposes the admission of two simultaneous conditions : a 
constant or invariable principle of order in the production of 
phenomena, and a certain variation in the manifestation. 

The existence of certain constants in the life of humanity (a 
vie de Thumanité), has been generally admitted; nay, more, most 
authors have seen but this one fact, and have only differed in 
their designation of it; some believing it to be owing to indi- 
vidual organization; others placing it in human reason; others in 
the religious feelings; others in the necessities of commerce; and 
others in climate, &e. 

On regarding the conditions of existence of the individual or 
of nations in an abstract point, we cannot perceive the vari- 
ations; but on descending to the concrete, it is no longer thus. 
We then find this constant, this abstract principle never resolves 
itself in absolutely the same manner, and that it is susceptible of 


* We are forced to use the author’s own nomenclature, though with great re- 
luctance. The word is as great a barbarism in French as in English, but it is in- 
telligible. 
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a great variety of realizations. This is the origin of the vari- 
ations which constitute the progressive movement of humanity. 

Thus the aptitudes of men are always similar in number. 
Zoologists will prove that the addition of a single faculty would 
change human nature. But in the long series of generations 
the aptitudes themselves have varied, inasmuch as they have be- 
come more powerful and more extensive. The medium in which 
these aptitudes exercise themselves is of two sorts—human, and 
foreion to man. Now, as to the human world, the wants of 
social life have always been the strongest of all interests. But 
social life offers a multitude of possibilities or different practices, 
and consequently affords a multitude of experiences: it is a series 
of essays to find the best régime. Hence a continual incitation 
to change, in the hope of finding something better. The inani- 
mate world also, though remaining the same with respect to its 
aptitudes, changes with — to relative intensity. Our facul- 
ties have always acted on the inanimate world, and been in turn 
reacted on by them: that is the ‘constant.’ But, inasmuch as 
our faculties have increased in energy, and the inanimate world 
has been more and more modified thereby, there has resulted a 
series of regular variations. The origin of the ‘ constants’ is in 
human spontaneity, and all the active elements subordinate to it. 
The variations are the expression of all the difficulties of realiza- 
tion, that is to say, of the diverse struggles which man has had 
to contend with, either against the inanimate world or against 
mankind itself.* 

To discover then the laws of humanity, we must take the 
various ‘constantes sociales’ with which history makes us. ac- 
quainted; make each of these a speciality; and underneath each 
special head range in their order of historical succession all the 
variations which belong to them. What is a ‘ constante sociale?” 
It is one of the problems of which the solution is one of the 
constitutive elements of society, one of its conditions of existence, 
such as the definitions of good and evil, the aim of activity, the 
system of social functions, the system of politics and morals. 

What are the variations? Nothing but the various solutions 
offered of the fundamental problems of social existence; they are 
the results of progressive impulsions which change imperfect in- 
stitutions, or which modify the formulas that imperfectly repre- 
sent the popular wants. 








* This is but a diffuse form of the fundamental position of Michelet’s ‘ Intro- 
duction 4 l’Histoire Universelle.’ “ With the world began a struggle that will end 
only with the world—that of man against nature, mind against matter, liberty 


against fatality. History is nothing but the narrative of this interminable 
struggle.” 
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In spite of the metaphysical mode of exposition, there is a 
notion in the foregoing paragraphs which is not. without its 
value. We may say the same of bis subsequent attempts to la 
down the basis of a ‘ physiologie sociale.’ But the reader will 
have already seen enough of M. Buchez’s method to judge of its 
futility; he must read for himself to appreciate its wearisomeness. 
On the whole we can by no means recommend the work to any 
but a believer in ‘ Les Shimeninieees and in Pierre Leroux. 

The ‘ Cours d’Etudes Historiques’ of M. Daunou, is.a book as 
wise as that of M. Buchez is absurd. It is a book eminently caleu- 
lated for English students; indeed for all students. While many will 
with us regret that the author did not see that his subject was a hun- 
dred-fold as great as he believed it; every one must, we think, pay 
tribute to the sober but solid talent and acquirements which it dis- 
plays. It is never metaphysical, pompous, vague, aspiring, or flip- 
pant : dull indeed, sometimes; but with a sort of academic dulness, 
on the whole respectable. One passes over a few pages of rather 
obvious remark, and others of measured commonplace, not. be- 
cause these are merits, but because they seem suited as it were 
to the occasion. A professor expounding the moral of history 
to his young audience, may fitly deal with commonplaces, 
provided he do not at other times ornament his discourse with 
the tinsel of rhetoric and sentiment. A lecturer whose aim is to 
— rather than brilliant, must necessarily sometimes be 
dull. 

As with the book, so with the man. M. Daunou was greater 
than his reputation, because his talents wanted brilliancy. Few 
Frenchmen with so much solid worth have had less éclat. He is 
known as one of those men of patient industry and prodigious 
erudition, who sufficiently refute the popular notion in England 
respecting the frivolity of the French. He is also known as one 
of those upright citizens who for half a century have sustained 
unblemished reputations, whilst others around them have been 
bought and sold, have wavered and fallen, unable to withstand 
the temptations of ambition. There is something peculiarly at- 
tractive in the contemplation of a life like that of M. Daunou, 
we as it does such a lesson to the politician and the man of 
etters. 

PrerrE CLAUDE Francois Daunov was born on the 18th 
of August, 1761, at Boulogne-sur-mer. His father was a surgeon, 
and destined him for the same profession; but he manifested an 
invincible repugnance to it, and wished to follow the law. The 
means of his family not permitting this, he became monk of the 
order of Les Oratoriens. The customs and manners of this learned 


and peaceful order well suited his inclinations. To rise with the 
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dawn, to have his life comfortably regulated, to learn much, to 
live more with ideas than with men, exactly fitted the young soli- 
tary, who spent thus fifteen years of pleasant labour. He became 
professor, and successively taught Latin in the College des Ora- 
toriens at Troyes, logic at Soissons, philosophy at Boulogne, and 
theology in the celebrated house of Montmorency. During this 
period he was ordained priest, in 1787. The love of letters only 
increased with years. ‘The academy of Nismes having in 1785 
eee a prize for the best ‘ Eloge de Boileau,’ M. Daunou suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it. He subsequently showed by his learned 
edition of that poet that he fully appreciated the astonishing good 
sense and refined taste which reign throughout his works. 

The revolution burst forth. . Daunou loudly applauded it; 
and the taking of the bastile called from him a solemn yet 
triumphant discourse on the approach of liberty and its connexion 
with Christianity. His writings produced strong effect. The 
church was divided: its leading members refused to obey the new 
laws, which, however, obtained numerous adherents. Several of 
the elected bishops sought the co-operation of M. Daunou, whose 
reputation was now considerable. He consented at first to become 
diocesan vicar of the Bishop of Arras, and afterwards metropo- 
litan vicar of the bishop of Paris who confided to his care the 
direction of the seminary of St. Magloire. 

After the 10th of August he was called to take a more direct 
part in the events of the day. The citizens of his native town 
addressed this letter to him: ‘ Daunou, free men know every- 
where how to recognise the generous defenders of liberty and 
equality. You have long had the esteem of your fellow-citizens: 
they have now found means of proving their confidence in you 
which you will never betray, in unanimously naming you Deputy 
of the National Convention for the district of | Boulogne.’ Daunou 
accepted the offer, and quitted the church for ever. 

During the storms which agitated the Convention, M. Daunou 
preserved his firmness and his wisdom. He sat among the Giron- 
dists and displayed great courage in resisting the passionate elo- 
quence which demanded the death of the king. He was not to 
be terrified into voting for that of which his soul so loudly dis- 
approved. He fought against terrible enemies. Robespierre with 
his inflexible principles, St. Just with his fanaticism, the sneers 
and suspicions uhide assailed him on all sides could not shake 


his mild but courageous spirit. In vain the struggle. The king 
ascended the scaffold, and the king’s defenders became ‘ sus- 
pectes. The Girondists fell. On the 31st of May the founders 
of the republic were all proscribed. Daunou, in concert with 
seventy-two colleagues, protested against such a violation of na- 
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tional representation. The result may be foreseen. The repub- 
licans demanded that a hundred and thirty-five of the most illus- 
trious members of the Convention should be arrested. M. Dau- 
nou was one of the number. Placed in La Force, and successively 
dragged through five prisons, where he had often no bed to sleep 
on, not even a bundle of straw, his courage did not fail him. In 
study he found a refuge; in Cicero and Tacitus he found conso- 
lation. Thus passed the year. 

He was released from prison some months after, and re-entered 
the Convention where he played a considerable part. By turns 
secretary and president of the assembly, member of the ‘ Comité 
de l'Instruction Publique,’ and of the ‘Comité de Salut Public,’ 
he exercised extensive authority. He also assisted in the import- 
ant endeavour to give the Republic a constitution. His labours 
both in this department, in the establishment of the Institut, and 
in the plan of national education, have been well a preciated by 
M. Mignet in his ‘ Mémoires Historiques,’ from which we have 
drawn this sketch. 

Without participating in the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 
which his friends effected in concert with General Bonaparte, M. 
Daunou assisted in the establishment of the consulate of the year 
VIII. Named member of the commission charged with preparing 
the basis of this consulate, he had little influence on that constitu- 
tion which was conceived by the metaphysical Sieyés, and — 
by the ambition of Bonaparte, who out of a theory managed to 
erect a government. 

M. Daunou had once before been opposed to Bonaparte. In 
1792 the monk of ’Oratoire, who was to become one of the legis- 
lators of France, and the artillery officer who was to become its 
master for fourteen years, disputed the prize offered by the Aca- 
demy of Lyons on a moral subject. M. Daunou conquered as a 
writer, but was more easily conquered in the political arena. He 
endeavoured to introduce some of the ancient public guarantees 
into the new constitution, but Napoleon had his own way. Ne- 
vertheless, when the constitution was established, Napoleon is 
said to have entertained the idea of associating Daunou with him 
as Third Consul, and on renouncing the plan, he offered him the 
place of Conseiller d’Etat; this was refused. Daunou preferred 
forming one of the Tribunate, of which he was chosen President. 
He here defended the liberty which he saw menaced. Opposed 
to the tendencies of the consular government, he combated most 
of its projects with great ability. Liberty was so dear to him that 
he constantly found himself in opposition to Napoleon, who was 
endeavouring to destroy it. The First Consul feared him, invited 
him to dinner at the Tuileries, and again offered him the place of 
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Conseiller d’Etat, which was a second time refused. Napoleon 
then eagerly pressed him to become Director-general of Public 
Instruction, but with no better success. Piqued at these refusals, 
unaccustomed as he was to have his imperious will resisted, Napo- 
leon grew angry, and after a sharp quarrel they separated in mu- 
tual defiance. 

Towards the commencement of 1802, the senate wanting to 
replace one of its members, designated M. Daunou. The First 
Consul angrily declared that he should consider such a choice as a 
personal insult. The senate therefore named one of his generals. 
A few days afterwards, Napoleon commanded the elimination of 
twenty of the members of the tribunate who were opposed to his 
projects. M. Daunou was of the number, together with his friends 
Chénier, Ginguéné, Benjamin Constant. 

Napoleon did not approve of contradiction, but he was too great 
himself not to honour the talents of others; and accordingly the 
place of Director of the Archives becoming vacant, he offered it 
himself to Daunou, who accepted a place which, without alarm- 
ing his scruples, left him his independence. At the restoration 
this was taken from him, in spite of his moderation and learn- 
ing; but in 1819 his countrymen again sent him to the Chambre 
des Députés, and a third time in 1827. There, as throughout 
his political career, he fulfilled his duties with honesty and ability, 
though without éclat. In 1839 he was made a peer; having a 
little while before been chosen secretary to the Académie des 
Inscriptions in the place of M. de Sacy. And thus in 1840, in 
the eightieth year of his age, he closed his long, eventful, and 
honourable career. He was not a brilliant politician, He was 
neither an original thinker nor a powerful orator; he brought for- 
ward few new ideas; he had no rhetorical talent for popularising 
the ideas of others. He was an eminently useful man. A man of 
large and varied knowledge; of sane and temperate views; neither 
given to paradox or quibbling, nor to rash but effective improvi- 
sation. A clear, strong, active consistency distinguished him 
through life. Slow to adopt principles, he had a rare courage 
in sustaining them. He was certainly not a great man, yet as 
certainly was he a rare one. 

The same characteristics distinguish his literary career. To 
the patient labour of one of the Benedictine monks he joined an 
elegant and somewhat fastidious taste. His works are far too 
numerous to mention; and all of them highly esteemed. Author 
of nearly two hundred literary and biographical notices, some of 
which are works, he was also the historian of St. Bernard, Philippe 
Auguste, of St. Louis, of Albert the Great, of Alexander de Hales, 
of Vincent de Beauvais, of St. Thomas Aquinas, and of Roger 
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Bacon. He wrote for the ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ He edited 
Boileau, Rulhiére, and La Harpe. He wrote pamphlets with- 
out number; and left inedited a history of salt literature, 
essays on Latin literature, and a vast ‘ Bibliographie Générale,’ 
in which he passes in review an encyclopedia of ideas 4 propos 
of books. ‘ Fascinated, by the disinterested pleasure of labour,’ 
says M. Mignet, ‘M. Daunou loved production more than pub- 
lication, loved learning more than applause.’ This is rare praise. 
He seems to have realized his own charming description of certain 
men who ‘ seek in solitude repose, and take more sweet delight 
in observing than in being observed; a and enlight- 
ened spirits, always measuring their own deficiencies, and not 
their superiority over others. They teach as little as possible; 
they are always learning.”* M. Mignet says of him with as much 
pith as justice, ‘ He carried with him into the world the habits 
of a solitary, and the opinions of a philosopher. At once timid and 
inflexible, courageous m grave conjunctures, embarrassed in his 
ordinary relations, obstinately attached to his ideas, stranger to all 
ambition, he preferred the nghts of men to commerce with them, 
and he sought more to enlighten than to lead them.’ 

Any work from such a man is worthy of attention; peculiarly 
so a work on history. He who had joined a practical experience 
of several conditions of society to a vast knowledge of the past, is 
above all to be listened to with respect. He had been a monk, a 
riest, a professor, a politician, a prisoner, a senator, a peer, and a 
terary man; he had survived two revolutions and two restor- 
ations; he had been actively, laboriously employed in every phasis 
of his career, and he, if any one, had a nght to pronounce on his- 
torical subjects. 

In truth the ‘Cours d’Etudes Historiques’ will amply repay 
attention. They are the lectures which for twelve years he de- 
livered at the college of France, and he himself prepared for the 
press. ‘Three more solid sensible volumes we have not often met 
with. The style is extremely elegant, though deficient in vigour 
and animation; the matter peculiarly acceptable to all historical 
students. To this matter we now address ourselves. 

At the outset let us state, that the ‘ Cours d’Etudes’ is a work 
which will be equally valuable to students whichever side they 
take on the great question of the science of history; whether they 
espouse the wildest flights of the metaphysical school, or the timid 
scepticism of the English. M. Daunou teaches us how to study and 
how to write history ; not what history is to prove. His bookis a 
critical introduction to the study; and may be placed on the shelf 
beside the admirable ‘ Lectures on Modern History,’ by the late 


* « Cours d’Etudes Historiques,’ t. ii., p. 57. 
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Dr. Arnold, to which indeed it bears many points of close resem- 
blance. It is a review of the various sources of historical testi- 
mony, with the canons of criticism to which they are to be sub- 
jected. It is divided into three parts. ‘The first is entitled, ‘ Ex- 
amination and choice of Facts,’ which is subdivided into two 
books: the first is ‘ Historical Criticism;’ the second is the ‘ Uses 
of History.’ The second part of the course is the ‘ Classification 
of Facts,’ embracing geography and chronology. The third part 
is the ‘ Exposition of Facts,’ in which the art of writing histo 
is treated. From this brief outline of its object the reader wi 
observe that the work is what its title proclaims, a course of his- 
torical study, and not three volumes of speculation. 

The greatest fault we have to find with the book is the want of 
a just conception of the means, conditions, and aim of science ; 
the notion M. Daunou has of a science, is that of a man solely 
occupied with literature : he fancies that nothing more than au- 
thenticated facts is necessary; and that if the facts of history can 
be ascertained with the same certitude as those of astronomy or 
chemistry, the science of history will be — * Historical 
science,’ he says, ‘has no other source than that of testimonies, 
and no other instrument than that of criticism applied to the re- 
cognition of the authenticity, the precise sense, and the truth of 
these testimonies ;’ and further on—‘ Thus the first question 
which we have to treat is to see whether there are certain histo- 
rical facts so well established by positive testimony that their false- 
hood is impossible.’ And so, throughout the work, facts, and 
the criticism of the testimony on which those facts repose, are 
the only conditions deemed necessary. Yet it requires little 
reflection to perceive that there may be facts im abund- 
ance, and authenticated beyond a doubt, without one ste 
being made towards a science. The observations of the Chal- 
deans did not suffice for astronomy; gases combined incessantly 
before our eyes, without our detecting their laws, without a 
science of chemistry; the fall of stones om the sky was authen- 
ticated, but pronounced supernatural; the facts of botany and 
physiology were all satisfactorily established before these sciences 
were formed. Science is not the knowledge of facts but of laws ; 
not a catalogue of phenomena but the explanation of them. M. 
Daunou’s error consists in overlooking this point. 

At the moment we are writing this, the ‘ Courrier Francais’ 
publishes the result of a conversation between an academician 
and a statesman, which is very characteristic of the unscientific 
nature of the historical opinions now generally entertained. It is 
observed that some great social crisis has occurred in Europe in 
the middle of each century for the last 500 years. In 1440 it 
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was the invention of printing which created a revolution. In 
1550 it was Luther who shook the foundation of Catholicism. In 
1650 it was Bacon and Des Cartes who demolished the infalli- 
bility of Aristotle. In 1750 it was philosophy which triumphed, 
and prepared the revolution of 1789. We approach the year 
1850, and it is evident society is preparing to undergo a funda- 
mental revolution. This is the academician’s philosophy. Now 
without cavilling at the very questionable nature of the facts, 
amongst which the Novum Organum is ranked as a ‘ great social 
crisis, let us only insist on the astonishing misconception of the 
nature of science which the prediction for 1850 implies. Sup- 
pose the facts true and important, they would only prove a coin- 
cidence of date, not a law of evolution. To be able to say that 
because some centuries have seen a social crisis, therefore will 
ours see one, it must be shown that all centuries have manifested 
this phenomenon; and if this could be shown, it would only make 
the recurrence a probability, not a certainty; to make it a cer- 
tainty the speculator must show that it is in strict conformity 
with certain ascertained laws of human nature, whereby, in every 
hundred years, all the elements of social life are worn out and 
need renewal. Without this there can be no accurate prevision. 
But leaving this high ground of science, and descending into 
the useful sphere to which M. Daunou has restricted himself, we 
cannot but applaud his general views. It was peculiarly im- 
portant that [ should have established, as he has, the certitude 
of historical knowledge. Coming after the reckless and exagge- 
rated Pyrrhonism of the eighteenth century, which occupied itself 
with endeavouring to prove all historical testimony doubtful, it 
was imperative on him to refute this error, by separating that 
which was certain from that which was qusiledeble and that 
which was obviously false. This he has successfully done. He 
attacks the notion of D’Alembert respecting the three degrees of 
certitude, mathematical, physical, and historical or moral, as alto- 
=~ erroneous. Certitude, he well says, is the impossibility of 
oubting, and it exists entire or not at all. That which is ex- 
tremely probable admits of more or less incertitude; and it is too 
lax a mode of expression to call that certain which may turn out 
to be false. Certitude begins at the point at which there is no 
chance of error; but at that point it is already perfect. The ex- 
istence of Paris, Naples, or Madrid, is neither mathematically nor 
physically demonstrated to those who have never seen those 
cities; nevertheless all well-informed men are incapable of doubt- 
ing it; because the testimonies are so numerous, so various, and 


so ureproachable that it would be madness to doubt their affirm- 
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ation. The truths of geometry are otherwise certain, but not 
more so. 

The error M. Daunou combats arose from the sceptics seein 
that much of what historians believed was obviously false, an 
much only probable, and thence concluding that none was certain. 
It is his especial merit to have carefully and sagely distinguished 
these, and to have afforded the student canons of criticism, to 
which every testimony must be subjected. The whole of his first 
volume is occupied thus, and forms by far the most valuable por- 
tion of the work. That there is math recorded in history which 
is indubitably certain, can now no more be questioned, than that 
there is much only probable, and much altogether false. The his- 
torian’s duty is to distinguish these. Many a fact is indubitable, 
and yet surrounded with error. The assassination of Cesar is un- 
questionable; the motives which led to it, the means whereby it 
was accomplished, are not so. The testimony of contemporaries 
is unanimous as to the fact; various as to the circumstances. Si- 
milar problems are perpetually presenting themselves to the writer 
of history. He must be as cautious in accepting the truth of some 
relations, as in rejecting those of others. He must remember 


also that there is little which can be altogether rejected. If an 
event be surrounded by improbable or impossible circumstances, 
he must not, in rejecting them as actual occurrences, forget that 


they are very important as indications of the spirit of the times. 
It may not be true that ‘direful portents,’ dreams, and auguries 
foretold the death of Cesar; but it is very true that the people 
believed in such portents; and this fact is of more importance to 
the historian than even Cesar’s death. M. Daunou has well said, 
that the very fables of antiquity should be preserved, ‘ because the 
belief which they obtained and the influence they exercised, are 
facts it is not allowable to omit.’ Clearly not; they are among 
the most important facts in the history of the human race; they 
are facts concerning mankind, not merely concerning individuals. 
Of what importance is it to the present generation whether Cad- 
mus or Theseus existed—of how much importance that the belief 
in these men existed, for many years! The one is a question of 
an individual, the other of the state of humanity. Without un- 
derstanding the errors, prejudices, superstitions, and creeds of 
various nations, we should not only be ‘unable rightly to under- 
stand their history, but also our own intellectual physiology. A 
comparative mythology might be written, rich in instruction, 
Indeed it must be written, before the first letters of the great his- 
torical problem can be deciphered. It will form one of the grand 
specialities of universal history, to which the biographical 
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portion will necessarily be wee inferior, both in interest and 
precision. Indeed the biography of history must always be 
the least important portion, if only because the least suscep- 
tible of precision. The testimonies of contemporaries may give 
us the outward and visible acts of a man’s life; no one can give 
us the inward motive. All biography can be but approximative. 
It may be interesting; it never can be precise. e other por- 
tion of history which concerns the progress of mankind in general 
is otherwise important, otherwise accurate; it may indeed be re- 
duced to extreme accuracy when once undertaken on the proper 
scientific method. There can be no doubt of its facts. It needs 
no recondite information. The materials are abundant, sufficing. 
Hence the futility of ‘ secret anecdotes’ on which so much stress 
is laid. Nothing but what is common can have affected or inter- 
ested mankind; nothing that affected them can have remained 
secret. We gain a closer insight into the condition of humanity 
by the appreciation of certain common facts than by whole ar- 
chives of secret anecdotes. The Greeks, with all their magnificent 
and unrivalled architecture, had no bridge; the Italians, who could 
boast of a Benvenuto Cellini, had not a decent lock. From sim- 
ple facts like these what deductions to be made! 

M. Daunou has combated the opinions of Laplace and others 
respecting tradition, but has not, we believe, seen the source of 
the fallacy. It was certainly very characteristic of mathematicians 
to apply their calculations to human affairs as if men were ab- 
stract constant quantities. John Craig, an Englishman, was one 
of the first to attempt this. In his ‘ Theologiz Christiane Prin- 
cipia Mathematica’ (1699) he declares that as moral and political 
facts are by nature subject to modification during transmission 
from generation to generation, their credibility of course declines 
in the same ratio; he fancies that certain events which occurred 
in the beginning of our era will cease to be credible in the year 
3153; and this year will therefore be the end of the world. La- 
place in his ‘ Essai Philosophique sur les Probabilités,’ in de- 
claring Craig’s analysis bizarre, nevertheless accords great influence 
to the action of time on the probability of facts transmitted from 
one generation to another by a chain of tradition. ‘It is clear, 
he says, ‘ that this probability must diminish in proportion as the 
chain is prolonged.’ M. Daunou opposes various reasons to this 
mathematical fallacy; but he has not seen that the origin of it 
lurks in mistaking the metaphor of a ‘ chain of tradition’ for a 
fact. Tradition is not a chain, asabove implied. Some traditions 
are indeed transmitted from generation to generation with no other 
testimony than that of constant transmission: such are the stories 
of the Greek heroes; of Romulus and others. But this only ap- 


plies to oral tradition; the written has no such decreasing pro- 
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bability: its certitude is as perfect to us as it was to our ancestors. 
The various testimonies which made our forefathers credit the in- 
vasion of Rome by barbarians have the same force now as then; 
the belief of our ancestors has little to do with our belief, and no 
way affects the certitude of the facts; we have the same testi- 
monies to judge by, and we believe; so also will our children 
believe. That Cxsar lived and conquered Britain will be facts no 
time can throw a doubt upon. 

We must quote M. Daunou’s excellent observations respecting 
the multiplicity of witnesses being no sort of proof on certain 
points. Somebody satirically said that people were never so much 
to be doubted as when'relating what they had heard or seen: the 
following remarks are a good commentary on the sarcasm. 


“ When an entire nation testifies to the truth of some extraordinary 
fact, does the probability increase in proportion to the number of wit- 
nesses ? I believe it will generally be in inverse ratio; for there are facts, 
which, from their nature, could have been seen but by few persons ; the 
greater the number of those who declare themselves to have been present 
at scenes which must have been secret, and to have heard words which 
must have been uttered in confidence, the less would be my confidence. 
Even with respect to public events, I should not be convinced by the 
mere multiplicity of witnesses ; to be present does not suffice, it is 
necessary to observe well. It has never been found difficult to persuade 
an assembly of men that they see or have seen that which none of them 
had looked at closely. In such a case, every one fears lest he should pass 
for less attentive or less clearsighted than another, and would rather see 
more than see less. What is said is repeated, and very many add a little 
of their own; thus what seems a testimony is but the reception and pro- 
pagation of a tradition. [No one acquainted with criminal trials can 
have failed to remark this in the testimonies of witnesses, who have no 
intention to deceive, but are so preoccupied with the prisoner’s guilt, 
that they make up from their own imaginations the little connecting 
links which their facts are wanting in, or are persuaded they saw symp- 
toms which they never did see.] I would rather trust in the testimony 
of four or five astronomers who had witnessed the circumstances at- 
tendant on a comet or an eclipse, than that of the voice of the whole 
people who had only regarded the celestial bodies, terrified by absurd 
superstitions. Beyond the necessary number to guarantee the exacti- 
tude and fidelity of the depositions, the multitude of witnesses generally 
does nothing but multiply the chances of deception. Let us add, that 
in general this crowd of witnesses only confirms the recital by a tacit 
consent easily obtained or supposed, or else by vague rumours which 
have no constant result. Imposture often invokes the testimony of a 
nation, which replies only by silence; or else claims the rumours which 
it has taken care to circulate.” 


There is a great deal of this wholesome scepticism in the work. 
Indeed, all that is true in the attacks of the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, against the credibility of history, will be found 
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in these pages, together with many points they did not see, and 
above all with the truths they denied. A more healthy course of 
historical scepticism than this ‘ Cours d’Etudes’ we do not know; 
especially as the principles of belief are placed beside those of 
doubt. Every source of testimony is examined, and rules for its 
criticism laid down. We shall give these rules presently; mean- 
while the following passage is worth citing as a lesson to the 
daring scholars of modern times. 


“For nearly four centuries, engraving and printing have multiplied 
the means of representing with precision all the forms of our public in- 
stitutions, the productions of our industry, the customs of our private 
life. There is now hardly the least information of this kind which can- 
not immediately be obtained from our dictionaries, manuals, statistics, 
newspapers, almanacs, the narratives of our travellers, and our immense 
collection of prints. If all this lumber, or at least a large portion of 
these collections, descends, as it appears to me it must do, to our most 
distant posterity, it will not be in their power to be ignorant of any of our 
customs, of the proceedings of our industry, of the details of our civil 
and domestic usages. But if they possessed only our books of poetry, 
speeches, novels, histories, treatises on philosophy ; if slight remains of 
our edifices and furniture alone remained, they would need in turn 
learned men, sufficiently expert to discover in Boileau, Voltaire, and 
Montesquieu, the materials, forms, and varieties of our habitations, our 
clothes, and utensils. Such is very nearly our position with regard to 
the Latins and Greeks. On the oot a few ancient passages,—on the 
other, a few material remains of antiquity,—these are the grounds on 
which we must base a knowledge of the customs of the Romans and 
Athenians. These grounds are small, but art is boundless. Monuments 
are rare, misshapen, defective ; what does that matter : before they are 
hardly dug up, they are described, restored, and so much is done to 
them that they are explained. Passages are obscure, mutilated, of 
double meaning; they are commented on, corrected, re-established, or, 
to employ the artistic word, restored; until at last information, whe- 
ther desirable or not, respecting the least details, not of customs, but 
of the uses and utensils of antiquity, is obtained from them. It is true 
that to obtain a knowledge like this, a peculiar logic is required, more ex- 
peditious and less inconvenient than that of geometricians and timid 
philosophers: for if before concluding it was always requisite to com- 
plete the enumerations, appreciate the value, and determine the mean- 
ing of proofs, to be assured of the constant signification of words, and 
the identity of those which are admitted as middle terms in reasoning, it 
would be difficult to carry archelogical science so far. But by exacting 
a result from every passage ; by deducing from several compared pas- 
sages, what neither of them expresses in part or as a whole ; by imagin- 
ing analogies and allusions ; by collecting homonyms and synonyms ; 
by coining etymologies ; by always taking the possible for the probable 
and the probable for certainty, one may compose a thousand treatises 
on the history of inscriptions, on numismatics, on paleography, on my- 
thography, &c., and science will increase daily ; and if, by chance, it 
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throws some ray of light on certain points of the civil annals, this acci- 
dental good fortune will be used as authority to recommend a less useful 
erudition ; viz., that which introduces into historical studies, methods 
little useful in directing the human mind to real knowledge. By this 
all history will appear transformed into a conjectural art degenerating 
into divination; and so many hypotheses, born of the pretension of 
ignoring nothing, of the habit of doubting nothing, will end by spread- 
ing apparent uncertainty and unjust discredit on the results with which 
they have been mixed up.” 


We are led to notice one very general error alluded to in the 
foregoing passage; viz., that literature, being the expression of the 
spirit of the times, we can best understand those times by study- 
ing their literature. It is true, that without a knowledge of its 
literature, we can never perfectly understand an epoch ; it is also 
true, that the knowledge of its literature alone will never enable 
us to understand it. Suppose we had nothing but Greek lite- 
‘rature whereby to understand Greek history, what should we be 
able to make of Homer, the dramatists, Pindar, Anacreon, Theo- 
critus, or the orators? ‘These now puissant aids would then be 
almost useless. They express the age, but they give it an idealized 
expression; when we can confront this ideal state with the reality, 
we are enabled to draw therefrom valuable instruction: we can 
separate, as it were, the matter from its form; we can learn some 
of the various processes of art. The history of art is one im- 
portant branch of the history of mankind; and in this sense lite- 
rature must always be a rich source of historical instruction ; but 
the student must not confound a part with the whole, must not 
fancy that the past can be understood by merely understanding 
its literature. 

One good result of the modern conception of history is the con- 
viction that not only are politics and biography, archeology and 
chronology, necessary to its existence, but that it is a vast science 
intimately connected with every other science, and with every 
thing interesting to man. Instead of being a detail of diplomatic 
intrigues or military exploits, it is the resumé of all the ele- 
ments of social life. Every thing is capable of throwing light 
upon it, since every thing must have had influence on the pro- 
gress of mankind. Men like Mr. Kemble, profoundly imbued 
with the historical feeling (if the expression may be allowed), will 
in the course of an hour’s ramble demonstrate the importance of 
apparently trivial facts; showing how a certain law will imply 
a certain commercial condition, and how the simplest geogra- 
phical position will have influenced the destinies of nations, so 
that living on one or the other side of a river is a matter of conse- 
quence; how a man building a wall or a ditch in a certain place 
may have been of more service to his nation than a warlike 
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chief. So far from the intrigues of diplomatists, the ambitions of 
favourites, or the lives and exploits of sovereigns being the im- 
portant subjects, as formerly imagined, they form but the meanest, 
smallest parts. ‘The modern conception of history requires for its 
fulfilment that these special subsidiary histories should be com- 
pleted : 

1. A History of Religion and Morals ; including Mytholo- 
gies and Superstitions. 2. A History of Law: judicial and 
administrative. 3. A History of Art. 4. A History of 
Commerce. 5. A- History of Agriculture. 6. A History of 
Philosophy. 7. A History of Manners, Customs, Sports, &c. 
8. A History of the Fusion of Races. 9. A History of Do- 
mestic Relations: parental and conjugal, with those of master and 
slave, employer and workmen, &c. 10. A Comparative His- 
tory of Language. 

These ten special histories, many of them founded on special 
sciences, together with the sciences of Physiology-and Ethology, 
are all indispensable to a perfect Universal History. From the 
above enumeration, it will be seen that we have no such enthusiastic 
hopes as to the speedy completion of the science, as many French 
and German writers entertain. Our conviction, however, is, that 
the progress towards completion will be certain, though slow. We 
may point indeed to the fact of the very great progress which has 
already been made. Whoever is acquainted with the chroniclers 
and early writers, down to the Humes and Gibbons, and from 
them to the Guizots, Thierrys, Michelets, Niebuhrs, and Rankes, 
will admit the very great progress in the criticism of testimonies 
and in largeness of conception. The ‘ Pictorial History of 
England’ has many and serious faults; but it has one prodigious 
merit: that of making people understand the historical signifi- 
cance of literature, art, law, religion, customs and manners, and 
commerce. As such, it is a work worthy of national encouragement: 
written as it is, in general, in a popular and engaging manner. 

To return to M. Daunou, we shall best give an exact idea of 
his principles of criticism, by reducing them here to their abstract 
expression, referring to his pages for special illustrations, of which 
there are many and anil The first volume contains the 
exposition of these rules. 

I. Every fact, not derived from revelation, which is irreconcile- 
able with the constant laws of nature, is to be rejected as fabulous: 
it would be superfluous to weigh testimonies in its favour. It is 
necessarily erroneous or fictitious. 

II. Nevertheless, before rejecting any fact as supernatural or 
chimerical, we must examine whether the narrator may not have 
attributed that character to it from having been deceived by ap- 
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pearances; whether he may not have mistaken for a prodigy that 
which was but the effect of some ill-known law. In this case it 
would suffice, to render the narrative credible, to remove all the 
circumstances with which it is surcharged, and the miraculous 
colour which credulity has given to it. 

III. Reason also refuses confidence in narratives which disagree 
with those that precede and those that follow, or which present a 
tissue of romantic adventures little compatible with the ordinary 
course of things. Such are possible, but their improbability ex- 
cludes them from history, which admits only the probable and 
the certain. 

IV. The only case which warrants the admission of a fact im- 
probable in itself, is when the testimonies on which it reposes 
are at once so numerous, positive, uniform, and grave, that their 
falsehood would be more strange than the fact itself. 

V. If an historical tradition, which on the above principles 
would be inadmissible, has obtained belief for a long period, and 
has exercised an influence over the people, it will merit a place 
in history, but the writer should carefully distinguish it as fabulous. 

VI. Any tradition which is of a miraculous character is to be 
rejected. 

VII. Traditions are admissible only when they are in them- 
selves extremely probable; and in this case, which is rare, they 
can only have the attribute of probability bestowed on them. 

VU. A traditional narrative should only be considered certain 
when, besides being intrinsically probable, it has been handed down 
through many centuries, and always received implicit credence. 

IX. Before drawing any conclusion from an historical monu- 
ment, the first care should be to ascertain whether it be authentic; 
that is, whether it belongs to the time, place, and persons to 
whom it is ascribed. 

X. The loss of a monument is only in part recompensed by 
the detailed descriptions of it which may exist; and these de- 
scriptions must have been made by attentive and veridical 
authors who had seen it themselves and closely examined it. 

XI. No historical consequence can be drawn from enigma- 
tical monuments; and we must consider those enigmatical which 
are not immediately intelligible, the object and sense of which 
can only be explained by conjectures, dissertations, and analogies. 

XII. Medals and inscriptions, when clear and authentic, fur- 
nish names and dates generally worthy of confidence. 

XIII. But medals and inscriptions do not alone suffice to esta- 
blish facts or memorable actions; because adulation and policy intro- 
duce errors and falsehoods. In a bulletin a small victory is always 
exaggerated, a defeat attenuated. But such authorities serve to 
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confirm narratives which may be found related elsewhere in simi- 
lar terms. 

XIV. Many charts (chartes) which assume to be anterior to the 
year 1000 are false; up to that period this sort of testimony is 
to be employed with extreme caution. 

XY. From the year 1000, and above all from that of 1200, 
there exist certain means of proving the authenticity of archives 
which become in consequence the most fruitful source of histo- 
rical instruction. 

XVI. Trials, reports, bulletins, &c., when drawn up in pre- 
sence of the facts, generally present the names, dates, and ma- 
terial circumstances with exactitude. 

XVII. They have sometimes been altered by political interests; 
and they must, therefore, when possible, be confronted with particu- 
lar narratives published at the same time, and on the same matters. 

XVIII. The most faithful reports of trials never give a perfect 
knowledge of the moral and political character of the events or 

rsons. 

XIX. The confidence due to private memoirs written day by 
day is proportionate to that which the honesty and intelligence of 
the writer inspire. 

XX. From the commencement of the seventeenth century, pub- 
lic journals and gazettes furnish with tolerable exactitude the dates 
and material circumstances of public events. 

XXI. Such details as are recorded equally in various periodi- 
cals edited with freedom, and published in different interests and 
opinions, are to be credited. 

XXII. Thejournals expressly avowed by governmentsarein gene- 
ral exact in what concerns external circumstances and visible results. 

XXIII. No sort of confidence is due to gazettes which a 
government directs without avowal; and the recitals they con- 
tain are to be held as worthless unless confirmed by those written 
with perfect freedom. 

XXIV. The memoirs of a man respecting his own actions and 
affairs merit attention as those of one who knows his subject; 
but they merit scepticism as those of an interested party. 

XXV. The memoirs of writers of every century upon the 
events which occurred during their lifetime, or a few years be- 
fore their birth, compose one of the principal sources of history. 
The first care of the historian should be to ascertain whether these 
memoirs be authentic both as to time and person. The real au- 
thor having been ascertained, it is then necessary to learn what 
value is to be attached to his testimony. 

XXVI. His testimony would be valueless if it was discovered 
that he did not possess the means of verifying the facts he relates. 
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XXVII. Of little value if it was found that his narrative was 
dictated by personal interests ; or to flatter his patrons and patty. 

XXVIII. It is prudent to examine, not reject, the accounts of 
one who manifests a disposition towards satire. 

XXIX. Such authors as accumulate miraculous recitals, and 
find in most facts some extraordinary circumstances, are to be 
tanked amongst romancers. 

XXX. In suspecting the veracity of him who shows devotion 
to his sect or party, the other extreme must be avoided ; nor 
must any more confidence be reposed in those chroniclers who en- 
register with apathetic indifference the enterprises and revolutions 
which they pretend to have witnessed. 

XXXE. When there is a contradiction or diversity between ori- 
ginal narratives, criticism must decide between them by the con- 
fronting of testimonies ; but in this case the result can hardly ever 
be pronounced certain : it has only more or less probability. 

XXXII. A negative argument is that founded on the silence of a 
contemporary, and it acquires great force when the author who re- 
mains silent is intelligent, judicious, and exact, and when he could 
not have been ignorant of the fact nor interested in concealing it. 

XXXIITI. In default of contemporary narratives, those written 
one or two centuries afterwards must be accepted; but subject 
to all the preceding criticism; and in general they can only fur- 
nish probable results. 

Such are the principal rules laid down and illustrated in the 
course of the first volume, where the reader will find any further 
fuller information he may desire, as well as the answers to any 
objections which the abstract statement of these rules may excite. 
The second volume is, perhaps, less interesting. The several chap- 
ters on the usages of history were very needful for his audience; 
perhaps to juvenile students entertaining; but those who read for 
something more than reading sake we would advise to skim 
gently over these chapters, alighting only upon such passages as 
attract them. The second half of the volume is of importance; 
it is a review of all the geographical notions which from the 
earliest to the latest times have been entertained by writers and 
travellers. It may be called the history of geography. The third 
volume treats of chronology, and the art of writing history: the 
latter the author illustrates with abundant examples from the 
ancient writers. 

In taking our leave of this excellent work we must again 
express our opinion that it has few rivals: temperate and erudite 
rather than novel or profound ; not so much offering new ideas or 
new methods as classifying what before was known; written with 
elegance and gravity rather than with animation and éclat, it re- 
mains, after all deductions, an admirable course of historical study. 
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Art. III.—Fétes et Souvenirs du Congrés de Vienne; Tableaur 
des Salons, Scénes, Anecdotiques, et Portraits; 1814, 1815. 
(Festivities, &c., of the Congress of Vienna.) Par le ComTE 


A. DE LA GARDE. Paris: A. Appert Libraire Editeur. 2 
Tomes. 1843. 


THERE were previous to the present year three Histories of the 
Congress of Vienna. Ist, the book of De Pradt; 2d, the His- 
tory of M. de Flassan; and 3d, the Journal of a Nobleman at 
the Congress of Vienna, published anonymously in London. 
The book of the Abbé, and former Bishop of Mechlin, is lively, 
startling, and showy. In order to prove his honesty and origin- 
ality—lke our own Cobbett—he makes it a point with himself 
to differ from all the rest of the world, and it is therefore no 
marvel that he discovers that there is, after all, nothing so very 
wrong in the partitioning of Poland; that the aggrandizement of 
Prussia is necessary to the general equilibrium of Europe; and 
that the annexation of Belgium to Holland is the very perfection 
of wisdom. 

The book of M. de Flassan, entitled ‘ Histoire du Congrés de 
Vienne,’ and which first saw the light in 1829, is still more volu- 
minous, though infinitely less lille, than the production of 
his apostolic and diplomatic predecessor. M. de Flassan had no 
doubt the most favourable opportunities of writing a correct and 
authentic work. He had long previously been employed at the 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangeres. He had been advantageously 
known as the author of a larger work in six vols., commenced in 
1809, and finished in 1811, the ‘ Histoire Générale et Raisonnée 
de la Diplomatie Francaise,’ so that his previous studies and re- 
searches had eminently qualified him for the task which his go- 
vernment had imposed. But although he was clothed in an official 
capacity, obnul the confidence of the actors in this great drama 
of the Congress of the Nations, and had moreover access to 
all the protocols and archives, there is not perhaps a more arid 
and colourless production in modern French literature than the 
‘ Histoire du Congrés de Vienne.’ Somewhat of this is owing, no 
doubt, to the dry, dogmatic, and formal style of the publication, 
a little perhaps to the nature of the subject, but most of all to the 
diplomatic drill which it was necessary the author’s opinions should 
undergo before they were aemnitia’ to be given to the reading 
world of Europe and America. We have been told on good au- 
thority that M de Flassan was forced to strike out all the really 
curious and interesting portions of his MS. The work as printed 
is but a dull and unanimated record of facts; an enforced and la- 
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boured panegyric on the five powers and their plenipotentiaries, 
whom the author complacently and complimentarily describes as 
* si supérieures aux jugemens humains’ !* 

The ‘ Journal of a Nobleman at the Congress of Vienna’ ma 
or may not be apocryphal; but in any event it is a work which 
could have been written by any valet or gentleman’s gentleman; 
by the lacquey of Prince Metternich, or the page of the late 
Emily Marchioness of Londonderry. 

The Congress of Vienna, like every other congress in modern 
times, presents two distinct aspects. The one public and patent 
to all the world—the other latent and adit unless to the 
kings and cabinets initiated. The secret letters and confidential 
communications of Lord Castlereagh to the Prince Regent, and to 
Lord Bathurst, from the beginning of October, 1814, to the 
commencement of January, 1815, and of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who supplied the place of his brother plenipotentiary and 
friend at the congress, from February, 1815, to the moment of its 
close, would, no doubt, afford some of the rarest materials for 
anecdote, history, and memoirs; but it is not likely that any of 
these familiar and confidential letters will ever be made public; 
certainly not in our own day. There was yet another hand from 
which much might have been expected. It is well known that 
during the congress the most unreserved communication existed 
between Louis XVIII. and his adroit and pliant plenipotentiary. 
A scholar, a man of taste and erudition, tots XVIII. was not 
only possessed with the mania and weakness of corresponding on 
all subjects, literary, political, and scientific, but his most 
Christian majesty was also desirous of learning, like all the 
branches of the elder Bourbons, the little tittle-tattle, the small 
gossip, and the secret scandal, of the rout of kings and rabble of 
ministers assembled in the capital of the soi-disant descendant of 
all the Czsars. 

Talleyrand was too good a courtier not to gratify this royal 
yet paltry es yr There was not an intriguing adventure, 
not a royal and imperial amour, not a masked ball, not a dinner 
or supper, or Tanz Musique at the Redouten Saal, which the ex- 
bishop did not most unctuously describe for the pleasure and 
instruction of his royal master. If Alexander, in a fit of 
half-religious mysticism, or something still more mundane, 
flung himself at the feet of Madame de Krudener;—if Met- 
ternich dallied till the dawn of day in a secluded alcove 
with some pretty grifinn;—if Castlereagh danced with imper- 
turbable and relentless energy all night long, disclosing his 





* Congrés de Vienne, par De Flassan, tome i., p. 219. 
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thin and shapeless calves in tight pantaloons;—if Maximilian 
of Bavaria cracked a coarse joke;—or that Daniel Lambert of 
kings, the Colossus of Wurtemberg, surfeited himself with a 
Brobdignagian allowance of sturgeon and sauer kraut ;—if the 
sly and insinuating Duchess of Oldenburg flirted in the guise 
of a grisette, for some politic and fraudulent purpose; or the exu- 
berant humour of his Majesty of Benne exuded in lively 
quips and cranks, savouring more of the cabaret than the cabinet; 
—if the brisk and insatiable vanity of Lord Stewart, his inevitable 
want of tact, and unmistakable want of temper, led him into scrape 
after scrape—all were noted down by the imperturbable and inex- 
orable ex-bishop with point and precision. Nor did the other sex 
escape unscathed. The fan of this princess, the sable pelisse of 
that, the diamond stomacher of this duchess, the beautiful brace- 
let of that other, were all described and chronicled with the special 
science of a Storr and Mortimer; or, better still, with the glowing 
eloquence of a Laure (of the house of Maradan Carson); or, to 
speak synchronously, of a real Bourbonite bodice-maker and legi- 
timate milliner, such as Victorine herself. It was after having 
received one of these pleasant missives, in which the dresses an 
costumes of emperors and empresses, archdukes and archduchesses, 
magnates and starosts, were graphically described, that the gouty 
and caustic monarch is reported to have exclaimed, ‘ M. de Tal- 
leyrand n’a oublié qu’une seule chose, c’est de nous faire savoir 
quel était son costume 4 lui, car il en a de rechange.’ 

But where, it may be asked, are all these confidential letters 
now? This alone is certain, that they are not among the archives 
of the affaires étrangéres ; for one fine morning, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the Prince of Beneventum took the slight and super- 
fluous precaution of removing the secret and anecdotical portion 
of the letters to his private hotel in the Rue St. Florentin. There 
remain, then, in the archives of France but the political and offi- 
cial correspondence, which is in every sense public property. The 
author of this portion of these materials for future conus | is the 
worthy and excellent M. La Bernardiere, previously to the first 
revolution a member of the congregation of the Oratoire, but who 
subsequently, on the suppression of his order, embraced the career 
of politics, and was ultimately employed as Chef de Division in the 
affaires étrangéres. It is curious as well as instructive, at this dis- 
tance of time, to reflect how many ecclesiastics were flung into the 
stormy career of politics by the revolution. Talleyrand, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Baron Louis, Minister of Finance, Fouché, 
Minister of Police, De Pradt, Ambassador to Warsaw, Sieyes, 
of Pigeon House memory, immortalized by the greatest of orators 
and the first of philosophic statesmen (Burke), and La Bernardiére, 
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Chef de Division, cum multis aliis. The only instance of such a 
signal deviation from an original vocation that occurs to us under 
the government preceding the revolution, was that in every way 
most remarkable one, of M. Turgot.* 

To return to the matter more immediately in hand. If the 
publication of the private papers of Castlereagh and Wellington 
be dim and distant, we fear that there is still less chance of the 
correspondence of Talleyrand being disclosed to a wondering and 
expectant public, in all the permanency of pica and long primer. 
What then are we to do? ‘There is a morbid craving, a ‘ Morning 
Post’ anxiety for minute and petty details, and private anecdote; 
and if the primary evidence be wanting—if the original deed be 
lost or destroyed, we must have recourse to secondary evidence. 
In this emergency of the reading public, forth comes the Count 
A. de la Garde, professing to give his recollections and portraits 
of the dinners, dresses, and dances, of the balls and masquerades, 
the masks and musical festivals, the punning pic-nickery and 
pallardise of the congress and its complement; and though there 
be great parvity in the idea, and albeit it plaimly discloses 
a wonderful littleness of mind, still we are bound to confess 
that the Count has executed his self-appointed task with all 
the zeal of a literary Introducteur des Ambassadeurs, and all 
the gaudy pride of a provincial posture-master. What man- 
ner of man is this however, and where does he come from, 
who so obligingly ushers us into the best of company? The Count 
A. de la Garde was we believe (though he does not tell us so) 
born in France, somewhere about the year 1782 or ’83, and must 
now therefore be in the 60th or 61st year of his age. His father 
(if we are not misinformed, for on this point also he is silent) was 
employed in the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. During the 
progress of the French revolution he had constantly refused to 
emigrate. Proscribed because of his attachment to his legitimate 
- king, he saved his head from the scaffold by secreting himself in 
the house of a friend. When the first paroxysms of the fever of 
blood were over, the old Count thought he might again show him- 
self ina country which he had never abandoned. But his name 
was still written in ensanguined letters on the fatal list, and pro- 
scribed anew after the 18th Fructidor (4th September, 1797), 
he was obliged to emigrate to escape a more lingering death 
in the pestilential deserts of Sinnamary. He fled to Ham- 
burg. His son, the author of the work at present under review, 
was his only companion. The capaleneel all the miseries of an 
involuntary and sudden aiken, Invited by the Count de 


* See ‘Mémoires de Abbé Morellet,’ tome i., p. 12. 
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Fersen to repair to Sweden, they left Hamburg, and travelling the 
arid and sandy plains of Holstein, gained Copenhagen on foot. 
They were received with the greatest kindness by the Count de 
Lowendall, whom the elder La Garde had formerly known in 
Paris. By this worthy man, father and son were presented to the 

rince royal, at whose grotesque dress the young emigrant had 
Leary laughed the day previously in the park of Copenhagen. 
The poor young man when presented would have sunk down 
from mingled emotions of fear and shame when he found who 
had really been the subject of his mirth, had he not been encou- 
raged by the angelic countenance of a young woman by the 
prince’s side. ‘This was his charming sister the Princess of Au- 
gustenburg, who, with an imploring look, besought her brother 
to read the petition of the forlorn exile. 

The prince read the document attentively, questioned the 
unfortunate young man more at length, and having learned the 
history of his miserable pilgrimage, exclaimed to his sister, “‘ Alas! 
another victim of the revolution.” 

‘* But surely you know German?” said the prince. 

** Not a word,” said the young De la Garde. 

** Poor boy!” said the princess, ‘* so young, and withal so much 
of suffering. How sad and wearisome, indeed, must your journey 
have appeared over these dreary sands of ours; an exile in a 
strange land.” And the tears started into her beautiful eyes, and 
coursed each other down her cheeks. 

But succour was at hand. An order on the royal treasury was 
soon given and paid, and the passage of the young exile was 
taken on board a merchant ship for Stockholm, somewhere in the 
month of March, 1801; but the vessel being detained by baffling 
winds, he was present at the passage of the Sound by Parker and 
Nelson on the night of the 2d of April, 1801, and did good ser- 
vice to the prince, by whose bounty he had profited a few days 
before. 

At length, however, after the signature of the armistice which 
destroyed the armed neutrality of the Northern Powers, he sets sail 
for Stockholm, and from thence proceeds to Amsterdam to join 
his father. In that city he remains till Napoleon has completely 
triumphed over all the opponents of a consulate for life. The 
First Consul, strong enough at this juncture—we suppose the 6th 
Floreal (26th Apmil, 1802), for no dates are given—to be clement, 
interposes no obstacle to the return of those unfortunate emi- 
grants who had fled to escape the scaffold. The old Count de la 
Garde, having at this moment urgent need of those pecuniary 
resources without which it is impossible to live in a land of exile, 
despatched his son to Paris under the care of a M. Clement. They 
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take up their quarters at the Hétel de Calais, Rue Coquilliére. 
But ithemn is instantly called off on a family business to 
Dijon, and regommending young De la Garde to M. Chaudeau, a 
pastrycook and master of the hotel, the stripling is forthwith 
installed in a modest bedroom on the fifth story at the moderate 
rent of twelve francs a month. The repasts of the young emigrant 
are proportioned to the exiguity of his purse. Cold and famine 
soon stare him in the face, but he nevertheless feels all the ine- 
briating transport of a return to his native land, and like a ship- 
wrecked mariner, seems to clutch the soil on which he is cast. The 
poor serving girl at the hotel tells him of a handsome young man, 
the tenant of the bedroom before his occupancy, who had been 
turned half-naked into the streets in an inclement night by his 
unfeeling landlord, because he was in arrear of rent. He dreams 
of this remorseless tapster. He sees the horrid spectre with an 
unpaid bill in one hand, and a padlock in the other to seal the 
door for ever against him. Now he no longer sleeps for dread of 
duns; hardly does he eat. The canker in his mind is corroding 
away his feeble body. He cannot remain still an instant. Out 
he goes into the heart of that busy, bustling, stinking, sensual 
Paris. Itis to him a cold yet crowded wilderness. He passes 
the blood-bespotted Boulevards, traverses the Rue Grange Bata- 
liére, and thinks to come right on the Hétel Choiseul, which had 
anciently been the happy home of his family. Alas! the hotel 
exists no longer. It is transformed into an auction-room. The 
venerable house-porter, too, is gone, and nothing remains of the 
past but the old house-dog Castor, who seems to recognise the 
child who had so often pulled both ears and tail in the days of 
other years and other dynasties. 

Whilst our hero was yet a child living at the Hétel Choiseul, 
another family inhabited a portion of the house. There was a 
young daughter of this family, the playmate of De la Garde’s 
infantine years, who subsequently became the reigning beauty of 
the day, and afterwards the wife of one of the richest bankers of 
Paris, M. Recamier. As the pockets of the unfortunate young 
man collapsed from mere emptiness, as he could not even raise a 
trifle on the portrait of Louis XVI., presented by the unfortunate 
monarch to his father, he bethought him of this early friend of 
his youth. But Madame Recamier is living at Clichy. To 
Clichy he hies him, dressed out in a three-cornered chapeau, which 
his father had never permitted him to change for a round hat, 
the one being in the old man’s estimate the type of noblesse, the 
other of sans-culottism. His coat was the identical upper-vestment, 
and a motley one it was, which he had worn on the day of his 
first communion. It was a black cloth, striped with silk of the 
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same colour. His trousers of nankeen, were buckled at the knees 
with pre-Adamite buckles, his doublet was lapelled and embroider- 
ed with flowers, while his laced buskins disclosed to the eye in all 
their radiant colours a pair of gaudy silk stockings which had be- 
longed to Gustavus II]. of Sweden, and of which the monarch’s 
valet de chambre had made the young emigrant a present at 
Stockholm. ‘ Will she receive me, will she recognise me? 
thought he as he approached the porter’s lodge at Chchy. He 
sent in his name, and was met with the freezing answer, ‘ Ma- 
dame regrets she cannot receive you to-day. Not having the 
honour of being personally acquainted with you, she begs that you 
will be so good as to inform her in writing of the object of your 
visit.’ Years had certainly rolled by, yet 1t was to be thus 
forgotten. The exile was about to wander silently and sadly 
away, when he bethought him of the name of ‘ Lolo,’ the very 
sobriquet of his infancy, and by which he had often been called 
by the owner of the chateau of Clichy; when, presto! the magic 
of that little word opens to him the house and table of Madame 
Recamier, by whom he is received with hospitality and succoured 
in the manner most grateful to his wants and his feelings. 

But it will not do to spunge for ever on the bounty of any 
one, much less of a noble-hearted woman, and the young La 
Garde again travels back to Sweden, from whence, at the invita- 
tion of Count Felix Potocki, so well known by his colossal for- 
tune, his immense popularity, and the important part he took in 
the affairs of his country, he proceeds to Poland. At Tulczim, 
the chateau of the count, and where hospitality was practised on 
a scale absolutely regal, we conjecture (for nothing is positively 
stated) De la Garde remained some years. ‘This must have been 
one of the happiest periods of his life. The house was always 
filled with company. Sometimes visits were made of three years’ 
length. A gay and gorgeous hospitality was the order of the 
day. Horses, equipages, and servants, were at the disposal of the 
visiter. There were plays, and hunting-parties, and operas, and 
the Polish poet Sanheder, then in the zenith of his fame, was 
an inmate of the castle, whose fair mistress, the Countess Po- 
tocka, was one of the most fascinating and accomplished women 
in Europe. The history of this lady, born a Greek of the Fanal, 
is in itself a romance. It was for her that the garden of So- 
phiowka, one of the rarest in Europe, was created, on the site of 
that spot famed as the place where Ovid was exiled. ‘There, in 
the midst of the Steppes of Yedissen, was created a garden rival- 
ing that far-famed garden of Armida. From Poland young De 
la Garde proceeds to Russia. Many of the best years of his hfe 
are spent between Petersburg and Moscow. He visits the 
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Crimea too, and Kioff. From his intimacy with Tettenborn, 
De Witt, Ouvaroff, and others of the Russian army, we incline 
to think he must have entered the military service of the Czar; 
but it is plain that if he had ever worn a Russian epaulette, he 
had cast it off before the autumn of 1814. 

He arrived in Vienna in the last days of September, 1814. 
The fétes had already commenced. There were, he says, nearly 
100,000 strangers already arrived. But surely here must be some 
gross mistake. Even in 1839 Vienna contained only 8200 
houses, and a quarter of a century previous the number could not 
have exceeded 7000. The population of Vienna in 1814 did not 
amount to 300,000, and any one who knows any thing of the 
city, containing as it does only 127 streets, or its faubourgs (like 
the P.S. to a lady’s letter), more important and considerable than 
the city itself, will at once presume that it was quite impossible 
that accommodation could have been found for an additional 
third, suddenly and uno flatu added to the ordinary population. 
It has been our good or ill fortune to have three times visited this 
celebrated capital, and we never on any occasion heard the num- 
ber of strangers estimated at above 5000. Nor did they amount 
to any thing like that number, as we happen to know, in the year 
1831, the period of the marriage of the present Emperor. There 
is evidently, therefore, great exaggeration in this estimate. We 
are as little disposed to credit that Lord Castlereagh paid for his 
apartment, during his sejour in that capital, 500/. a month, or at 
the rate of 6000/. a year, as even now, thirty years later, when 
_ and population have greatly increased, one of the finest 

otels in the city might be obtained at a rent of 2007. a month, or 
24001. a year. One of the first visits of De la Garde was to the 
renowned and witty Prince de Ligne, then in his 80th year. As 
fully one-third of these volumes is filled with the sayings and 
doings of the prince, we may be pardoned for giving a slight 
sketch of a man but little known to the present generation, and 
of whom no biography is attempted in these columns. 

Charles Joseph Prince de Ligne, born in 1735, was descended 
from one of the most illustrious families of Belgium, of which the 
House of d’Aremberg is but a younger branch. He was the son 
and grandson of field-marshals, a dignity which he himself at- 
tained late in life. There was no man of his day who attained 
greater perfection in what the French call the ‘ art de vivre’ than 
the Prince de Ligne. The tone and polish of his manners, the 
charm and grace of his conversation, the readiness and piquancy 
of his wit, always subservient to good taste and good feeling, 
were not less remarkable than the manly beauty of his person. 


He entered the Austrian service in 1751. His advancement was 
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rapid and deserved, for every step was the price of some glorious 
and daring deed of valour. During the seven years’ war and the 
— of the Austrian and Russians against the Turks, he 
particularly distinguished himself. But his literary, civil, and social 
triumphs were equally remarkable. The twenty-nine volumes 
of his published works are but little known in England. Four- 
teen volumes of these are devoted to military affairs, and though 
nearly half a century has elapsed since they were published, it is 
impossible even in our day to read them without being struck by 
the profoundness, csalaalin and singular power of minute ob- 
servation disclosed in the ‘ Fantaisies et Préjugés Militaires,’ a copy 
of which, printed at what he called his ‘ refuge’ at Leopoldberg 
near Vienna, we have now before us. It is, however, on his let- 
ters, memoirs, and detached thoughts, that the fame of De Ligne, 
as an author, must chiefly rest. We find in these depth without 


eames originality without egotism, and that indescribable 
isser aller manner, that ‘ beau desordre,’ that negligent grace 
often beyond the reach of the most practised art. e can well 
conceive in reading the playful and agreeable letters of the old 
marshal, models of a ‘style parlé,’ how he must have amused 
the Empress Catherine in that famous journey into the Crimea 
in 1787, when the Semiramis of the north was accompanied by 


the playful historian of the journey, by Potemkin, M. de Segur, 
and our own agreeable Fitzherbert, afterward Lord St. Helens, 
One of the remarkable things we shall ever remember, was a 
description more than twenty years ago of that same journey by 
that old English diplomatist, who once observing his pretty 
mistress gazing at the silver glory of the moon on a fine sum- 
mer evening, gracefully and gallantly exclaimed, ‘ Ne la regar- 
7 trop, ma chére, car je ne puis pas vous la donner.’”* 
nder the wings of this Nestor the favourite of Catherine, of 

Marie Antoinette, and Joseph II., was De la Garde introduced to 
the gay scenes of that gormandizing capital, whose inhabitants think 
that man was destined by a superior and superintending power 
to eat much and long. 

Oben wohnt ein Geist der nicht 

Menschlich ziirnt und schmiilet, 

Noch mit Wolkem im Gesicht 

Kiiss und Flaschen zihlet: 

Nein; Er lachelt mild herab, 


Wenn sich zwischen Wieg und Grab 
Seine Kinder freuen. 


‘ You are come in the nick of time,’ said the old warrior, as 


* * Memoirs de Marmontel.’ 
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De la Garde entered his antechamber. ‘ All Europe is at Vienna. 
But the web of politics is embroidered with fétes. The Congress 
does not march, but it dances, Heaven, knows enough. There is 
a rabble of kings here, and you cannot turn the corner of a street 
without jostling a majesty. But dine with me to-morrow at four, 
and we will afterwards go to the Redouten ball.” And to the 
ball they did go. There the old marshal does the honours to his 
young friend, and points out all the remarkable characters. That 
graceful, martial-looking man is the Emperor Alexander. He 
gives his arm to Prince Eugene Beauharnais, for whom he has a 
real liking. When Eugene first arrived here with the King of 
Bavaria, his father-in-law, the court of Austria long hesitated as 
to the rank that he should have, but the Emperor of Russia gave 
* so decided an opinion that he is now treated with the honours 
due to his station.’ 

That grave-looking person dancing with the handsome Nea- 

litan with the gracefully rounded arms, and the elegant figure, 
is the King of Prussia. ‘The open countenanced, honest-looking 
fellow opposite, is the King of Bavaria, and the _ person near 
him with the aquiline nose, and the white hairs, the King of Den- 
mark. ‘The lively humour and happy repartees of the Dane have 
made him the delight of the royal and imperial circles. He is 
called here ‘ de loustic de la Brigade Souveraine. ‘That ‘tun 
of a man’ is the King of Wurtemberg; near him is his son, who is 
in love with the Duchess of Oldenburg. And now having 
pointed out the principal figures, the old man allowed his protégé 
to shift for himself. ‘There he saw in wandering round the room, 
Zibin, whom he had known at Moscow in 1812, and with whom 
he had visited the Crimea, the Ukraine, and Turkey, and Achille, 
Rouen, and Bulgari, and Cariati, and Tettenborn, and many others 
quos nunc perscribere longum est. 

The next day there was a grand military festival, at which all 
the sovereigns, to use a F rench phrase, assisted, and at which the 
took their places (to avoid all quarrels about precedence) anal 
ing to age, the King of Wurtemberg, as the oldest king, being al- 
lowed the pas. The arrangement was found so convenient that 
it was not afterwards departed from. The sovereigns next ex- 
changed orders, crosses, and decorations, and then gave each other 
regiments in their different armies. No sooner was this done than 
all the ten digits of all the thousands of tailors in Vienna were put 
into motion, that his majesty the Emperor of Austria might in- 
stantly appear in the uniform of the Imperial Guards of his majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias. Malvolio’s going cross-gartered 
was a faint type of this huge and heinous piece of Imperial and 
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Royal tomfoolery. Then there was such a lavish giving of pre- 
sents. The Calmuc-visaged Czar presented a fur dressing-gown 
to his elderly brother of Austria, while the starch and stiff ng 
of Prussia, not to be outdone, offered to the Kaiser Franz a silver 
basin and ewer, that he might be enabled to keep a clean pair of 
hands if not a clear conscience. Nor were these the only civilities. 
Oneday Franz was driving in the Prater, and wishing to get outand 
walk, he tried to catch the eye of some of his lacqueys; but in vain. 
Alexander, who is on horseback quick as lightning, divines his 
intention, jumps from his steed, and with all the agility of a run- 
ning footman, and all the cunning of a Cossack, offers his arm to 
his less nimble brother. At this spectacle of apt graciousness, 
says simple Count La Garde, the welkin rang with acclamations. 

Meanwhile the deliberations of the Great Council were a 
in mystery, but a thousand conjectures were hazarded at the salons 
of the Countess de Fuchs, then one of the most fashionable of the 
Viennese ladies. The countess was ten years later, as we know 
from experience, one of the most agreeable women in the high 
society of Vienna, but at the epoch of the Congress she must have 
been in the zenith of her fame. Her circle was, in 1815, com- 
posed of the Countess of Pletemberg, of the Duchesses of Sagan 
and Exerenza, and their sister Madame Edmund de Perigord 
(better known in London as Madame de Dino), niece by marriage 
of Talleyrand, and born Duchess of Courlande, of the Chanoinesse 
Kinski, the Duke of Dalberg, Marshal Walmoden, the three Counts 
Pahlen, the Prince Philip of Hesse Homburg, the Prince Paul 
Esterhazy, afterwards ambassador in England; the Prince Eugene 
Beauharnais, the Russian General De Witt, M. de Gentz, General 
Nostitz, Varnhagen, the poet Carpani, and Ompteda, ex-minister of 
Westphalia, only ex-minister, because there was no longer a king- 
dom of Westphalia to serve; and last, though not least, George 
Sinclair, lately M.P. for Perthshire, or Caithness, we forget which, 
and son of old mangel-wurzel Sir John. Madame Fuchs had 
retained the old Viennese habit of eating supper, and at her hotel 
La Garde became a regular habitué. 

On the third day of his arrival,” our young friend (for he was 
young thirty years ago), paid a visit to Talleyrand, whom he had 
not seen since 1806, and received an invitation to dinner. Few 
persons had been invited. There were present, of course, the diffe- 
rent members of the French embassy, and Madame Edmund de 
Perigord, but beside these the only guests were Count Razo- 
mowski, Pozzo di Borgo, the Duke de Richelieu, and De la 
Garde, who had now seen Pozzo di Borgo for the first time. 
Pozzo appeared to have all the Corsican finesse, vivacity, and 
2B2 
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imagination. ‘ La France,’ said he, ‘ est une marmite bouillante ; 
il faut y rejeter tout ce qui en sort.’ But though the conversa- 
tion of the Corsican was piquant and pointed, yet it was easy to 
see, says De la Garde, that the scholarship of which he made a 
parade was neither ripe nor profound. He had a perfect mania 
for quotation, but his citations wanted variety. In an after-din- 
ner argument he supported his opinion by a — from Dante, a 
phrase of Tacitus, and some shreds and patches from English ora- 
tors. La Bernardiére, who sat next to De la Garde, told him he 
had heard the very same quotations two days before at a dinner at 
Prince Hardenberg’s. But this conversational legerdemain is 
practised not only by the gay tirailleurs of the dinner-table, but 
by the heavy humdrum brigade of the house of commons; and 
demagogues resort to the trick as well as diplomatists. An even- 
ing party followed, of which the Countess Perigord did the 
honours with enchanting grace. Our author is delighted with 
his dinner and his host. ‘Though there was something cold and 
indifferent in the demeanour and manners of Talleyrand, yet 
when he desired to please, every word, every look, every gesture 
told. Flexible, graceful, easy, and profound, he was equally 
at home in a congress as in a drawing-room, mastering the most 
knotty and important questions in the one, by the elevated com- 
prehensiveness of a mind devoid of prejudice and passion, and 
charming the domestic circle in the other, by happy sallies, or 
that sly and quiet humour, that sure and exquisite tact, in which 
he was so wonderful a proficient. Happy the man, says our au- 
thor, who is placed in the morning next the Prince de Ligne, 
and in the evening next Prince Talleyrand. 

The next visit which La Garde made in company with the 
Prince de Ligne, was to Isabey, the painter. ‘ A congress is 
about to be held at Vienna, go there,’ said Talleyrand, and 
straightway Isabey went. ‘ I have come to Vienna, M. le Maré- 
chal,’ said the painter, ‘ in the hope of reproducing the features 
of all the remarkable persons, and I ought undoubtedly to com- 
mence with you, my good prince.’ 

‘ Assurément en ma qualité de doyen d’fge,’ was the old man’s 
repy. Every one has seen either the original or engravings of 
of Isabey’s celebrated chef-d’euvre of the Congress of Vienna. 
The picture is supposed to represent the congress at the moment 
when Prince Metternich introduces the Duke of Wellington. 
Lord Castlereagh is in the middle of the mass of ministers. ‘Near 
him is Talleyrand, distinguished by his immovable imperturbabi- 
lity, whilst round him are grouped Nesselrode, Humboldt, Har- 
denberg, Stakelberg, and the other plenipotentiaries. It was not 
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originally intended that the Duke of Wellington should figure in 
the picture, for he did not come to Vienna till the month of Fe- 
bruary, when the design had been already sketched, but his arri- 
val, even thus late, necessitated the introduction of so important 
a personage; and Isabey, to whom but a corner of canvass re- 
mained, with the quick felicity of a man of real genius made a 
merit of what to an ordinary artist would have been a misadven- 
ture, and by a happy hit, brought forward the Great Duke as being 
introduced by Metternich when the Congress was in full sitting. 
Thus were the exigencies of chronology, and the exiguity of the 
canvass by a happy combination at once reconciled. 

For a long while Humboldt refused to sit for his portrait, ex- 
cusing himself on the ground that he would not on principle pay 
for so plain a face. At length he consented, unnecessarily stipu- 
lating, that he should not pay a doit. The portrait, when finished, 
was a striking likeness. ‘ Ah! ah!’ said the great naturalist, ‘ I 
have, indeed, paid nothing for my portrait, but Isabey has had his 
revenge.’ The face is a perfect resemblance of the original. 

The next day our author was present at the féte of the people, 
and on the following day he rode to the Prater. There was Lord 
Stewart driving his four-in-hand, and the Emperor Alexander in a 
curricle, with his sister the Duchess of Oldenburg.—On one side 
of the vehicle rode Prince Eugene Beauharnais ; on the other, the 
Prince Royal of Wurtemberg. Further on in the drive, our 
hero fell in with Alexander Ypailanti, son of the Hospodar of 
Wallachia, his old acquaintance at Petersburg, that jabbering 
sinuous Sclavonian Koslowski, minister of Russia at the court of 
Turin, and spruce young Luccheseni (1 muchacho tiene talento), 
who was what the Spaniards call Privado, and plenipotentiary to 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, better known as the profuse and 
profligate Eliza Bacciochi, the eldest sister of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. The four friends adjourned to the Kaiserinn von Cster- 
reich, where they enjoyed an excellent dinner, seasoned with some 
of the over coarse stories of Koslowski, who romanced with more 
than the usual readiness and recklessness of a Russian. 

Thence they adjourned to the little theatre of ae 
where they saw Caroline, the pretty check-taker of the Diana 
baths, transformed into a great lady sitting in her private box. 
The fancy of the king of had caused this metamorphosis, and 
when the business of the Congress was over, and this faded Covent 
Garden flower palled on the taste of her princely paramour, he 
directed the great Israelite banker of Vienna, to count out yearly 
12,000 florins to his abandoned Ariadne. 

Each nation had her especial queen of the drawing-room, during 
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the season of the congress. France was represented by Madame 
Edmund de Perigord, Prussia by the Princess of Tour and Taxis, 
Denmark by the Countess Bernstorff, England by Lady Cas- 
tlereagh, afterwards Emily Marchioness of Londonderry, and 
Russia by the Princess Bagration. The Princess Bagration was 
then in all the lustre of her beauty. Young, fair as alabaster, with 
the slightest tinge of rose, with small, delicately chiselled features, 
a soft and expressive countenance, full of sensibility, an uncertain 
and timid air, a figure petite, yet perfectly proportioned; she 
united the Oriental languor to the Andalusian grace. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered that her salons where thronged. Rus- 
sians, of course, were there in crowds, including the Emperor, 
Nesselrode, di Borgo, Razumowski, Volkonski, and Nariskin, the 
inevitable Koslowski, and the Count and Countess Tolstoy, but 
there too were all the sovereigns, and their ambassadors, the 
beautiful Princess of Tour and Taxis, sister to the still more beau- 
tiful and unfortunate Queen of Prussia, and the chronicler of the 
assembly, our unerring informant, De la Garde. It was at a 
lottery drawn at this hotel on the evening in question, that the 
monster in inhuman shape, (for he had neither the look, form, 
nor gait of humanity,) the Grand Duke Constantine, gained a 
pair of beautiful porcelain vases, which had been sent for from the 
manufactory at Berlin, by the King of Prussia. He at once pre- 
sented them to the charming hostess. Honest old Max of Bavaria 
won a box of mosaic, which he gave to Mary Esterhazy, and 
Capo d'Istria, a steel ornament, which he gallantly transferred to 
Katherine Volkonski. Alexander gained two bronze candlesticks, 
which he did not leave with the hostess, but carried off, like a crafty 
Cossack as he was, to a Mademoiselle L——, with whom he occu- 
pied his leisure hours. An avaricious autocrat was this same Alex- 
ander Romanzoff, pitifully parsimonious as one of those canny 
children of the Cannongate, who come to penny-a-line away their 
thrifty genius in London smoke, living on the luxury of a haporth 
of wheaten bread, until in the fulness of time and of fasting they 
became editors and proprietors of journals, East India directors, 
sergeants-at-law and queen’s counsel, or peradventure attorneys- 
general or lords chancellors of England or Ireland. All the linen 
which the emperor wore, says La Garde, was confectionné—(the 
word is sublimely transcendental, and untranslateable)—confec- 
tionné mark you, by the pretty hands of Mademoiselle Nariskin. 
He might have accepted the work, saith our moralising cicerone; 
nothing more simple than that, but then he should have paid 
like a gentleman for Coulson’s best Belfast linen, or Hor- 
rocks’s superior long cloth. But no; Nariskin’s fingers were 
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worked to the stumps. She was worse treated than Moses’ or 
Myer’s women. They receive 6d a shirt, saith our tender-hearted 
‘ Times,’ and find their own thread and rushlight; but the sewing 
woman of this cruel Czar, found her own lights and linen, the 
stuff and stitching were all her own, too, and she had but her 
labour for her pains. No wonder that Nariskin told the tale of 
shabbiness to all the little great who would listen to it in town 
and suburb—on the Bastei, in the Graben, or the more crowded 
Kohl Markt. 

Early the following morning there was a breakfast at a coun- 
try-box of the Prince de Ligne, at the Kahlenberg, and after that 
a rendezvous at Ypsilanti’s Hotel. Behold, says the Greek, to 
the wondering, yet believing Gaul, the six Jillets dour I have 
received since yesterday, and in different languages too, in Italian, 
in French, ay, even in Greek. 

A billet-doux written in Greek, 
The thought puts me quite in passion ; 
Could Longinus teach Grifinns to speak 
Soft nonsense to Hospodars of fashion. 

There, however, the billets lay in black and white, each of 
these amorous missives proposing an assignation at a different 
= church. But instead of going to any of the churches, the 

ungry young Hospodar galloped off to the Princess Helene Sowa- 
roft’s to a déeiner a la fourchette, where it may be that he swal- 
lowed cutlets of Archangel salmon, some slices of raw ham, a pot 
of anchovies, and a dish of fresh caviar, washed down with either a 
bottle of Beaune, or a quart of quass, or a full measure of Crimean 
champagne, or an honest bottle of Barclay’s brown stout, all of 
which we have seen produced at breakfast tempo fa both at Mos- 
cow and Petersburg. At this breakfast Ypsilanti is insidiously 
encouraged by the ‘hostess to labour in the regeneration of his 
country, Greece; not that any Russian under the sun cared then, 
or cares now, a rush for the independence of Greece; but that 
in the confusion and scramble and mélée, the Muscovite always 
cherishes the latent hope, that his kith, kin, or country may profit. 
Too well did the young Hospodar learn the lesson — him by 
female lips; and, after placing himself at the head of a fruitless 
and bootless insurrection, he was in the hour of his adversity 
abandoned and disowned by Russia. Capo d'Istria, who, for 
his own selfish and sinister purposes, had urged the young man 
to take the fatal step, was the first to counsel his dismissal from 
the Russian service. Arrested by the Austrian authorities, he 
remained seven long years a prisoner, and died at Vienna on 
the 31st of January, 1828, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. 
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His death arose from disease superinduced by his long imprison- 
ment. 

We cannot follow our author to a heron shooting-party, but 
we must give him rendezvous after the interval of a day at the 
Prince de Ligne’s country-box, where he met old Nowosiltzoff, 
in his youth a page of Catherine, then a councillor of state of the 
Emperor Alexander. Nowosiltzoff, whom we remember as 
afterwards the terror and scourge of Warsaw in 1828 and 1829, 
but who was nevertheless known to us as an agreeable and well-in- 
formed man in private life, was then engaged in the preparation of 
the constitution for Poland. There was a long discussion between 
the Prince and the Russian councillor on the subject of Polish 
independence; but although De Ligne took the popular and 
generous view, still we are bound fairly to admit, with 
Nowosiltzoff, that without frontiers and without fortresses, Po- 
land must either be an armed camp in the heart of peaceful 
Europe, presenting living ramparts in the shape of her own war- 
like pospolite, or she must become the appendage of some first- 
rate power possessing those natural frontiers or fortresses wanting 
to unhappy Sarmatia. That evening there was a grand carnival, 
followed by romances sung by the Princess Paul Esterhazy, the 
Countess Zichy, and the Duchess of Sagan. But it would require 
another Ariosto to go over this ground. Intrigues of all kinds, 
however, lie hidden under these fétes. It is an imbroglio, said 
De Ligne where the Almavivas and the Figaros are plentiful as 
blackberries. As to the Basils, they are thick enough strown 
everywhere: but heaven forbid that we may not at the end be 
tempted to exclaim with the gay barber— 


** Mais enfin qui trompe t’on ici.” 


Now they are arrived at the porte cochére of the Prince’s hotel. 
On the door was engraved his motto: 


Quo res cumque cadunt semper stat Linea recta. 


On the other side of the mansion, facing the Danube, were these 
lines: 


Sans remords, sans regrets, sans crainte, sans envie. 


Pleasure must at length give way to sleep, and to sleep they 
go at last. Next day there is a comedy at court; the Péres 
Nobles fall to the lot of elderly princes; an empress may be 
seen doing the grandes utilités, and an Imperial Duke barbers, 
amg and tutti quanti. We cannot run down such small 

eer as this, nor stop to witness the first tableau, even though 


it be Louis XIV. aux pieds de Madame de la Valliére. In one 
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of the tableaux there was a Jupiter wanting. The part fell for- 
tuitously, like the crown of Belden fifteen years afterwards, to 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, then a remarkably handsome man, in the 
prime of life. When the Apollo came to das for his part he was 
found to have a fierce pair of moustaches. These were sacrificed 
to the inexorable scissors, and the full-grown fools of quality were 
in ecstasies as the stubble was shaved away. Venus was repre- 
sented by Sir Sidney Smith’s daughter, the old blue jacket hav- 
ing come to the Congress to incense the kings against far honester 
and heartier fellows, the Barbary pirates. But in the end gallant 
Sir Sidney took nothing by his motion, either in reference to the 
pirates or to the legitimate descendant of inflexible old Téte de Fer, 
the Colonel Gustafson, for whose divine-right pretensions the 
admiral stickled with impetuous pertinacity. During the repre- 
sentation of the last tableau, Baron Thierry, a young Frenchman 
attached to the legation of Portugal, executed with great taste a 
solo on the harp. An imperial lady fell in love with him, but 
it was a mariage manqué aftcr all, and Thierry has since in re- 
venge set up for himself in the kingly or imperial line, at some un- 
pronounceable isle in the Pacific ocean. Lord Stewart is all this 
while running about with noisy mobility, chattering ‘ chough’s 


language.’ He is all fine feathers and fustian, and therefore goes 
by the nickname of Paon Doré. 
What a different man, however, is that pale-faced — in 
¢ 


the corner from this thing manufactured of gold lace and pipe 
clay. That quiet, modest person is De Gentz, to whom all 
the state secrets of Europe are open, and from whom nothing 
is hid. He it is that oils the springs of the state machine whic 

Metternich moves with such seeming ease. He holds the pen 
of a ready writer, and his gray goose quill is —_ the Austrian 
government, Aulic Counsel and all. His are the leading articles 
of the ‘ Wiener Beobachter,’ his the manifestos, his the procla- 
mations and paper pellets, which play as much havoc with the 
gray-coated man of Destiny as the snows of Russia. But he is 
heinously avaricious. He wants not gew-gaws and orders and 
decorations, but solid gold, true Conventions Munz, and not mere 
Wiener Wihrung.* And the sovereigns wisely gratify his stanchless 
avarice and put heaps of money into both his pockets. He is fond 
of solid animal pleasures too as honest Jack, and has sometimes 
but a haporth of bread like the fat. knight to a gallon of sack. 
Wise, long-headed Gentz, peace to thy manes, for thou art gone 


* Conventions Munz may be rendered as gold of full tale, and Wiener Wiahrung 
as a depreciated paper currency. 
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to thy account, and must at length answer for thy crapulousness, 
_- hot carousings, and almost pardonable passion for Fanny 
er. 

Now are evoked the glories of the tournaments of the middle 
_ There is another imperial carrousel at the palace of the 

iser, with twenty-four paladins and their lofty dames. De- 
cidedly this féte has been plagiarised without acknowledgment 
by Lord Eglintoun, at Eglingtoun Castle, with the help of the 
paon doré, erst Stewart, now Londonderry of Wynyard. After 
the carrousel there is a supper diversified by the red stockings of 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, the turban of the Pacha of Widin, the caftan 
of Maurogeny and the calpack of Prince Manuf bey of Mirza. 
‘Motley ’s your only wear’ indeed. Lady Castlereagh is at this 
supper, and displays round her forehead her husband’s order of the 
Garter. The venom of the Frenchman and the hyper-venom 
of the French emigrant break out at this piece of awkwardness. 
The story may or may not be true, but true or false we dare be 
sworn there was not a finer looking pair at the imperial supper 
of that gay night, nor a more lofty and dignified in air, gait, and 
manner, than Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, and the fair 
and full-blown Emily, one of the finest specimens of an English 


gentlewoman. 


The sovereigns feed in public on the following day. They eat 
right royally, but so monstrous is the King of Wurtemberg about 
the midriff, that cabinetmakers are previously called in to scoop 
and hollow out a place in the table to suit the amplitude of his 
vast abdomen. 

Dulness and dyspepsia are now beginning to seize on these 


diners-out of the first magnitude, when Alexander, in order to 
give a fillip to the follies of the hour, determines on having a ball 
at his ambassador’s, Count Razumowski’s, to celebrate his sister’s 
birthday. The ball is given, but the palace which had been 
twenty years in course of building and decorating, and which 
contained the rarest and most precious works of art, suddenly 
takes fire, and is burnt to the ground. The conflagration pro- 
duced a startling sensation on all, but excited mournful re- 
membrances in the old Prince de Ligne. There wants but one 
thing more to ‘cap the climax’ of the congress, said he, ‘and 
that is the funeral of an old field-marshal—but the potentates 
shall not be gratified—I am not sufficient of a courtisan to die to 
please them.’ 

A day or two afterwards the old man was seized with a violent 
erysipelas, which after a few days of great pain and suffering, 
put a period to his existence. 
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His dying bed was surrounded with his family and friends, and 
the Emperor of Austria came on foot and alone to bid a last 
adieu to the oldest of his servants. His eyes were closed by his 
daughter, the Princess Palfi, on the 13th of December, 1814. His 
funeral was after all one of the spectacles of the congress. Alas! 
what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue. Here is his 
epitaph, by Bonnay, at which he was the first to laugh, 

Ci git le Prince de Ligne : 
Il est tout de son long couché : 
Jadis il a beaucoup peché ; 


Mais ce n’etait pas a la ligne. 


For a while De la Garde is inconsolable, but one Julius Grif- 
fiths, an Englishman—(quexre Welsh), one of the most accom- 
plished men in Europe, a scholar, a great traveller, and a philo- 
sopher,—tells him that as nature resigns herself to these calamities, 
so ought the heart of man to learn resignation too. Alas! my 
dear Julius, says the Gaul, flinging himself into the arms of 
the Cambrian, when one loses uh a friend as this, one mourns 
him long—one regrets him for evermore. ‘“ Evermore” was the 
scriptural word used, not sempiternally, which is more sounding, 
though less Saxon. 

The old year of 1814 had now rung out its knell too, and by 
the first day of 1815, De la Garde had taken of Griffith consola- 
tion. He commenced the memorable 1815 in attending the pic- 
nic of Sir Sidney Smith in the Augarten. The price of this 
dinner was fixed at three Dutch ducats a-head, the produce to 
be applied to the release of the Christians in captivity in Barbary. 
Every crowned head, every minister of the congress was present. 
They all ate enormously. Some of them drank deep, and became 
saving your presence, right royal, which means in other words 
—— you do not know it), like Davy’s sow. But eating and 

inking have their limits, and there must be a carte payante at 


last. 


Now comes the reckoning, and the banquet o’er— 
The dreadful reckoning—and men smile no more. 


The waiter handed the plate to Alexander. Romanzoff paid 
his way like a man. What he gave to the serving man is not stated. 
Then came the Dane, and he was down with his ducats too. 
The Kellner intrepidly marches on to excellent Max of Bavaria. 
Max fumbles in one pocket of his waistcoat—and in the other— 
then tries his coat—finally his fob—then the waistcoat again, 
and the coat and the fob in turn; but his majesty is decidedl 
not worth a doit. He looks wistfully down the table to his 
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chamberlain, a man of taste and letters, and an author, too; but 
the chamberlain is talking of a book of his own writing (we know 
with the fondness of a parent how he may be excused), to Hum- 
boldt, and does not catch the monarch’s eye. Max then looks 
demurely and imploringly into the face of the waiter; but there 
stands Yan's head man, with white waistcoat and new pumps, 
worn for the first time, determined not to be bilked by any 
beer-bibbing Bavarian king whatever. A tapster’s arithmetic, as 
we practically know, is stronger than astone wall, and will not be 
beaten down unless by a charge of what Frederick of Prussia 
called ‘ Yellow Dragoons.’ Discountenanced and abashed, the old 
monarch rolls his eye round the room, in a floating and furtive 
fashion, when the guests, aware of the circumstances, explode 
into loud laughter. But the imperturbable waiter stands stock 
still; and at length Alexander and Eugene Beauharnais rush 
to the rescue, and pay the scot of their Bavarian brother. It is 
well this scene aid not occur at any Mansion-house dinner, for 
had Sir Peter Laurie been present, he had doubtless, on the 
view, committed Max as a rogue and a vagabond. How well 
do we know that every man in London is a rogue and a vaga- 
bond who has not a ducat in his doublet. This is not merely 
justice’s justice; it is the inevitable inference of the money-making 
public, of the harsh and hard-hearted and muddy-headed aristo- 
cracy of the breeches-pocket. 


Aquien falta el dinero 
Credito falta ; 

Y sobre el sonrjo 

No la esperanza. 


There were some droll fellows at this congress as well as diplo- 
matists. ‘There was imprimis Aidé, the Greek of Smyrna, in an 
oricntal costume, wishing to pass himself off as the Prince of 
Liban. ‘This cosmopolitan adventurer was a good deal patronized 
by Castlereagh. His mania was to be presented to all the nota- 
bilities of Europe. The Prince de Ligne had presented him to 
scores of diplomatists and attachés. He came to the charge a six- 
and-twentieth time, as some big-wig entered the room, with his 
eternal ‘do me the favour, Prince, to present me.’ The quick- 
witted old man, a little nettled, accorded his request, exclaiming, 
‘Je vous présente M. Aidé, un homme trés présenté, et trés peu 
présentable.” The fate of Aidé was curious. He married a rich 
wife at Cheltenham and took her to Paris. At a ball at Mr. 
Hope’s the Marquis de Bourbel (of Bogle v. Lawson unenviable 
notoriety) was waltzing round the room, when he accidentally 
trod on Aidé’s toe. ‘Je vous demande mille fois pardon, Mon- 
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sieur,’ said Bourbel, who could be very plausible and gentleman- 
like when he pleased.—‘ Monsieur,’ said Aidé rudely, ‘ quand on 
est si maladroit, onne doit pas valzer, du moins en public. —‘ Alors, 
Monsieur,’ rejoined Bourbel, ‘je retracte mes excuses.’ This was 
the ostensible cause of quarrel, but bad blood, mixed up with 
some jealousy, had previously rankled between the parties. A 
cartel on the part of Aidé was the consequence. De Bourbel, 
whose aim was unerring, came up to the mark, and shot the 
Greek through the heart at break of day on the following 
morning. Apropos of De Bourbel, we could wish he would take 
to his old tricks again of imitating the ‘ Billets Circulaires. We 
had a pleasant trip enough and a heavy ‘ honorarium’ in that same 
affair, and should like a repetition of both doses in the coming 
spring—the one as good for our health, the other for our pocket. 

Another of the English originals was Fonneron, formerly a 
banker at Leghorn, a humped back man with a humped back 
wife, as rich as Croesus, and whose only ambition was the harmless 
one of giving good dinners. We regret to think that the breed 
of Fonnerons is nearly extinct. We say it with mournful con- 
sciousness of the melancholy truth, there are few men who give 
good dinners now, and those few are humble, honest-hearted fel- 
lows like ourselves. It is literally the poor feeding the poor—the 
hungry giving to the famishing. Not one of the many rich rogues 
we have so often asked, has ever given us a basin of Spartan 
broth in return. As gentleman Jack Palmer said in the play, 
whose title we at present forget, ‘ There is, however, another, and 
a better world’ where it is to be hoped that we shall be looked 
after, and these varlets shall go ‘ Impransi.’ 

The only Englishman who contested the Amphytrionic palm 
with Fonneron, was one Raily. We suppose that our friend De 
la Garde means Reilly, or O'Reilly. “ The first time I ever saw 
him,” says Cambrian Griffiths (scholar, traveller, and philosopher), 
“* was at Lord Cornwallis’s table in Calcutta. I afterwards met him 
at Hamburg, in Sweden, in Moscow, and in Paris after the peace 
of Amiens, when he told me he had just arrived from Madrid.” 
‘ Rarement,’ as has been often said to our wandering selves, 


Rarement a courir le monde 
On devient plus homme de bien. 


There is something mysterious and singular about this man Raily. 
He rivals Cagliostro, and the Count of St. Germain, who lived like 
rinces, without having any revenues or honest means of making a 
ivelihood. Here, in Vienna,he outdoes the most opulent. He lives 
in the magnificent hotel of the Count of Rosenberg; his dinners 
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are of the most exquisite, his wines of the most recherché, his fur- 
niture and equipages of the first style of finish, his servants are in 
the richest liveries—But then he is a vulgar-minded fellow at 
bottom, for he talks too much of all these things, and like all low 
people, has eternally a Duke or a Marquis’s name oozing out at the 
corner of his ugly mouth. De la Garde is dying to see this fellow. 
They go and call on him. He pours on them the slaver of his 
fulsome flattery, and lets flow the sluices of his vulgarity. He 
prays the Cambrian and the Gaul—Griffiths—Julius Griffiths, and 
A. de la Garde, to do him the honour to dine that very day. The 
notice is short—wonderfully short—but there they will meet his 
very good friends, the hereditary princes of Bavaria—the Grand 
Duke of Baden, Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, K.C.B. K..H, K.T.S., 
&c. &c., several ambassadors and chargés d'affaires, and other per- 
sons of distinction of their acquaintance. Julius, the philosopher, 
and Adolphus, the epicurean, accept with alacrity: the repast is 
sumptuous, the wines exquisite, the coffee perfectly aromatic; but 
then, immediately after the liqueurs, whist and ecarté are introduced, 
and the guests crowd round a dry-looking mummy of an old man, 
tall and straight as a poplar, with a lively, fraudulent, beggar my 
neighbour sort of eye. This is Misther O’Bearn, (quere, O’Beirne) 
the most ancient and inveterate gambler in Europe, who tells them 
many queer stories of play, but nota man among them all is pigeoned 
or laid, though Reilly and O’Beirne are plainly confederated 
for plunder. Reilly is, in fact, a regular leg, a Bath born knight 
of the green cloth, who has shaken the dice box, and chicken- 
hazarded his way through every nook and cranny of this wicked 
world, where there was a shilling to stake, or a sixpence to gain. 
We have ourselves met a fellow of the name at Paris, as ignorant, 
as vain, and as vulgar, and who was under the strange hallucina- 
tion that he could speak and write English. We thought him a 
leg ora spy. It may have been the same man. His vicissitudes 
were indeed strange. Three years after this, in 1821, he was 
in the capital of France, a beggar and an outcast—His money, 
diamonds, carriages—horses—all arg gone. He calls on De la 
Garde. ‘I have exhausted every thing,’ said he, ‘ but this brace- 
let; which contains my poor wife’s hair. The bracelet would 
have followed every thing else to the pawnbroker’s shop, if I 
could have raised a five-frane piece on it, but I cannot.’—‘ Good 
Mr. Reilly,’ exclaims De la Garde, ‘why not address those 
illustrious persons you regaled so magnificently at Vienna.’— 
‘I have addressed them,’ rejoins the gambler, ‘ but have received 
no reply.’ Such, alas! is human life. Three years later, Reilly 
died of hunger in the public streets! 
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What are the Great ones of the Earth,‘ who play for the 
higher stakes of empires and kingdoms,’ doing all this while— 


They eat, they drink, they sleep—what then ? 
Why drink, and sleep, and eat again. 


The imperial table costs 50,000 florins a day, and the ordinary 
expenses amount to forty millions of francs. No wonder that 
Austria was obliged to tamper with her currency. There are 700 
envoyés, from all parts of the world, now at Vienna, and the 
consume so much daily that the price of wood and provisions 1s 
raised, and there is an extra allowance given to the employés, who, 
like the jolly Irishman, had been spending half-a-crown out of 
their sixpence a day! 

Our author’s last interview with Talleyrand is at a breakfast on 
his birth-day. De la Garde arrives before the prince is up. At 
length the man of many changes emerges through the thick and 
closely-drawn bed-curtains. Envelope in a muslin peignoir he 
submits his long head of hair to two coiffeurs, who succeed in 
giving it that flowing curl which we all remember, and which his 
well-known English imitator emulated in vain. Next comes the 
barber, who gallantly shaves away like smooth-chinned France of the 
olden time, and unlike hirsute stubble-bearded France of the pre- 
sent day, then comes the powder puff, then the washing of the 
hands and nails. Finally, there is the ablution of the feet, infinitely 
less agreeable to the olfactory nerves, as the lame leg of the prince 
requires to be dashed over with Bareges water, and that specific 
stinks in the nostrils of all human kind, being a distinctly com- 
pounded recognisable stench of burnt sulphur and rotten eggs. Per- 
fumed and washed, the prince’s cravat must now be tied; the first 
valet de chambre advances and arranges a most graceful knot. 
The remaining adjustment of habiliment is soon finished, and 
behold the halting diplomatist at his ease, with the modish air of 
a grand seigneur, and that perfect d plomb and usage, the result 
partly of early education, and chiefly of that long commerce with 
the celebrated men of all countries which he enjoyed alike from 
his birth, his social position, his talents, and the high offices which 
he filled in all the varying mutations of dynasties and governments. 

Meanwhile, the man of destiny with the gray frock-coat had 
been showing some signs of life. The congress were about to 
remove him from Elba to St. Helena, when all of a sudden he 
appeared at Cannes. From Cannes he hastens to Paris. His 
progress is an ovation. But Talleyrand is unabashed as undis- 
mayed. On the 13th of March he caused the adoption of the 
declaration, in virtue of which the great disturber of the peace of 
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nations was put under the ban of Europe. On the 25th of March 
the alliance against France was renewed. The sittings of the con- 
ress lasted till the 10th of June, but the idle, the frivolous, and 
ashionable crowd hastened quickly away. The balls and con- 
certs are now over—the bona robas are taking French leave— 
the fiddles are packed in their cases—the cogged dice are stowed 
carefully away—the casseroles and stewpans are laid up in ordi- 
nary—the miitres d’hétel are in movement, and the cooks secure 
their places in the Eilwagen, lest the broth at home should be 
spoiled. At such aseason De la Garde’s occupation is gone. He 
is the historian of dinners and dances and plays, not of treaties and 
protocols, but there is a time for all things and Horace tells him— 
Edisti satis, lusisti, atque bibisti ; 
Tempus tibi abire est. 

We have said the subject is a trifling, perhaps an ignoble, one; 
it is after all but whipped cream; but if there needs must be a 
chronicler of the trivialities of the congress, commend us to M. De 
la Garde, in whose volumes there may be found some amusement 
if not much instruction. 

It may be asked, do we rise from the perusal of these volumes 
impressed with the wisdom, gravity, and ability of the statesmen 
and ministers. Nota bit of it. With the exception of Talley- 
rand, Metternich, Castlereagh, Wellington, Humboldt, Harden-, 
berg, and Gentz, there was not one among the crowd congre- 
gated at Vienna who could have made 1000/. a year at the bar (a 
sum we have never earned ourselves, though duller fellows triple 
the money), or 300/. a year in scribbling for newspapers or re- 
views. But then it may be asked if their social position and 
manner of life was not abundantly enviable and enjoyable? To 
this inquiry we briefly reply, in the words of an old French 
author, when speaking of the life of courts and congresses— 

“ Manger toujours fort tard, changer la nuit en jour, 
N’avoir pas un ami bien que chacun on baise, 
Etre toujours debout et jamais a son aise, 
Fait.voir en abregé comme on vit a la cour.” 

There is a compensating truth in the couplets which atones for 
their ruggedness, and as the grapes are sour to us—as we are nei- 
ther ambassador (not even ambassador at Madrid, though we at 
once possess and lack the ae nor envoy, nor chargé i affaires, 
nor simple attaché, we will hold to the comfortable and indepen- 


dent doctrine, that it is better to be our own master than any man’s 
slave. 
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4, Medii Evi Kalendarium; or, Dates, Charters, and Customs of 
the Middle Ages, with Calendars from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
Centuries ; and an alphabetical Digest of obsolete Names of Days, 
forming a Glossary of the Dates of the Middle Ages, with Tables 


and other aids for ascertaining Dates. By R.'T. Hampson. 2 
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‘WASTE not time, it is the stuff of which life is made,’ was 
the saying of a great philosopher who has concentrated the wis- 
dom of volumes in these few brief but most expressive words. 

All ages, all nations, have felt the truth of this definition of 
time; andasif with a presentiment of this all-wise injunction, not 
to waste the precious stuff of which life is made, have ever busied 
themselves with an endeavour to discover the best method of 
accurately measuring it. 

It forms no part of our present intention to record these dif- 
ferent attempts; to trace the various changes and corrections which 
increasing knowledge has introduced into the Calendar; or to 
show wherein consisted the superior accuracy of the Julian over 
the Alban or Latin Calendar; or how Gregory XIII., upon finding 
that by the introduction of the Bissextile days a difference of ten 
days had arisen between the Calendar and the actual time, caused 
them to be abated in the year 1582, by having the 11th of 
March called the 21st, thereby making it for that year to consist 
of twenty-one days only. As little need we dwell upon the fact 
that this new, or Gregorian style, as it was called out of respect to 
the Pope by whom it was introduced, was immediately adopted by 
all those countries of Europe which recognised the papal autho- 
rity; while, on the other hand, those who then held the opinion, 
so prevalent even in our own days, that no good thing could come 
out of Rome, agreed in rejecting it—so that it was only recog- 
nised by the Protestants of Germany in the year 1700, and by 
our own country in 1752. 

Sir Harris Nicolas, in that most useful little book, his ‘ Chrono- 
logy of History,’ has pointed out the fact, which is very little 
known, that an effort was made to reform the Calendar in this 
country as early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth—by the intro- 
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duction of a bill, entitled—‘ An act, giving Her Majesty autho- 
rity to alter and new make a Calendar, according to the alendar 
used in other countries,’ which was read a first time in the House 
of Lords, on the 16th of March, (27 Eliz.) 1584-5. This measure 
having however failed, for reasons which do not appear, Lord 
Chesterfield is entitled to the credit of having overcome, in this 
matter, John Bull’s deep-rooted prejudice against novelty, and 
the following passage from one of his letters furnishes a very 
characteristic picture of the difficulties he had to contend with, 
and of the manner in which he surmounted them. 

After stating why he had determined to attempt the reforma- 
tion of the Calendar, he proceeds, ‘‘ I consulted the best lawyers, 
and the most skilful astronomers, and we cooked up a bill for that 
purpose. But then my difficulty began: I was to bring in this 
bill, which was necessarily composed of law jargon and astrono- 
mical calculations, to both which I am an utter stranger. How- 
ever, it was absolutely necessary to make the House of Lords think 
that I knew something of the matter; and also to make them be- 
lieve that they knew something of it themselves, which they do 
not. For my own part I could just as soon have talked Celtic or 
Sclavonian to them as astronomy, and they would have under- 
stood me full as well, so I resolved to do better than speak to the 
purpose, and to please instead of informing them. I gave them, 
therefore, only an historical account of Calendars, from the Egyp- 
tian down to the Gregorian, amusing them now and then with 
little episodes; but I was particularly attentive to the choice of my 
words, to the harmony and roundness of my periods, to my elocu- 
tion, to my action. ‘This succeeded, and ever will succeed; they 
thought I informed, because I pleased them, and many of them 
said I had made the whole very clear to them, when God knows I 
had not even attempted it. Lord Macclesfield, who had the 
greatest share in forming the bill, and who is one of the greatest 
mathematicians and astronomers in Europe, spoke afterwards with 
infinite knowledge, and all the clearness that so intricate a matter 
would admit of; but as his words, his periods, and his utterance, 
were not near so good as mine, the preference was unanimously, 
though most unjustly, given tome. This will ever be the case; 
every numerous assembly is a mob, let the individuals who compose 
it be what they will. Mere reason and good sense is never to be 
talked to a mob: their passions, their sentiments, their senses, and 
their seeming interests, are alone to be applied to. Understanding 
they have collectively none; but the Sve ears and eyes, which 
must be flattered oak seduced; and this can only be done by elo- 
quence, tuneful periods, graceful action, and all the various parts 
of oratory.” 
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As the noble reformer could bring these ‘ various parts of ora- 
tory’ to bear upon the mob within the house, he succeeded in 
carrying his measure; but as these persuasive means had no in- 
fluence beyond the walls of parliament, the mob without cla- 
moured against the change, ‘and the ‘ears polite’ of my Lord 
Chesterfield were not unfrequently assailed with cries of ‘ Give 
us back the ten days you have robbed us of!’ 

Absurd and disgraceful as was this opposition to an alteration 
in the Calendar, called for as much by a regard for public conve- 
nience as the dictates of common sense, it was, if possible, ex- 
ceeded by that which attended the attempt made by Frederick 
the Great to reform the Almanac published in Prussia: and here, 
lest any of our readers should labour under the same error as the 
‘ moral-mouthed Pecksniff,’ who, speaking of the Calender in 
the‘ Arabian Nights’ as a ‘one-eyed almanac,’ justified him- 
self in doing so because an almanac and a calendar are much 
the same, let us point out the distinction between them,—namely, 
that a calendar is a perpetual almanac, and an almanac an an- 
nual calendar. 

But to return. Frederick being disgusted, as doubtless he had 
good cause to be, with the absurdities, with which the almanac 
most in vogue amongst his subjects was filled, directed the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin to prepare a new one, with the 
omission of the astrological and other objectionable passages, the 
place of which was to be supplied by matter calculated to in- 
struct, amuse, and, at the same time, increase the real knowledge 
of his people. This was accordingly done, and a reformed alma- 
nac was published in 1779, to the great satisfaction of the king 
and some few of the well-educated classes of his subjects; but to 
the generality of the nation its appearance gave the greatest 
offence. It was looked upon as an attempt to rob them of their 
ancient faith, and ae a new religion: one woman in 
Berlin was nearly beaten to death by her husband for having 
dared to bring a copy of it into his house; in short, so great was 
the opposition made to this reform, that Frederick thought it ad- 
visable to permit the almanac of the following year, 1780, to 
appear after its ancient and approved fashion. 

e know not precisely which was the almanac which thus 
unequivocally established its character as a popular favourite. 
Possibly it was the one entitled ‘ Bauern Practica,’ and which, 
despite of the march of intellect and the labours of the school- 
master, is, we believe, still printed, purchased, and read in Ger- 
many, asthe ‘ Vor Stellarum’ of Francis Moore, physician, with 
its awful hieroglyphic, and ‘chiaro-oscuro’ explanations of it, 
is with us. Goerres, in his ‘Teutschen Volksbiicher,’ speaks of 
202 
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the ‘Bauern Practica’ as copied froma much older book, simi- 
lar in title and contents, which appeared at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine as early as 1570, when it had probably had many prede- 
cessors. That Goerres is right in this conjecture we can testify; 
for an edition of it, bearing date in 1567, is now before us. 

If the author of this extraordinary production cannot claim the 
credit awarded to the respected father of the well-known Caleb 
Quotem, who is declared to have had 

A happy knack 
At cooking up an Almanac, 

he has at all events availed himself, to the fullest, of the Privileges 
conferred upon the members of his profession, by the ‘Penniless 
Parliament of threadbare Poets,’ who, among other enactments 
(well worth the reading, in the Percy Society’s reprint of this 
satirical tract), declared it ‘lawful for almanac-makers to tell 
more lies than true tales;’ and he has consequently succeeded in 
producing a volume which, however worthless with reference to 
the especial object for which he compiled it, is invaluable for 
the striking and extraordinary pictures which it exhibits of the 
age in which it originated. Its little wood-cut representations of 
the employments peculiar to each of the months and seasons are 
admirable illustrations of German life in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, while its numerous rhyming rules and _astro- 
logical and medical jingles, are equally descriptive of what were 
then the popular feelings and beliefs. The author of the ‘ Bauern 
Practica’ may indeed be regarded as the ‘ Murphy’ of the age 
in which he lived. His book is essentially a weather almanac; 
for though it contains many medical directions, numerous rhym- 
ing calculations for finding the days on which the feasts of the 
church would fall, it is principally occupied with rules by which 
the husbandman and the vine-dresser might calculate the nature 
of the seasons, and signs of changes of weather. 

How ancient many of these rules are; how long many of these 
signs have been observed, is shown in the rebuke which the 
Pharisees and Sadducees received when they desired to be shown 
asign from Heaven. ‘ When it is evening, ye say it will be fair 
weather for the sky is red: and in the morning it will be foul 
weather to-day, for the sky is red and louring. O ye hypocrites, 
ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye not discern the 
sign of the times.’ 

Coming nearer to our times, we find the manuscripts of the 
Anglo-Saxons, abounding in tables of prognostications of the 
weather, and of the good and bad influence of the lunar and solar 
changes. A manuscript in the Cottonian Library, in the British 
Museum, may be cited as an instance: since it contains among 
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numerous tracts of a purely theological character, a great variety of 
short treatises, some containing rules for judging of meteorological 
changes, others showing the influence of the planets upon the 
health and fortunes of individuals, and others again treating of 
the interpretation of dreams. Thus we find a prognostication of 
the seasons of the year, drawn from a consideration of the day on 
which the kalends of January may chance to fall: Gif bith KZ. 
Januarius on deg drihtenlicum, winter god bid and winsum and 
wearm. ‘Ifthe kalends of January fall on the Lord’s day, the 
winter is good, pleasant, and warm’. While another tells us: ‘ KZ. 
Januarius gif he bith on monan deg, thonne bid grimme and gemenced 
winter und god lencten, i. e. ‘ If the kalends of January fall ona 
Monday, the winter will be severe and stormy, and the spring 
good.’ We have also considerations as to what is foretold by 
thunder—one tract treating of it with regard to the time of the day 
or night when it is heard, another according to the day of the week. 
These, and several similar treatises on the interpretation of dreams, 
fortunate and unlucky days, predictions connected with the hour 
and time of birth, form altogether a body of materials sufficient 
for the stock in trade of any Philomath, William Lilly, or Par- 
tridge of those days, and who might well apply to its compiler 
the words of Gay: 


—We learnt to read the skies, 
To know when hail will fall, or winds arise. 
He taught us erst the Heifer’s tail to view, 
When stuck aloft, that showers would straight ensue. 
He first that useful secret did explain, 
Why pricking corns foretold the gathering rain; 
When Swallows fleet soar high, and sport in air, 
He told us that the Welkin would be clear. 


The weather-wisdom of our ancestors, like every other species 
of knowledge they possessed, was handed down from generation 
to generation in short proverbial sentences, whose antiquity is 
shown by their rhythmical, or alliterative construction, even when 
they do not, as is generally the case, consist of rhyming couplets. 
In many of these popular rhymes, we have doubtless the result of 
years of observation and experience, a fact which accounts not 
only for the general accuracy of some of the predictions contained 
in them, but also for their coexistence in so many languages. 

We have made one allusion to the belief embodied in the En- 
glish Proverb, 

The evening red and morning gray 
Are certain signs of a fine day. 

The evening gray, the morning red, 
Make the shepherd hang his head. 
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The Germans have a similar saying, 
Abend roth gut Wetter bot; 
Morgen roth mit Regen droht. 
Evening red and weather fine; 
Morning red, of rain’s a sign. 

In England we say, 

February fill dike, be it black or be it white; 
But if it be white, its the better to like. 
The Norman peasant expresses a like wish for snow in February, 
but in terser language, 
Février qui donne neige, 
Bel été nous plege. 
When February gives snows, 
It fine summer foreshows. 

The intense cold which generally prevails about Candlemas-day, 
is the subject both of French and German sayings. ‘ Lichtmiss, 
Winter gewiss. ‘A la Chandeleur, La grande douleur;’ and 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his Vulgar Errors, tells us, ‘ There is a 
general tradition in most parts of Europe, that inferreth the cold- 
nesse of succeeding winter from the shining of the sun on Candle- 
mas Day,’ according to the proverbial distich, 

Si Sol splendescat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante : 
which is Englished in the proverbial saying, 
If Candlemas day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight: 
while the old saw that tells us, 
As the day lengthens 
The cold strengthens, 
is repeated in the German, 
Wenn die Tage beginnen zu langen 
Dann komm erst der Winter gegangen. 
A cold May and a windy, 
Makes a fat barn and a findy, 
says the English proverb. The German tells us, 
Trockner Mirz, nasser April, kuhler Mai, 
Fiillt Scheunen, Keller, bringt viel Heu. 
A dry March, wet April, and a cool May, 
Fill cellars and barns, and give plenty of Hay. 


Again, 


Maimonat kuhl und Brachmonat nass, 
Fulle beide Boden und Fass. 
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May cool and June wet, 
Fill both floor and vat. 


The peasant of Normandy, again, uses this saying, but, as the 
Heralds say, ‘ with a difference.’ 


Froid Mai, chaud Juin, 
Donnent pain et vin. 


Cold May, June fine, 
Give both bread and wine. 

The importance of a dry spring is declared by the English 
proverb—‘ A bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ransom,’ 
while the Germans, in like manner, declare ‘ Marzstaub ist dem 
Golde gleich,’ March dust is like gold. 

These examples, which might be multiplied to an extraordin 
extent, will suffice to convince the reader how great is the uni- 
formity which exists in the popular belief among natives of totally 
different countries, as to the probability of coming seasons coin- 
ciding with the prognostications collie’ in these semi-prophet- 
ical proverbs: several of which, it may here be remarked, have 
been tested by modern observers who fame borne evidence as to 
their general accuracy. A collection of the weather adages of 
different countries would be extremely curious, even as mere illus- 


trations of national peculiarities, observances, and in some cases 
perhaps of national superstitions—but they would moreover be of 
considerable value, as affording materials to the philosopher for 
investigating the changes which are believed to have taken place 
in the climates of such countries, since the very remote period in 


which the majority of these sayings had their origin. 
u 


But while our ancestors calculated the nature of the coming 
year in the manner already referred to, they, like the naturalists of 
our own days, drew many important prognostications of atmo- 
_— changes from the peculiarities evinced by various natural 
objects—plants, insects, birds, and animals—on the approach of a 
coming storm, or other change of weather or temperature. In- 
stead, however, of citing instances of these, or seeking to prove the 
general accuracy of calculations founded upon such data, we will 
substitute the following remarkable historical anecdote, which bears 
very strongly upon this point, but which, we believe, has never 
before been brought under the notice of the English reader. The 
spiders which cheered King Robert the Bruce, and encouraged 
him to resist the English monarch, have scarcely a higher claim 
to be numbered among the trifling causes, which have led to 
mighty conquests, than those which figure in the following na- 
rative. 

Quatremer Disjonval, a Frenchman by birth, was adjutant-ge- 
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neral in Holland, and took an active part on the side of the Dutch 
patriots, when they revolted against the Stadtholder. On the ar- 
rival of the Prussian army under the Duke of Brunswick, he was 
immediately taken, tried, and having been condemned to twenty- 
five years’ imprisonment, was incarcerated in a dungeon at Utrecht, 
where he remained eight years. 

Spiders, which are the constant, and frequently the sole com- 
panions of the unhappy inmates of such places, were almost the 
only living objects which Disjonval saw in the prison of Utrecht. 
Partly to beguile the tedious monotony of his life, and partly from 
a taste which he had imbibed for natural history, he began to 
seek employment, and eventually found amusement, in watching 
the habits and movements of his tiny fellow-prisoners. He soon 
remarked that certain actions of the spiders were intimately con- 
nected with approaching changes in the weather. A violent 
on one side of his head, to which he was subject at such times, 

ad first drawn his attention to the connexion between such 
changes, and corresponding movements among the spiders. For in- 
stance, he remarked that those spiders which spun a large web in 
a wheel-like form, invariably withdrew from his cell when he had 
his bad headach; and that these two signs, namely, the pain in 
his head and the disappearance of the spiders, were as invariably 
followed by very severe weather. So often as his headach at- 


tacked him, so regularly did the spiders disappear, and then rain 
and north-east winds prevailed for several days. As the spiders 
began to show themselves again in their webs, and —e their 


usual activity, so did his pains gradually leave him until 
well, and the fine weather returned. 

Further observations confirmed him in believing these spiders 
to be in the highest degree sensitive of approaching changes in 
the atmosphere, and that their retirement and reappearance, their 
weaving, and general habits, were so intimately connected with 
changes in the weather,—that he concluded they were of all things 
best fitted’ to give accurate intimation when severe weather might 
be expected. In short, Disjonval pursued these inquiries and ob- 
servations with so much industry and intelligence, that by remark- 
ing the habits of his spiders, he was at length enabled to prognos- 
ticate the approach of severe weather, from ten to fourteen days 
before it set in, which is proved by the following fact, which led 
to his release. 

When the troops of the French republic overran Holland in the 
winter of 1794, and kept pushing forward over the ice, a sudden 
and unexpected thaw in the early part of the month of December 
threatened the destruction of the whole army unless it was mstantly 
withdrawn. The French generals were thinking seriously of ac- 


e got 
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cepting a sum offered y the Dutch, and withdrawing their troops, 
when Disjonval, who hoped that the success of the republican 
army might lead to his release, used every exertion and at length 
succeeded in getting a letter conveyed to the French general in 
January, 1795, in which he pledged himself, from the peculiar 
actions of the spiders, of whose movements he was now enabled 
to judge with perfect accuracy, that within fourteen days there 
would commence a most severe frost, which would make the 
French masters of all the rivers, and afford them sufficient time to 
complete and make sure of the conquest they had commenced, 
before it should be followed by a thaw. 

The commander of the French forces believed his prognostica- 
tion and persevered. The cold weather, which Disjonval had 
announced, made its appearance in twelve days, and with 
such intensity that the ice over the rivers and canals became ca- 
pable of bearing the heaviest artillery. On the 28th January, 
1795, the French army entered Utrecht in triumph; and Quatre- 
mer Disjonval, who had watched the habits of his spiders with so 
much intelligence and success, was, as a reward for Fis ingenuity, 
released from prison. 

And now, before we conclude these desultory remarks upon 
Calendars and Almanacs, and the alterations and reformations 
which they have from time to time undergone, we cannot omit 
all mention of one proposed change which was advanced with so 
much reason and common sense as ought to have secured its uni- 
versal adoption. We allude to the endeavour made by the Em- 
peror Charlemagne, to substitute for the Roman names of the 
months, of which the signification must have been unintelligible to 
a great proportion of his subjects, the far more expressive names 
of German origin; in which case we might in this country have 
retained the apt and significant designations used by our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers; which, to our mind, are as suggestive and pic- 
turesque as the miniated illuminations, rich in gold and purple, 
which ornament our very early Calendars, and afford us a far better 
insight into the manners and customs of the olden times, than we 
can obtain from the annals of the historian or the disquisition of 
the antiquary. 

At the present moment, when greater attention to the history 
and literature of the Anglo-Saxons is manifesting itself among 
us,” a few illustrations of the manner in which the year was di- 


* As shown not only by the publications of individuals—as Mr. Thorpe’s 
Anglo-Saxon Version of the New Testament,’ and Mr. Kemble’s admirable edi- 
tion of ‘Beowulf,’ but by others which have emanated from societies and 
associations. Among these must be named Mr. Thorpe’s masterly editions of 
Cedmon,’ and the ‘Codex Exoniensis,’ published by the Anglo-Saxon com- 
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vided, in the days of Bede, Alfred, and Zélfric, may, perhaps, 
be read with some little interest. 

The year, which was divided into two parts, commenced with 
the so called moder or medre niht—(mother night), with the 
night which gave birth to the year; the second division com- 
mencing with the summer solstice on mid sumor niht. These divi- 
sions were _— equally subdivided by the Vernal and Autumnal 
equinox. Throughout all the Teutonic nations the winter and 
surimer solstice were seasons of festivity and rejoicing. By the 
Anglo-Saxons the winter festival was called Geol or Gehol, the 
season of rejoicing—a name which is still preserved in Yule—the 
common designation of Christmas in the north of England. The 
summer festival on the other hand was called Zid, or the feast of 
drinking, and some of the names of the months were partly de- 
rived from these festivals. Thus December, the month which con- 
cluded the year, and preceded the feast of Geol, was called Arra 
Geola, or before Yule; while January, which followed it, was called 
Aftera Geola, or after Yule. June and July were in like man- 
ner designated Arra Lida and Aftera Lida, with reference to 
their preceding and following the great summer festival. 

But these were not the only designations for these months; 
the twelve months of the Anglo-Saxons being distinguished by 
the following characteristic epithets. 

January, as we have already observed, was entitled Aftera 
Geola, from its falling after Yule or Christmas. 

February was called Sol monad, or soil month, because at this 
season the tiller of the soil began to busy himself with the labours 
of the field, over which, as we see by illuminations in the old MSS., 
he now laid ‘ of dung (or soil) full many a fodder.’ This name, 
we learn from Mr. Akerman’s interesting little ‘ Glossary of Wilt- 
shire Words,’ was long preserved in that county in a saying com- 
memorative of the proverbial coolness of February. ‘ Sowlegrove 
sil lew, February is seldom warm. 

March was designated Hlyd monad (loud month), and Hred 
monad (rough month), from the boisterous winds which then 


mittee of the Society of Antiquaries: Mr. Kemble’s valuable collection of 
* Anglo-Saxon Charters,’ published by the English Llistorical Society: Mr. 
Wright’s interesting volume, illustrative of Anglo-Saxon Biography and Lite- 
rature, undertaken at the expense of the Royal Society of Literature ; and lastly 
the exertions of the newly-established /Llfric Society for the Illustration of 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English History and Philology, which is extensively 
patronised by the most distinguished individuals in the cuuntry, and has com- 
menced its labours by publishing the ‘ Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church,’ 
under the editorship of Mr. Thorpe; and which Society deserves to be still more 
extensively supported, for its proposed publication of ‘The Completé Works of 
King Alfred,’ the editorship of which is to be intrusted to Mr. Kemble. 
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prevailed ; and we again learn from Mr. Akerman that March con- 
tinued to be called Lide in Wiltshire, as late as the time of Au- 
brey, who has preserved the following proverbial rhyme in which 
this name occurs: 


Eat leeks in Lide, and Ramsins in May, 
And all the year after physicians may play. 


April was entitled Easter monad (Easter month), and May 
Thry Mylke (three milk month), from the abundance of that 
essential article of food to the Anglo-Saxons, at this season, when, 
owing to the richness of the pasture, they were enabled to milk 
their kine and goats three times a day. 

June, in addition to its name of Arra Lid (before Lide), was 
also called Sear monad, or dry month, because at this time the 
pe required for use during the following winter was hewn and 

ied. : 

July, which, as we have already observed, was called Aftera 
Lide (after Lide) was also known by the name of Med monad 
(mead or meadow month), because now the hay harvest being 
concluded, the cattle were turned to feed in the meadows. 

August was called Weod monad (weed or grass month), because 
as soon as the grain was cut and carried, the shepherds went into 
the fields to collect the weeds and grass growing among the stubble 
as fodder for their cattle. 

September was called Harvest monad, because in it the harvest 
was brought to an end, and the harvest feast celebrated. This, 
which had in the times of Paganism been regarded as a sacred fes- 
tival, gave rise to a second name by which this month was dis- 
tinguished, namely, Haleg monad, or holy month. 

October was called Wynter fylled (winter filleth or beginneth), 
because the full moon in this month was the commencement of 
winter among the Saxons; and November was called Blot monad, 
blood month, or the month of slaughter or sacrifice, because before 
their conversion to Christianity, the Saxons were at this season 
accustomed to celebrate their great festival in honour of Wuodan, 
when many of the animals, which they then killed as provisions 
for the winter, were offered as sacrifices to that Deity. 

December, called Arra Geola, (before Yule) and Midwinter 
monad (midwinter month), concludes the list; in which we have 
not inserted the names Wolfmonad, Sprouthele, and others cited 
by Verstegan, because although in use among the Saxons of 
the continent, they do not appear to have been introduced into 
this country, or adopted by our more immediate ancestors. 

But it is now time to direct the attention of our readers to the 
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valuable work by Mr. Hampson; the explanatory title of which 
we have transcribed in full at the commencement of this article. 
The original intention of that gentleman, when he commenced the 
work before us, was to have cast, into the form of a glossary, as 
many of the terms employed in medieval chronology as he could 
meet with in the course of his researches, or of which he could satis- 
factorily determine the signification. But, as in the prosecution of 
this plan, it became obvious that the utility ofsuch a glossary would 
be greatly increased, by determining, as far as possible, the age 
of such terms, while the attempt to effect this object necessarily 
introduced a multitude of questions connected with legal and 
ecclesiastical antiquities, not included in the original design, Mr. 
Hampson determined to embody these, as far as practicable, in a 
separate department. The walk is therefore divided into four 
books. 

The first, which is devoted to the subject of ‘ Charters and Dates,’ 
contains a succinct sketch of the confusion in medizval chronology, 
and much curious illustrative information on the subject of Char- 
ters, their forms, ages, dates, and genuineness, with general and 
particular rules for testing their authenticity. 

The second book is divided into five sections, one introductory, 
and the remaining four appropriated to historical and critical 
notices of the various remarkable days and popular observances 
which occur in the Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn quarters, 
respectively. Unlike the majority of modern writers, who, when 
treating upon the subject of the year, and its history, and the va- 
rious branches of popular antiquities, so ‘atianabihe interwoven 
with that widely extended topic, are content to furnish their 
readers with a indiaae borrowed from the materials collected 
by Brande, Ellis, &c., Mr. Hampson has given fresh interest to 
this oft-told tale, by the industry with which he has collected new 
facts and illustrations from the writings of many foreign antiqua- 
ries, more .particularly those of France; and from various works, 
which being illustrative of local customs, or provincial districts, 
are but little known to the general reader; while from the 
manner in which these various materials are combined and nar- 
rated, this portion of the volume becomes as full of pleasant read- 
ing as of valuable information. As an instance of this, we will 
quote Mr. Hampson’s observations on a popular superstition con- 
nected with Christmas Eve. 


“ The ‘ Eve or Vigil of the Nativity,’ December 24, which closed the 
whole year, was long marked by a superstition, of which the memory, 
preserved by the favourite dramatist of England, will live when all the 
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other popular rites, ceremonies, and opinions of this period shall be buried 
in oblivion. Shakspeare, Mr. Hunt beautifully remarks, ‘ has touched 
upon Christmas Eve with a reverential tenderness, sweet as if he had 
spoken it hushingly.’ 
* Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no sprite dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time.’ 


“ Prudentius, early in the fourth century, noticed the terror with 
which the voice of the cock inspired the wandering spirits of the night : 


‘ Ferunt vagantes demonas 
Lztos tenebris noctium 
Gallo canente, exterritos 
Sparsim timere et credere.’ 


“ Tt has been supposed that the song of the cock is heard on Christmas 
Eve in celebration of the divine ascent from hell, which the Christians in 
the time of Prudentius believed to have taken place during the tran- 
quillity of the night, when no sound was heard but that of the rejoicing 
bird: 

* Quod omnes credimus, 
Tilo quietis tempore, 
Quo gallus exsultans canit, 
Christum rediisse ex inferis.’ 


“ The Ghost of Helgi Hundingsbana (the slayer of Hunding), in the 
Scandinavian Edda, collected in the eleventh century, assigns the crow- 
ing of the cock as the reason for his return to the hall of Odin, or the 
sun : 


‘ "Tis time now to ride 
To the reddening road, 
To let my pale steed 
Tread the air path. 
O’er the bridges of heaven, 
The sky must I reach 
Ere the cock of the hall 
Wake the heroes up.’ 


« And Burger’s demon horseman, in correspondence with this notion, 
appropriately finds that he and his infernal steed, must, like ‘ the buried 
majesty of Denmark,’ speedily depart because the cock is heard to crow: 


‘ Rapp’! Rapp’! Mich dunkt der Hahn schon rufft. 


Bald wird der Sand verrinnen.’ 


“ This widely-spread superstition is in all probability, a misunderstood 
tradition of some Sabean fable. The cock, which seems by its early 
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voice to call forth the sun, was esteemed a sacred solar bird; hence it 
was also sacred to Mercury, one of the personifications of the sun. Nergal, 
the idol of the Cuthites, considered by Selden to be a symbol of the 
sun, was worshipped under the form of a cock. The anecdote of Socrates, 
which the elder Racine has so well explained, has rendered it sufficiently 
notorious that the cock was sacred to Esculapius, whom we have shown 
to be a solar incarnation; and the story of the metamorphosis of Alec- 
tryon, by Lucian, equally proves its intimate connexion with this luminary 
in mythology.” 

In a future edition Mr. Hampson may point out to his readers, 
_ that the author of the well-known ballad of ‘Sweet William’s 
Ghost,’ printed in ‘Percy’s Reliques,’ has, in the following 
stanza, anticipated Burger in availing himself for the purposes of 
poetry of that article of popular belief which attributes to the 
voice of ‘the bird of dawning’ the miraculous and salutary power 
of dispelling evil spirits: 

Then up and crew the red red cock, 
And up then crew the gray : 
*Tis time, ’tis time, my dear Margret, 
That I were gane away. 
And, it might be added, that the demonologists of the middle 
ages supposed the cock to have been endowed with this 4 
from the moment when its voice was lifted up to rebuke St. 
Peter for his denial of his Master. 

And here also we would observe, that in the foregoing verses 
from the ‘ Icelandic,’ which our author quotes from Mr. ‘Keight- 
ley (and the manner in which Mr. Hampson cites his authorities 
forms a striking contrast to the practice now so prevalent among 
writers of concealing the sources from which they derive their 
information), there is no allusion to this supernatural influence 
attributed to the crowing of the cock. For though the ghost of 
Helgi vanishes before daybreak, it is not from any power to re- 
cal wandering spirits being attributed by the songs of the Edda 
to the bird'of morning. He is Gullinkambi (gold combed), one of 
the three cocks mentioned in the Icelandic songs; and his duty is 
merely to awake the gods, which is clearly shown by the follow- 
ing stanza from the ‘ Vaulu-spa’ (as it is entitled by Ettmuller, 
whose edition we quote): 

G6l um Ausom Gullinkambi 
Sa vekr haulda at Heriafaudrs. 


There sings by Aser Gullinkambi. 
He waketh the heroes at Heriafadir. 
We had proposed extracting Mr. Hampson’s remarks on the 
funeral entertamments given in the northern countries, entitled 
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‘ Arvil,’ or, more correctly, ‘ Arval Suppers,’ together with his 
corrections of the erroneous etymological interpretation of the 
name furnished by Whittaker and the editor of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Perthensis. We must, however, content ourselves with 
acknowledging the general correctness of his interpretation, that 
the name 1s derived from Arfol, the feast, which, among the 
northern nations, was given by the heir at the funeral on his 
succeeding to the paternal possession, and with referring Mr. 
Hampson for much corroborative evidence, both of his facts and 
his etymology of the name, to the chapter on ‘ Inheritance,’ in 
Dr. Jacob Grimm’s profoundly learned work, ‘ Deutsche Rechts- 
alterthiimer.’ 

Mr. Hampson’s observations on Whitsun Ales—Church Ales, 
and all other ‘ Festivals and Holy Ales,’ confirmatory as they are 
of the observations of that excellent antiquary, the late Francis 
Douce, deserve also to be extracted, but we must devote the space 
such extract would occupy to a notice of the remaining portion of 
these volumes. 

The third book, which concludes the first volume, is devoted to 
the subject of ancient calendars—and contains a reprint of no less 
than six of them; which, as they range from the middle of the 
tenth to the end of the fourteenth century, may reasonably be sup- 


posed to contain all the information which can be expected from 
works of their description. One of them is believed to have 
been the property of King Athelstan, and although perha 
the matter which it contains may not have entitled it to the dis- 
tinction of being reprinted, it well deserves attention as a literary 
curiosity. 

The fourth book, which aoe the whole of the second volume, 


is devoted to a glossary of all the terms or dates now obsolete, 
but formerly employed in medieval chronology, and constitutes, 
if not the most amusing, certainly by far the most useful portion 
of Mr. Hampson’s work. It is difficult to give a specimen, on 
account of the length to which some of the most interesting of his 
explanations extend: but we will extract the concluding passage 
of his notice of the term ‘ Undern,’ a Chaucerian word, which has 
not only worried the commentators, but, as Tom Hearne tells us, 
given rise to great discussions among kings and nobles. 


“ Verstegan and the old glossiographers of Chaucer seem to be at a 
total loss to explain this word, which they take to be afternoon, as 
noticed by Somner, whose authority, however, mentions it only as one 
of the three times a day proper Be drinking—undern, midday, and 
noon. The following passage, confirmatory of Hearne and the anti- 
quaries in the reign of Edward IV. will set all controversy at rest. 
‘On them thrym dagum (viz. gang dagum) christene men sceolan 
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alzetan heora woroldlican weorck on tha thriddan dit dages, thet is on 
undern, and forthgongan mid thane haligra reliquium oth tha nigethan 
tid, and is thonne non.—(Cott. MS. Julius A. X.) That is—On these 
three days, gang days, Christian men shall leave their worldly labour on 
the third hour of the day, which is ‘ undern,’ and go in procession with 
the holy relics till the ninth hour, which is none or noon.” 


Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his Notes upon Chaucer, has probably stated 
the facts which account for the difficulty there has been in set- 
tling the exact meaning of this word. He tells us that in one 
place the word underne is explained ‘ hora tertia,’ in another ‘ hora 
prandii,’ ‘from whence we may collect that in Chaucer's time the 
third hour, or underne, was the usual hour of dinner:’ but Tyr- 
whitt not being aware that ‘ undorn,’ dinner time, is universally 
used at the present day in Jutland Funen and Swedish Norway, 
it did not occur to him that when the hour of dining advanced to 
noon, that hour came to be designated by a name formerly given 
to the third hour of the day, because ak name had come to sig- 
nify not so much the precise hour of the day, as the precise hour 
of dinner. 

The following short account of St. Urban’s day affords a good 
specimen of this glossary. 


“ Urban, Pope and Martyr, May 25. The sixteenth Bishop of Rome, 
who, having converted many persons, was put to death under Alexander. 
He sate from 223 to 230, and was martyred on this day, which is called 
a ‘ Dies Criticus,’ or critical day, because its serenity portends abundance. 
Rain on this day equally threatens. In Alsace, which is fertile in vines, 
if the sky be serene on this day, they lead the wooden image of Urban 
with great pomp through the streets and villages; but if it should rain, 
they exhibit their indignation at the negligent saint by dragging him 
through the mire. Molanus Pontificus (‘de Picturis’) very bitterly re- 
probates this irreverent custom.” 


With the following appropriate observations on this day—from 
the Earl of Northampton’s ‘ Defensative against the Poison of Sup- 
posed Prophecies,’ we take our leave of Mr. Hampson’s interesting 
volumes, and trust we have shown how fully they deserve at- 
tention, and how useful they must be to the divine, the lawyer, 
the antiquary, and the historian. 


“ The countrymen are wont to give a likely guesse about the dayes of 
St. Urban and Medard how the vines will beare and thrive that year : 
not because the day gives any vertue to the grape, nor the saints (whose 
lives and constant suffering for Christ are solemnly recorded and solem- 
nized upon this day) give life and influence to vines above the rest, but 
because the very time and season is a marke and measure of their for- 
wardness.” 
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Art. V.—Notices et Mémoires Historiques. Par M. Micnet. 
2 vols. Paris. 1843. 


Is it a symptom of intellectual dearth that at present so few new 
books are written by men of ability, and so many old ones repro- 
duced? There seems to be ‘a rage’ for republication, almost 
rivalling that for ‘ illustrated’ editions. Carlyle, Col. Thompson, 
Macaulay, Sidney Smith, and Jeffrey amongst ourselves; and in 
France every body who has written enough to make a volume, 
from Mignet to Chaudes-Aigues, reproduce their scattered effu- 
sions. Very many of these effusions had better have remained 
undisturbed; things written for the day and unworthy of the 
morrow. ‘This censure is however little applicable to the present 
republication of M. Mignet’s essays, which, though fragmentary in 
form, have the unity of purpose requisite for an enduring wee 
remark, however, that ah volume has a purpose of its own, to 
which all the separate essays are subordinate. The first volume 
is devoted to biographical sketches of MM. Sieyés, Roederer, 
Livingston, Talleyrand, Broussais, Merlin, Tracy, Daunou, Ray- 
nouard and Frayssinous, all actors in the Revolution of ’89. In 
narrating these lives M. Mignet has passed in review the Revo- 
lution and its crises, the Empire and its establishments, the Re- 


storation and its struggles, by connecting public events with bio- 
graphical particulars, and by showing the general movement ot 
ideas exhibited in the works of these men in the various branches 
of politics, science, metaphysics, and belles lettres. This volume 
may be said to — supply one great deficiency of Mignet’s 


‘ History of the Revolution:’ it introduces us to the men of the 
epoch, as well as to its ideas and events. The second volume has 
a more historical character. It is composed of four essays on very 
different subjects, but all, as it were, leading into each other, and 
forming a series. The first, and best, is entitled ‘ Germany during 
the Eighth and Ninth Centuries; its Conversion to Christianity 
and its Introduction into the Civilization of Europe.’ The ane 
also very interesting, is an ‘ Essay on the Territorial and Political 
Formation of France from the End of the Eleventh to the End of 
the Fifteenth Century.’ The third, weak and below the subject, 
is, ‘ Establishment of Religious Reformation and the Constitution 
of Calvinism at Geneva.’ The fourth is ‘ An Introduction to the 
History of the Succession in Spain, and Picture of the Negotia- 
tions relative to that Succession during the Reign of Louis XIV.’ 
Without perhaps positively lessening M. Mignet’s reputation, 
we doubt whether this book will increase it. The merits of his 
history were very striking—its deficiencies no less so; its success 
VOL. XXXII. NO. LXIV. 2D 
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immense. In the present work he has exhibited a greater range 
of knowledge than we had given him the credit of ; but he has 
brought no evidence of greater talent, philosophical or artistic. 
The only improvement we have to record is in the absence of 
that fatalist philosophy which was so obtruded in the history. 
His style retains its stiffness and want of coloring. It is as sen- 
tentious and antithetical as usual ; but seldom striking or descri 

tive. In his biographies we see no biographical talent. He fails 
in bringing the person distinctly before the eye ; because describ- 
ing them in general terms, and unable to seize upon the peculiari- 
ties which stamp the individual. Broussais he has best succeeded 
in delineating, because Broussais was one who ‘ wore his heart 
upon his sleeve;’ his peculiarities were thrown into strong relief 
by the vehemence of his disposition. os: an is a complete 
failure. It is perhaps the worst portrait ever drawn of a celebrated 
man by one of ability. The same want of ——T with men, 
the same want of artistic conception and pictorial power, is 


manifested in his essay on the reformation of Geneva: a more 
stirring, passionate, dramatic theme than any in his volumes, yet 
by him treated in the same heavy, lifeless, sententious manner. By 
M. Mignet and his followers men are sacrificed to ideas, huma- 
nity to its events. Men are not regarded as beings compounded 
of majestic hopes and grovelling desires, of heroic instincts, of 


prejudices, of interests, of enthusiasm, and of complex passions ; 
but as abstract quantities, as simple numerals in the great sum of 
destiny. What is the consequence? Whenever he is placed be- 
fore a man, he fails to understand him; whenever he is placed be- 
fore an epoch, he is sure to misinterpret it, for men are not 
simple numerals to be reckoned on slate; they are men, and epochs 
are their work. 

In spite of this censure, the book does partly supply the de- 
ficiency we mentioned in his history: it introduces us to the men 
and their acts, if it does not make us familiar with them. So that 
with all its drawbacks we think the publication worthy of at- 
tention. The men were all more or less interesting; and he has 
brought forward some novel information about them. We will 
select three of them, the three philosophers, for the reader’s 
amusement. Sieyés, Broussais, and Destutt de Tracy, are of 
themselves sufficiently celebrated to rouse curiosity as to their 
memoirs; and by selecting them we shall best typify the phi- 
losophy of that epoch as manifested in politics, saliialan, and 
el It will be understood that we avail ourselves here of 
— notices, which we do little more than modify and 
abridge. 

EMANUEL JOSEPH SIEYES was born at Fréjus, the 3d of May, 
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1748. He was destined for the church, finished his studies in the 
University of Paris, and took his licence in the Sorbonne. Like 
most of his contemporaries he became possessed with the spirit of 
analysis and scepticism, which then was the creator of such new 
and daring schemes of social reform. He was enchanted with 
Locke and Condillac, and studied them deeply. He soon became 
attracted by the speculations of political economy. Appointed by 
the Bishop of Chartres to the place of chanoine and then of vicaire- 
générale and chancelier* of his church, he had made himself so 
respected that the clergy of Brittany elected him their député. 
The diocese of Chartres subsequently appointed him consellier- 
commissaire at the Chambre Supérieure of the Clergy of France. 
He here learned the practical part of politics, to which his meta- 
physical talents had introduced him. His studies continued; his 
name acquired more respect. The revolution was rapidly ad- 
vancing. ‘The reforms so passionately demanded by the ae 80 
obstinately refused by the government, were daily become more 
urgent, more inevitable. The disordered state of the finances, 
which had already necessitated two assemblies of the Notables 
without success, now became so dangerous that government was 
forced to appeal to the états-généraux. 

But how were these états-généraux to be convoked? Were 
they to be assembled as in 1614, by making them vote in classes, 
or were they to vote by individuals? If each individual was to 
vote, were the deputies of the tiers-état to be doubled, or were the 
ancient number only to be named? In a word, was the law of 
the majority to be substituted for the suffrages of classes, public 
welfare to private interest; such were the questions put by the 
government itself. 

Sieyés replied. He had never before appeared as an author. 
Hitherto his life had been passed in studymg both theoreticall 
and practically the great questions of philosophy and politics. He 
had had no time to write. His first appearance as an author was 
crowned with a success so brilliant that 1t must have startled him- 
self. He replied to government in three pamphlets, which he 
published one immediately after the other. ‘These were, Ist. 
* Essai sur les Priviléges;’ 2d. his world-famous ‘ Qu’est-ce que le 
Tiers-état” 3d.‘ Moyens d’Exécution dont les Représentants de 
la France pourront disposer en 1789.’ The prodigious success 
which that on the ‘ Tiers-état’ obtained can only be understood 
by reflecting how completely it expressed the state of popular 
opinion; it was the distinct utterance of what the nation had been 
stammering so long; it was the political consequence of all the 





* We preserve the French names, as translations always, more or less, convey 
false notions. Nothing can be more unlike abbé than our abbot. 
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prevalent philosophical dogmas, and it received instantaneous ac- 
ceptance and applause. It may be resumed in three questions and 
their answers. 

What is the tiers-¢tat ?—The nation. 

What has it been till now in the political world ?—Nothing. 

What does it demand ?—Political recognition. It wishes to 
be something. M. Sieyés attempted to show that the tiers-état 
was the entire nation, and that it could very well dispense with 
the two other classes, which could not dispense with it. ‘If 
nobility comes from conquest, the tiers-état will become noble by 
conquering in its turn.’ He contended that the tiers-état, com- 
posed of 25,000,000, ought to have at least an equal number of 
deputies with the other two classes, which were composed of 
80,000 clergy, and 100,000 nobles; that it ought to choose its 
deputies from its own class, and not, as heretofore, from the clergy 
or military. 

He called upon the tiers-€tat, which was not a class but the 
nation, to constitute itself a national assembly: in this shape it 
could deliberate for the entire nation. Bold as these ideas were, 
they met with universal assent. What he advised was accom- 
plished; his hardy a became hardy acts. The é¢tats- 
ewe were convoked. Sieyés was elected one of the deputies 
or Paris; and when the privileged orders refused during a whole 
month to unite with the tiers-état and verify their powers in 
common, he boldly decreed the verification with or without the 
presence of the privileged deputies. He forced the commons to 
constitute themselves a national assembly. ‘This assembly having 
been deprived of its place of meeting, reunited at the Jeu de 
Paume, where Sieyés drew up the decisive and celebrated oath 
sworn by all the members, ‘ Never to separate, to assemble every- 
where that circumstances required, until the constitution was 
fixed.’ 

He had made a national assembly; he had bound each indi- 
vidual member by his honour to stand by him. In the solemn 
meeting of the 23d of June, when the king, having revoked all 
their previous orders, and commanded the members to disperse 
themselves, after the hall had vibrated with the tremendous and 
impetuous eloquence of Mirabeau, Sieyés rose. He felt that 
every thing in the shape of rhetoric would fall tamely after what 
had just been uttered, but his own speech was no less sublime in 
a different way, ‘ Nous sommes aujourd’hui ce que nous étions 
hier. Délibérons! They did deliberate: and the revolution was 
the result. 

Sieyés was also the author of the plan subsequently realised of 
destroying the ancient provinces, and forming them into their 
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present departments. He continued to assist in the deliberations 
of the assembly, but as soon as he encountered opposition from 
those whom he had been accustomed to govern, his ardour cooled. 
Impetuous and imperious in his theories, he was incapable of sup- 
porting contradiction. The discussion with respect to the wealth 
of the clergy first occasioned this coolness. He regarded tithes as 
unjust and pernicious; he desired, therefore, that they should be 
abolished. But, inasmuch as they represented a revenue of 
70,000,000 francs, he contended that this was not a present to 
make to the landed proprietors; that they ought to purchase it; 
that the purchase money should go towards defraying the public 
debt, and thus diminish the duties. His opinion not being listened 
to, and tithes being suppressed, he uttered his famous epigram, 
‘ ils veulent étre libres et ne savent pas ¢tres justes.’ 

Attacked on account of this epigram, he got angry and main- 
tained an obstinate silence at the assembly. In vain Mirabeau 
endeavoured to excite his ambition; Sieyés continued silent. He 
refused to be named bishop of Paris. Elected member of the 
départementale administration, he gave up the Assemblée Consti- 
tuante and retired into the country. He thus took no part in the 
second epoch of the revolution. One of his friends subsequentl 
asked him ‘ What he had done during the reign of terror ! 
‘ What have I done ” he replied, ‘I have lived. He had in 
fact solved the most difficult problem of the epoch, that of not 
perishing. After the 9th Thermidor he became one of the chiefs 
of the legal moderate party of the convention, where he proposed 
and obtained the re-entrance of his friends the proscribed Giron- 
dists. Nominated president of the convention and member of the 
new ‘ Comité du salut public,’ he co-operated in those measures 
which were then adopted, and in the negotiations of France 
with the other European states. He went himself to Holland to 
conclude a treaty of alliance. He took a large part in the treaties 
of Basle. He exerted himself to the utmost to establish peace 
and the grandeur of his country. Called upon to prepare the 
constitution of the Directory in the year VIII. he refused his assist- 
ance. Named one of the five directors, he declined the danger- 
ous honour, and retired into inactivity. 

It was at this period that the Abbé Poulle presented himself in 
Sieyés’ room mi fired a pistol at him at arm’s length. One ball 
shattered his hand; the other grazed his chest. Sieyés conducted 
himself with astonishing coolness. Called upon to give his tes- 
timony, and observing that the judges inclined towards the 
assassin, he returned home, and said to his concierge, ‘If M. 
Poulle should return, you will tell him I am not at home.’ 

Some time afterwards the occasion presenting itself for conso- 


? 
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lidating his plans of peace at which he had laboured during the 


convention, Sieyés, who had refused to become a director, accepted 
the office of plenipotentiary at Berlin. He was not successful in 
forming an alliance with Desai, but he saw at once that state 
was bent on preserving neutrality, and he announced this to the 
directory. On his return to Paris he found affairs discouraging: 
the directory drew near its end. ‘II me faut une epée’ on 
and in Joubert he hoped to have found it. But Joubert was 
killed shortly after at Novi. Napoleon returned from Egypt. 

From Provence to Paris General Bonaparte saw himself the 
object of universal curiosity and expectation. The glorious con- 
queror in so many fields filled the imaginations of the susceptible 
and warlike nation. But without Sieyés the general could do 
little; without the general Sieyés could not act. These two extra- 
ordinary men, types of speculation and action, were equally neces- 
sary to each other. But the glory of the abbé was soon to be 
swallowed up in that of the soldier. Sieyés somewhat feared . 
Bonaparte, and not without reason. They were, however, brought 
together, and concerted in the accomplishment of the 18th Bru- 
maire. ‘There is something dgpihaly interesting in contem- 
plating this celebrated meeting, which, properl speaking, ter- 
minated the historical career of the abbé. With his keen penetra- 
tion Sieyés at once saw that he had met his master. He preserved, 
however, greater coolness and resolution than Bonaparte; but he 
said the next day ‘ We have our master: he knows every thing, 
he wills every thing: he can do every thing.’ Theory had given 
up the reins to Action; convinced that his province was to 
counsel not to guide, Sieyés resigned to more vigorous hands the 
rudder of the state. He would not consent to be second consul. 
With him the reign of theories passed away. 

Bonaparte, however, knew the value of the abbé’s ideas and in 
a great measure accepted them. Indeed from 1800 to 1814 all 
the constitutions were modelled on the plans of Sieyés, whose 
philosophy thus furnished the revolution with its fundamental 
ideas, and the empire with its legislative forms. For himself he 
refused participation in power. Nevertheless the senate chose him 
as their president, and the emperor made him a count. But he 
resigned the presidency and took no share either in the counsels 
or acts of the empire. He lived retired amongst a few friends who 
shared his ideas. The empire had overturned his plans, the re- 
storation troubled his existence. He was exiled for fifteen years. 
He returned in 1830, and saw the revolution of Three Days com- 
plete that of ’89. And in the eighty-eighth year of his age he 
7 in tranquillity and obscuri 


ty. 
leyés was a remarkable man, but of limited capacity. He 
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had prodigious influence upon his times.» He furnished the for- 
mulas of most of the political doctrines then current. He saw 
many of his ideas become institutions. But this led him to sup- 
pose that ideas alone were of importance. He believed that every 
thing which could be admitted in philosophy could also be trans- 
lated into act. Hence his imperious dogmatism, which made him 
in every emergency insist on his views being accepted, or else prof- 
fering his resignation. Like most of his contemporaries he ex- 
aggerated the power of ideas; and would accept of no other 
means than those furnished by his own philosophy. Although 
unquestionably the greatest political thinker of his day, he has 
written nothing that will descend to posterity. 


The subject of our next memoir is a type of some of the best 
phases of French character. His career was full of incident and 
interest ; the influence he exercised in his profession scarcely 
less beneficial in its degree than that by Sieyés; and his character 
more loveable. 

Francois JosepH Victor Broussais was born at St. Malo, 
17th of December, 1772. His father was a physician of repute, 
whose occupations allowed him little time to devote to the edu- 
cation of his son. To the care of an amiable and enlightened 
mother whom he tenderly loved, and the feeble instructions of his 
curate, Broussais was alone indebted for the education of his first 
twelve years. But it is a mistake to suppose that time is lost, 
when instruction is retarded. It may be so, perhaps, with in- 
ferior organizations; but men of superior abilities are the better 
for becoming late learners; while the intellect is apparently uncul- 
tivated, the character is being formed. Hence the youth of men 
of genius has usually been unpromising. 

Young Broussais was left to grow like a wild colt. He learnt 
many things not to be taught in schools. Above all he learnt 
fearlessness. His father often sent him during the night across 
the country to carry medicines to his patients. Many a time he 
was ignorant of the route, and let his horse carry him to the cot- 
tage where his father had been during the day. ‘The intrepid boy 
thus traversed without hesitation, without fear, the dark lanes 
and deserted fields, and many ill-famed roads, hardening himself 
against the vague fears of the night, by accustoming himself to 
face real dangers. Even in his infancy he gave abundant proofs 
of that energetic audacity which signalized his manhood. 

At the age of twelve, he was sent to the college of Dinan. 
He there went through the classical studies with success. The 
idle neglected boy showed when he set himself to work that his 
intelligence was more uncultivated than weak; and its vigour 
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soon enabled it to surpass in cultivation those men who had always 
been learning. He had not only a more tenacious memory, but 
a more precocious reflection. 

He had not quite finished his studies when the revolution 
burst out. His family embraced the cause of liberty. His ardent 
and impetuous imagination was inflamed by it. The time arrived 
for participation. The Prussians, in 1792, had advanced to Ver- 
dun, and the alarm had roused the patriotism of all France. 
Broussais, then twenty years of age, enrolled himself in a com- 
pany of volunteers, of which he was named sergeant. In one of 
the frequent encounters with les Chouans he signalized his force, 
his generosity, and his courage. The company of volunteers had 
been surprised and beaten. In retreating, one of his comrades was 
shot, and fell at his side. The war was without quarter, and the 
enemy were but a few paces in arrear. Yet Broussais, at the peril 
of being taken himself, stopped, lifted his wounded companion 
upon his shoulders, and continued his retreat, his pace some- 
what slackened by the burden. Les Chouans fired upon him. 
One ball passed through his hat. But he escaped. Arrived at a 
oe of safety, he deposed his comrade on the ground ; and to 

is horror found him dead. He had run that risk to save a corpse ! 

He could not long animate the company with his example. 


Seriously ill, he was obliged to return to his — ; and on his 


recovery he embraced the paternal profession. His progress in 
study was rapid ; and having attended the hospitals of St. Malo 
and Brest, he was appointed surgeon to the frigate La Renommée. 
On the eve of departure he received a letter from the mayor 
of St. Malo, which commenced in these terrible words: ‘ Tremble 
in receiving this letter!’ .... It announced that the house of his 
aged parents had been attacked by les Chouans, who had mur- 
dered them both and mutilated their bodies. The grief and in- 
dignation felt by Broussais cannot be described. Forty years 
afterwards, says Mignet, he became pale as he spoke of it. 
Broussais served in the war against England, in the frigates 
LD’ Hirondelle and Le Bougainville. But he could not always re- 
main a mere naval surgeon, and resolved on completing his medi- 
cal studies in Paris and taking the doctor’s degree. He arrived 
there in 1799. He there became the friend of the illustrious 
Bichat, whose works subsequently influenced his own theories. 
After vainly endeavouring to secure a practice, Broussais turned 
his views towards the army, and was appointed Médicin aide- 
major. In 1805, he joined the camp, and followed the army to 
Ulm, Austerlitz, and through its victorious course over Europe. 
He was eminently fitted for an army physician ; robust, indefa- 
tigable, brave, decided, and sympathising : he was prodigal of his 
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attention to the soldiers in spite of the most imminent perils; and 
carried his spirit of observation into every camp. ‘Transported 
now to Holland, now to Austria, now to Italy; passing from the 
mists and fogs of the north to the warmth of the snails he had 
many opportunities of observing the various effects of climate on 
men of various constitutions; and thus guided, he followed the 
history of each malady from its commencement to its end, de- 
scribing the symptoms and variations with their causes. Con- 
sumption onesie attracted his attention. He collected and 
compared the results of many observations ; and in 1808, having 
obtained congé, returned to Paris and published his ‘ Histoire des 
Phlegmasies.’ In this work he declared that the majority of 
chronic maladies were the results of an acute inflammation ill cured, 
Inflammation was the starting point, he said, of disease. He de- 
scribed the march of this excessive stimulation, which drew the 
blood in too great quantities to the inflamed organs, changing 
there the condition of life, and after introducing disorder in the 
functions, disorganized the tissue, and produced death. His re- 
searches on inflammation of the lungs were very remarkable ; 
but were eclipsed by those on inflammation of the intestinal 
canal. He drew attention to the fact, that this was the seat of 
various diseases hitherto supposed to have their origin elsewhere. 

His work did not at the time obtain the success it merited. 
Books at that epoch made little noise. The sound of Napoleon’s 
exploits drowned every other. Nevertheless, Broussais was flat- 
tered by the appreciation of several eminent men, among them 
Pinel and Chaussier. Appointed principal physician to a regi- 
ment of the army in Spain, he set off gaily on foot for the 
Peninsula, filled with the conviction of his power, and determined 
on producing a complete and striking system. 

After the peace of 1814, appointed second professor at the 
military hospital of Val-de-Grace, he commenced his long con- 
templated reform, by the promulgation of his doctrine of phy- 
siological medicine, towards the formation of which a personal 
accident had contributed. The anecdote is characteristic. Seized 
with a violent fever at Nimégue, Broussais was attended by two 
of his friends, who each prescribed 2 remedies. Embar- 
rassed by such contradictory opinions he would follow neither. 
Believing himself in danger, ire got out of bed in the midst 
of this raging fever, and, almost naked, sat down to his escru- 
toire and arranged his papers. This was in the month of 
January, and the streets were covered with snow. While he 
was thus arranging his affairs, the fever abated, and a sensa- 
tion of freshness and comfort suffused itself throughout his 
frame. Struck with this unforeseen result, Broussais, to whom 
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every thing was an object of reflection, converted his imprudence 
into an experience. Becoming bold by observation, he opened 
the window, and inspired for some time the cold air from without. 
Finding himself better, he concluded that a cool drink would be 
as refreshing to his stomach as the cold air had been to his body. 
He drank quantities of lemonade, and in less than forty-eight 
hours was cured. 

Broussais’ doctrine was briefly this: Haller had discovered the 
irritability and contractility of the muscular fibre; but this dis- 
covery had hitherto been sterile. Broussais made it his point of 
departure. It was according to him the fundamental phenomenon 
of all the organic functions. He said there was a vital force 
which presided at the formation of the tissues. Once formed, 
these tissues were kept alive by a living chemistry (‘ chimie 
vivante’). This acted by means of the irritability which was 
induced by air, light, idete aliments, &c., and provoked the 
organs to the fulfilment of their functions. Everywhere the same 
in nature, but unequally distributed among the diverse animal 
tissues, this irritability consisted in a contractile movement, which 
called all the fluids towards the point excited, where nutrition 
and the functions of the organ were effected. So long as the 
regular distribution and exercise were preserved, the vital phe- 
nomena were performed with the requisite harmony. But when 
the stimulating action of the natural agents became excessive or 
deficient; when the lungs were too excited by the air, the sto- 
mach by aliment, the brain by impressions and its own impulsions; 
when the quantity of caloric necessary for the body was exceeded, 
or not obtained, or was badly distributed, the afflux of fluids was 
superabundant towards the excited organs, their tissues became 
choked and inflamed, their nutrition was imperfectly effected, their 
functions were troubled, and disease succeeded. This excitation 
differs from the regular and healthy excitation only in quantity, 
and by no means in quality. It was either excessive or deficient. 
The excess and duration of the irritation produced a progressive 
alteration in the tissue of the organ, and, bya ashnaek alteration 
death. Every disease arising in one organ would sympathetically 
affect every other organ. hen this sympathy affected the heart 
and multiplied its contractions, it accelerated the circulation of the 
blood, and produced fever, which was not the cause but the effect 
of a disease. The organ the most exposed by nature to numerous 
and serious disorders was the intestinal canal, which Broussais 
considered the principal seat of irritations. 

According to this system disease being either the want or the 
excess of irritability in an organ, the method of cure consisted in 
diminishing this irritability where it was too great, and increasing 
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it when too feeble. Debilitants and stimulants were the sole means. 
Such was the doctrine; and although subsequent writers and ex- 
perience have shown that it was only a rash hypothesis which mis- 
took the part for the whole, yet with all its faults it is impossible 
not to be struck with its eminently philosophical nature; the 
hypothesis may have been rash, but it was a happy rashness: one 
of those magnanimous errors by which science is propelled: an 
error leading to the truth. Broussais first exposed his system in 
the lecture-room of the Rue du Foin, which Bichat had made il- 
lustrious. A numerous crowd attended him; his system made a 
noise; his reputation grew daily. The doctrine he taught was 
new and easy of comprehension; he taught it with an eloquence 
as rare as it was fascinating. The room became too small for the 
audience. He went to the larger theatre in the Rue des Grés, and 
was soon enabled to lecture in the Hospital of Val de Grace. He 
revived the marvellous success of the professors during the mid- 
dle ages. The powerful eloquence of the master drew along with 


it the exaltation of disciples. The doctrine of irritation became 
an article of medical faith, having its fanatics, and, if needed, its 
martyrs. Most characteristic is it of the French youth that this 
doctrine frequently provoked duels amongst the students. 


Broussais did not content himself with oral exposition. He 
published his celebrated ‘ Examen des Doctrines Medicales:’ a 
code of rules dogmatically stated, and a critical history of the 
various systems from Hippocrates to Pinel. The success of this 
work completed the struggles of its author, and procured him the 
undisputed throne of medical science. 

But practice is the touchstone of theories; above all in medi- 
cine. fe is not enough for a theory to satisfy the intelligence, it 
must also cure diseases. The system of Broussais wanted this last 
proof to consolidate its success. ae people continued to 
die as often as before. The system excited suspicion; opposition 
contrived its overthrow. It was contended that irritation was not 
the origin of all organic troubles; the diseased state had other 
causes than the phenomena of a healthy state, differing not alone in 
quantity but in quality. Broussais had been too exclusive, too 
rash in generalizing. Nevertheless his merits were great, in- 
contestable. He had discovered inflammation to be one great 
general cause of disease; he had followed the course of its pro- 
gress in the various tissues; he had shown that chronic maladies 
were the results of acute ones ill cured; and had pointed out the 
organs which were their seat. His localization of disease was the 
most eminently scientific part of his theory; it enabled the phy- 
sician to practise a more regular treatment, and to obtain a more 
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certain diagnosis. Moreover he called attention to the intestinal 
canal as the seat of many disorders, hitherto unsuspected. 

The next step in his career was marked by his work, ‘ De 
VIrritation et de la Folie,’ his object in which was to make psy- 
chology dependant upon physiology. The idea had before been 
worked out by Cabanas. Broussais brought his new medical 
doctrines to bear upon it. He pushed the materialism of the day 
to itsextremes. He recognised nothing in man but organization 
and its functions. Man feels by his nerves; in the viscera are formed 
his instincts and passions; in the brain his thoughts; in his entire 
organization resides his personality. The development of the 
brain, and the different degrees of its excitation, cause the dif- 
ferences of intellectual phenomena. The weakest produce instincts, 
which are the débuts of intelligence. The strongest produce 

enius, which is the maximum of normal excitement. If this 
imit be passed, delirium ensues; if the excess continues, madness is 
the consequence. Imbecility is nothing more than the want of 
cerebral action; madness is the diseased state of excitation in the 
organ. We have only to notice the effect of stimulants or sopori- 
fics on the brain to perceive the truth of this theory. The vigour 
of manhood and the decline of old age is equally convincing. 
Men of genius have always been men of excitable nerves; their 
genius indeed has been nothing but this excitability. A cup of 
coffee or a glass of wine will change the languid, perhaps ex- 
hausted, orator or student, into an animated speaker or thinker, 
with full command over his intelligence. How so? Simply be- 
cause the coffee and wine are stimulants: they send the blood in 
increased quantities to the brain, there provoking increased irri- 
tation, and consequently increased functional action. 

‘ L’hritation et la Folie’ excited a fierce war amongst the op- 
posite schools of physiologists and psychologists: its greatest 
adversaries were the we of the school then forming from the 
Scotch and German doctrines amalgamated into a pompous and 
empty system cf eclecticism: perhaps the most unscientific sys- 
tem ever promulgated. 

Broussais, who had been hitherto adverse to phrenology, was 
now led by his own theories to espouse its cause. It had two 
very considerable attractions for him: it was new and it was con- 
tested; these exactly suited one of his ardent, inquiring, and po- 
lemical disposition. He taught it with his accustomed energy, 
recklessness, and dogmatism. 

But his end was now approaching. He had been long subject 
to a slow and cruel disease. He was aware of his danger, and 
followed the progress of the malady with the same scrutinizing 
coolness that he would have observed with another. He kept a 
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journal in which he registered every symptom, every pain, all ac- 
cidents and their influence, all operations, and all the consequences 
which he foretold. Thus did the philosopher rise above the man. 
The last three days of his life he passed in the country. In spite 
of his extreme weakness and his approaching end he did not cease 
working. He dictated an essay a few hours before expiring. 
Shortly afterwards he was seized with the violent agonies or 
death. An organization so powerful could not easily be dis- 
solved; death was difficult. At length he suddenly raised him- 
self in his bed, uttered a piercing shriek, sank back again, and with 
an almost lifeless hand closed the lids upon his eyes, and breathed 
his last. 


The philosopher we are next to write the memoir of, though 
not so great a man as Broussais, has perhaps a more European 
reputation. Destutt de Tracy did not bring new and valuable 
discoveries to advance the science he taught; but he systematized 
the discoveries of his predecessors, and his writings may be re- 
garded as the logical development of Condillac and the eighteenth 
century. 

AntTorInE Louis CLaupE DEsTuTT DE TRACY was born the 
20th of July, 1754. He was descended from an ancient Scotch 
family of the De Stutt clan, who fought in the Scotch guard of 
Charles VII. and Louis XI. His ancestors continued to follow a 
military life. His father commanded the king’s gendarmerie at 
the battle of Minden, and was left for dead on the field. He was 
discovered almost buried beneath a heap of bodies by one of his 
followers, who carried him away upon his back. He lingered for 
two years, but finally expired of his wounds. Just before his 
death he addressed his son, then only eight years old, in the fol- 
lowing martial manner: ‘ Antoine, this does not frighten you, 
eh? this will not disgust you with your father’s profession?” The 
child cried, and promised to be worthy of his race. 

This promise he fulfilled. The young de Tracy became an ac- 
complished cavalier. Few could compete with him a lescrime, 
or in the manége; few swam so well, or danced more gracefully. 
The future ideologist, indeed, once invented a quadrille which 
retains to this day his name. He was enrolled among the mous- 
quetaires du roi; was soon provided with a regiment of the 
Dauphin’s cavalry; and at two-and-twenty became colonel in the 
second regiment of the royal cavalry. He was not; however, 
what is significantly called a sabreur, his accomplishments were 
not purely military. The philosophy of the epoch had fascinated 
him as well as so many of his contemporaries. He paid Voltaire 
a visit at Ferney. 
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In 1776 he became Comte de Tracy by the death of his grand- 
father, from whom he inherited a large fortune. He soon after 
married Madlle. de Dufort-Civrac, a near relative of the Duc de 
Penthiévre, who gave him the command of his own regiment. 
De Tracy was five-and-thirty when the revolution commenced. 
Attached to the interests of his province, devoted to the political 
principles which animated France, he took an active share in the 
provincial affairs, and was named by the Bourbonnais nobility 
one of the three deputies to the états-généraux, in 1789. Bound 
by his position, De Tracy could not join the commons till the 28th 
of June, when he did so with the majority of the nobility. As 
soon as he was enabled to follow his convictions, he sat in the 
Assemblée Constituante, on the same side as the Duc de Roche- 
focauld and General Lafayette. 

After having assisted in accomplishing the revolution it was ne- 
cessary to defend it. De Tracy was named maréchal du camp by 
M. de Narbonne then minister of war; and commanded all the 
cavalry of the army of the north under Lafayette. 

Disgusted with the course the revolution had pursued, De 
Tracy resigned his commission and retired to Auteuil, where he 
found a choice society : Condorcet, Cabanis, Maine de Birau, 
Madame Helvetius, and others. It was in this studious retreat 
that his philosophical career began. Unsettled in his object, he 
successively stulied chemistry, physics, and psyclrology : at the 
last he stopped, convinced that it was the most important and 
the most fitting his disposition. He was snatched from these 
studies by the miscreants of la terreur. The 2d November, 1793, 
his house was surrounded, searched, and himself arrested and 
conducted to Paris, where he was imprisoned in L’Abbaye. Re- 
moved to the prison Des carmes, he there spent the silent drea 
hours in meditation ; and laid the groundwork of his philosophy. 
He patiently studied all the writings of Condillac, and afterwards 
Locke. Finding them incomplete, he determined on a more 
exact analysis of thought. During this study he was daily ex- 
pecting to hear his own name pronounced in the corridor, and 
to see the door of his cell open, and to be led forth to execu- 
tion. The day on which he was to be tried (and to be tried was to 
be custemnel) was fixed for the 11th Thermidor. The eventful 
9th saved him by immolating in their turn those who had sacri- 
ficed so many. In the peaceful retreat of Auteuil, De Tracy 
elaborated the system which | he had conceived in prison. This 
system was an ideological reduction of all thought to sensation. 
Penser c’est sentir. Perception, memory, judgment, and will, are 
but the sensations of objects, sensations of recollections, sensa- 
tions of relations, and sensations of desires. 
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This rests upon a quibble which we need not expose, but it 
met with great success. 

Elected member of and secretary to the ‘Comité de I’Instruc- 
tion Publique,’ he zealously assisted in the reorganization of 
national education. After the 18th Brumaire he was appointed 
one of the first thirty senators. A year afterwards he married 
his eldest daughter to the son of his old friend Lafayette. With 
his friends at Auteuil he maintained the well-known opposition 
to Napoleon, who in return covered the ideologues with expres- 
sions of contempt. In his commentary on the ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ 
M. de Tracy put forth all his political opinions, which met 
— general approval. It remains to this day his most admired 
work. 

While thus in the vigour of his age, and with a reputation 
daily increasing, his philosophical career was suddenly cut short. 
In the year 1808 he lost his wife, and Cabanis his dearest friend. 
These blows were too much for him. He ceased from that time 
forward to study or to write: he lived only in his recollections. 
This silence continued for thirty years. 

The Académie Francaise, aaing to pay de Tracy a delicate 


compliment, chose him as the successor to his friend Cabanis. He 
was a long time before he could summon the necessary courage to 


pronounce the customary éloge of his deceased friend. When he 
did appear it was with evident — of affliction. ‘Do not be 
astonished,’ he said, ‘at the grief which is here mingled with 
my gratitude. The choice you have made to replace Cabanis is 
one of the most honourable and flattering circumstances of my 
life; the most flattering distinction I ever received. But I have 
not the less experienced a terrible sorrow in this distinction, 
which is owing to the deplorable loss I have sustained in the 
friend I best loved.’ 

In becoming old he grew melancholy. Almost all his old 
friends had died, and most of his opinions had been combated 
and replaced by newer ones. To crown all he had lost his eye- 
sight. The only solace he enjoyed was in having Voltaire, read 
aloud to him. ‘This first preceptor of his youth was now the 
only author he could delight in. And thus, surrounded by his 
children, he expired in the eighty-second year of his age. 

With him perished the last systematic teacher of the mate- 
rialism of the eighteenth century. The merits and errors of this 
philosophy have been too often discussed for us to trouble the 
reader with any disquisitions in the present place; suffice it that 
the works of de Tracy were but the logical developments of its 
principles. 
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Art. VI.—Beschreibung von Kordofan und einigen angrinzenden 
Liindern. (Description of Kordofan and of some of the adjoin- 
ing Countries; with a Review of the Commerce, Habits, and 
Manners of the Inhabitants, and of the Slave Hunts carried on 
under Mehemet Ali’s Government.) Von IGNaz PALLME. 
1843. 


Ir has seldom been the fortune of any man holding a prominent 
position in the world’s eye, to be painted in such opposite colours 
by contemporary writers, as has been the present de facto soverei 
of Egypt, and of almost all the various regions watered by the 
Nile. "The aristocratic traveller, delighted with the comparative 
security with which he has been able to traverse the Desert, or 
visit the Pyramids, and pleased, if not flattered, by the personal 
civilities of the viceroy and his principal officers, has sane failed 
to return to Europe full of enthusiasm for the Egyptian reformer. 
The military traveller has been equally disposed to eulogy, by the 
appearance of a tolerably disciplined army, and an imposing ma- 
rine, while, at the same time, many Europeans appointed to lucra- 
tive offices under the viceroy’s government, and naturally inclined 
to look favourably on one from whom they have themselves re- 
ceived favours, have not failed, through the medium of the press, 
in England as well as on the continent, to avail themselves of every 
opportunity to sing the praises of their patron. 

How different has been the character drawn of Mehemet Ali 
by travellers of a less elevated rank! The foreign merchants resident 
in Egypt have, with few exceptions, joined in unreserved con- 
demnation of his government, as one characterized throughout by 
hideous tyranny, the vices of which cannot be said to be redeemed 
by an improved system of police, by a more courteous treatment 
of strangers, or by the adoption of military discipline, and the 
maintenance of a powerful navy, not required for the protection 
either of distant colonies or a foreign trade. The hostility of the 
mercantile classes, however, Mehemet Ali has drawn upon himself, 
not so much, by any political crime, as by what the witty French 
diplomatist dodo to be worse than a crime,—namely, a blunder. 
By monopolizing all the most profitable branches of commerce, 
he has made the foreign merchants one and all his enemies, and it 
is to them, we believe, that the anonymous attacks upon him, that 
so frequently find their way into the European newspapers, may, 
with perfect confidence, be attributed. 

The travellers, however, whose narratives are calculated to do 
most injury to the viceroy’s fame, are those who, like the author 
of the work before us, have mingled frequently with the humbler 
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classes of the people, and have witnessed the workings of the re- 
formed system of government on the agricultural population. In 
noticing the —— of ‘ Russegger’s Travels,’* a few numbers 
back, we described, in general terms, the sweeping changes made 
by the viceroy in the law regulating the tenure of land. Under 
the Mamelukes, the fellah or peasant of Egypt was generally the 
owner of the land he tilled. He was often est by his masters, 
often treated by them with cruelty and caprice, still his land re- 
mained to him, and as a as he felt himself the owner of the 
soil he dwelt on, he might hope, from its teeming abundance, to 
replace the losses inflicted on him by occasional rapine. Under 
Mahomet Ali the Egyptian fellah stands not in fear of being plun- 
dered, for he has too little of his own left to tempt the cupidity of 
the oppressor. The viceroy has appropriated to himself the whole 
landed property of Egypt ; agriculture is conducted, perhaps, on 
a better system than before, under the superintendence of inspec- 
tors appomted by the government; but the former owners have 
been reduced to mere labourers, often scantily remunerated for 
their toil, and hopeless of ever raising themselves to their former 
condition of landed proprietors. 

If such is the picture drawn by Russegger of the peasantry, even 
in the heart of the viceroy’s dominions, in the country around the 
great capital of Cairo, we need not be surprised to find the subor- 
dinate authorities, in the remote provinces of the interior, indulging 
in the most extravagant caprices of despotism. Of one of these 
remote provinces we have an interesting picture in the book before 
us. In no page do we find an expression of severity applied to 
Mehemet Ali. A plain and unpretending tale is told of what the 
author saw during a nineteen months’ residence in a country, in 
which no former traveller had spent as many days, and this simple 
tale, which carries with it the evidence of its own truth, lets us 
into the details of a provincial administration replete with horrors, 
the existence of which cannot be unknown to the viceroy, since 
more than once he has had an account of them laid before him by 
European travellers, and more than once he has solemnly promised 
to _— a — for the evils complained of. 

e province of Kordofan, the most southerly, and consequently 
the most remote, of all Mehemet Ali’s dominions, was conquered 
by one of his sons-in-law in the year 1821, but continued for a 
long time unknown to Europeans. Even on maps of a very re- 
cent date, our readers will look in vain for the country, and in 
some of the latest and best reputed geographical works we have 
not been able to meet with any information respecting it. The 


* See ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ No. LIX. 
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few Europeans who of late years have visited Kordofan have 
seldom prolonged their stay beyond a few days, in a country, the 
climate of which is deadly even to the Egyptians. Our author is 
the first who has braved this fatal climate, without falling a victim 
to its influence, and his description of Kordofan may be considered 
the first authentic account that has ever been offered to a European 
ublic. 
. Ignaz Pallme is a young Bohemian, who went early in life to 
Alexandria, where a situation had been procured for him as clerk 
in a mercantile house. The partners of the house in question, be- 
lieving that a profitable commerce might be established with the 
interior of Africa, determined to send one of their clerks as far as 
possible up the country, with a view to the collection of informa- 
tion. Pallme was thought particularly well qualified for this 
mission. He had already been sent on several expeditions into 
the interior, had made himself acquainted with the manners of 
the people, and had acquired a perfect knowledge of the Arabic 
language. He accepted the offer with alacrity, though fully aware 
of most of the dangers and hardships to which he was about to be 
exposed. He traversed the country in every direction, attended 
by one servant, and sometimes entirely alone; was one day the 
uest of a Turkish governor, and the next perhaps shared the 
Fugal meal of a camel driver in the desert, mingling now in the 
busy throng of a bazaar, and lying down on the morrow under a 
straw shed, to struggle with a fever from which neither he nor his 
kind Moorish nurses ever expected him to recover. He did, 
however, recover, and returned to Alexandria, where he soon 
became a sort of lion, a man to be visited by all travellers about to 
netrate into the interior. Several detached papers, written by 
im in Egypt, even found their way to England, and were read 
before some of our scientific societies. It was the French traveller 
Abbadie, however, who eventually induced Pallme to put the re- 
sults of his experience in Kordofan upon paper in a complete form, 
and in compliance with the urgent advice of Abbadie the volume 
now before us makes its appearance, about three years after the 
young Bohemian’s return from the scenes which he describes in a 
style graphic, lively, and entertaining. 

Kordofan, as we have already remarked, is laid down only in a 
few of the maps of Africa. It lies between Sennaar and Darfour, 
between the 12th and 15th degrees of N. latitude, and its capi- 
tal, Lobeid, which is situated nearly in the centre of the country, 
is crossed by the 30th degree of eastern longitude. To the north 
the province is bounded by the desert of Dongola; to the west 
by Darfour, a country that still maintains its independence, in 
defiance of Mehemet Ali’s power; to the south the limits are 
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undefined, varying almost every year, according as a ter or 
less number of nomadic tribes ont induced we tslioata; and 
recognise the authority of the Egyptian viceroy. The Bahr-el- 
Abiad, or White Nile, cuts off a part of Eastern Kordofan; but 
in point of fact the pasture grounds on the banks of that river 
are occupied by the flocks and herds of Sennaar, and the people 
of Kordofan make no attempt to establish a claim to those mch 
meadows. With the exception, however, of the White Nile, 
Kordofan has neither river nor brook in its whole extent. The 
country, in fact, is a cluster of oases covered with a vegetation of 
inconceivable luxuriance during the rainy season, but presenting 
an appearance of parched-up desolation during eight months of 
heat and drought, when de thermometer, in the shade, often 
rises to 40 degrees of Réaumur, and neither man nor beast dares 

se himself'to the scorching rays of the midday sun. 

uring the rainy season the climate is pernicious, not merely 
to strangers, but even to the natives, for not a house is then free 
from fever. As the dry season sets in, the fevers vanish, but the 
extreme heat of the day, and the coldness of the night, are often 
the cause of severe colds, and these are frequently followed by 
almost immediate death. 

Pallme gives us a brief history of Kordofan during the last 
sixty or seventy years. It is sufficient to say that the country 
was first tributary to Sennaar, was afterwards conquered by the 
Sultan of Darfour, and that under both these foreign domina- 
tions the people appear to have been prosperous and happy, car- 
rying on a profitable trade with their neighbours, and enjoying a 
tolerable share of freedom, their foreign masters seldom interfermg 
with them, if the stipulated tribute was punctually paid. Since 
the Egyptian conquest, however, all the outward signs of prospe- 
rity have disappeared, and entire towns and villages have been 
left untenanted, in consequence of the flight of their inhabitants 
over the borders of Darfour. 

The first governor of Kordofan, after the conquest, was the 
Defterdar, the son-in-law of Mehemet Ali. ‘I would have treated 
the accounts I heard of the atrocities of this man,’ says Pallme, 
‘as mere fables, had not the tales that were told me by the natives 
been confirmed by respectable witnesses in Sennaar, and even by 
Turkish officers whom I questioned on the subject in Egypt, 
many of whom had been present at the scenes they described.’ 
He then proceeds to relate a few anecdotes of this ruthless tyrant; 
but as the Defterdar was eventually deposed, on the ground of 
his oppressive government, Mehemet Ali can only be held par- 
tially Seaponalie for this man’s crimes. Yet a few specimens of 
his administration of criminal justice may not be misplaced here. 

2E2 
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A peasant who complained of having been robbed of a sheep by 
a soldier was blown from the mouth of a cannon for troubling 
the Defterdar with so insignificant a complaint ; a servant who 
had stolen a pinch out of the Defterdar’s snuff-box was flogged to 
death ; a man who had boxed his neighbour’s ear was punished 
by having the flesh cut away from the palm of his hands; and a 
negro, who having bought some milk refused to pay for it, and 
denied having drunk it, had his stomach ripped open, to ascertain 
whether the accusation was well founded. In his garden the 
Defterdar had a tame lion generally confined in a cage, but 
sometimes allowed to follow his master about in his walks. This 
animal had been taught to fly with the utmost apparent ferocity 
at every stranger who — and the favourite amusement 
of the Defterdar was to look on and enjoy the terror of his 
visiters when suddenly attacked by the lion. On one occasion 
eighteen of his domestic servants, in paying their customary 
compliments on the festival of the Baéram, intimated that they 
were all sadly in want of shoes. He told them their wants should 
be supplied, and on the following day actually ordered eighteen 
pair of iron horseshoes to be nailed to the feet of his poor de- 
pendants, who, in this condition, were ordered to repair to their 
several avocations. Mortification ensued almost immediately 
with nine of them, who died amid frightful tortures, and then 
only did the ruffian allow the survivors to be unshod, and con- 
signed to the care of a surgeon. 


“Several volumes,” says Pallme, “would be filled if I were to tell all 
the well-authenticated acts of atrocity committed by this human tiger 
in Kordofan and Sennaar. Not a day passed on which some poor 
wretch or other did not fall a victim to the tyrant’s thirst for blood. 
He was quite a genius in the invention of new tortures, and seldom 
failed to impart a character of novelty to each succeeding execution. 
I myself saw many whose noses, ears, and tongues had been cut off by 
his orders, or whose eyes had been torn out, and who wandered about 
as living evidences of the cruelty of their oppressor. To be known to be 
possessed of wealth was certain death, for a pretext was never wanting 
for accusing the unhappy owner of some imaginary crime. By pro- 
ceedings such as these the Defterdar was supposed to have amassed 
immense treasures, when Mehemet Ali, wearied at length by the inces- 
sant complaints raised against his son-in-law, found means to depose 
him from his governorship by causing to be administered to him a dose 
of poison. Since then the government has become somewhat milder, 
and some check has been placed on the arbitrary conduct of the public 
officers ; still, their distance from the seat of government makes it impos- 
sible for the inhabitants to complain of the numberless acts of oppres- 
sion to which they continue to be subjected.” 
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One of Mehemet Ali’s negro infantry regiments is generally sta- 
tioned in Kordofan, and in the colonel of the regiment 1s now vested 
the civil and military government of the province. The colonel 
does not, however, exercise an independent command, being liable 
to receive orders from the Pasha of Khartoom, whose authority 
extends over the whole of Belled Soodan and Dongola, and who, 
in all questions of importance, must confirm the decisions of the in- 
ferior officer. This, however, our author assures us is little more 
than a matter of form. 

When we are told that the government has become milder since 
the removal of the Defterdar, we suppose we are merely to under- 
stand that it has become less sanguinary, for the governors who 
have succeeded him, appear to have all been equally anxious to 
enrich themselves by the plunder of the natives. Nor is this all. 
The province is divided into five circles, and over each circle, the 
colonel appoints one of the officers of his a to act as 
Kasheff, or chief magistrate. Now each Kasheff thinks that he owes 
it to himself and his family, to make as much as he can by his civil 
a een and they have constant opportunities to annoy those 
villages that have not been prudent enough to conciliate the good 
will of their Kasheff by a well-timed gift. Each Kasheff has a 
corporal ‘or two with him, and these also must be kept in con- 


stant good humour by the heads of the villages. Nay, the very 
Copt who acts as clerk to the Kasheff, expects to share in the 
plunder. All other public appointments are sold by the governor 
to the best bidder, and the purchaser looks to recover his capi- 
tal with abundant interest in two or three years, for beyond that 
time he must not expect to hold office, as his place will be wanted 
for some other speculator willing to pay a high price for the pre- 


vilege of oppressing and plundering his countrymen. Now and 
then some sue act of rapacity draws down upon its author the 
vengeance of the viceroy, and the offender is either - to death 
or removed to some other province, after the whole of his ill- 
gotten wealth has been confiscated; not, however, for the benefit 
of those who have been plundered, but to enrich the viceregal 
treasury at Cairo. 

An eastern proverb says, ‘ Where a Turk sets his foot the grass 
withers,’ and withering indeed seems to have been the influence 
of Turkish authority upon the ill-starred province of Kordofun, 
where penury and apathy have succeeded to industry and abund- 
ance, till a general insurrection seems to be the only event from 
which relief can be anticipated. Such an event Pallme looks 
upon as likely to occur at no very remote period, and if the at- 
tempt should be attended by success, it is not probable that the 
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country will be reconquered. At the time of the first conquest, 
the people of Kordofan were totally unacquainted with the use of 
fire-arms. ‘They are now better informed on this subject, and in 
case of a sudden rising, they would find in the government 
arsenals the means of arming a large force for the ddhene of the 
country. 

The government taxes are levied upon each village in ready 
money, and the stipulated sum must be paid, even should the 
year’s harvest have been utterly destroyed by the locusts. If no 
money is forthcoming, the cattle of a village is seized, and if this 
should not suffice to make up the amount, a number of the in- 
habitants are taken, and either enrolled in a regiment or sold as 
slaves for the account of government. Mehemet Ali has very 
complacently received the congratulations of English philanthro- 

ists for the abolition of the slave trade in his southern dominions, 
but we believe with Pallme, that the crafty old fellow has never 
ceased for a moment to be the greatest slave merchant, and the 
most extensive kidnapper throughout the whole of his dominions, 
and probably in the whole world. The great slave hunts which 
are annually made from Kordofan into the mountainous countries 
inhabited by the independent negroes, are a regular source of 
revenue to the viceroy, and furnish him with recruits for his 
amy; and funds for the payment of his troops on the Upper 

ile. 

While these detestable means are had recourse to for the collec- 
tion of a revenue,—and it is only a few of the abuses enumerated 
by Pallme, of which we have made mention,—we need not be sur- 


prised to learn that the great natural resources of the country are 
entirely neglected. 


“ The sugar-cane,” says Pallme, “ grows wild, and is even then of a 
superior quality ; for indigo the soil is, m many places, admirably suited, 
and various other valuable articles of commerce might be grown with 
ease. No less than 20,000 head of cattle might with ease be sent to 
Egypt every year, but their conveyance must be entrusted to more ra- 
tional drivers than has been the case hitherto with the cattle seized in the 
country. No attempt has yet been made to derive any profit from the 
great gum forests of Nuba, from which alone a revenue might be drawn, 
far greater than is derived from the atrocious slave hunts. From ten to 
twenty thousand cantari of gum might be collected every year in the 
Nuba mountains, and two cantari of gum would be worth more than a 
slave, though they would be obtained with far less cost and trouble. 
When Mehemet Ali was travelling to Fazoklo, and accidentally met a 
column of slaves, he ordered them all to be set at liberty. Why was 
this? Because there were several Europeans in his suite. In Kordofan, 
at the very same time, the delivery of the stipulated number of 5000 men 
was rigorously enforced. I was the only European in Kordofan at the 
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time, and the governor condescended to request that I would not for- 
ward to Europe an account of what I saw.” 


Those who wish to read in all their frightful details the horrors 
of Mehemet Ali’s slave hunts, will find a full account of them in 
the ‘ British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter’ for January, 
1841. The article was written by Pallme, at the request of Dr. 
Madden, and was communicated by the doctor to the periodical in 
question. It is reprinted by the author in the present work. 
Enough, however, for the present, of the administrative abuses 
of a distant province, blessed by being subjected to the sway of 
so exemplary a political reformer. Let us turn a little to the do- 
mestic life of the people themselves. 


“The houses, called twkhkoli in Kordofan, are of an extremely simple 
construction. They are generally from ten to twelve feet in diameter, 
and of a circular form. Each has a single aperture, that serves at once 
as door, window, and chimney, and is just large enough to admit a man, 
provided he incline his body sufficiently. All the houses of a village are 
as like each other as so many eggs, and neither in the material nor in 
the system of architecture has there probably been any change during a 
long series of centuries. A number of wooden poles are stuck into the 
ground in a circle, according to the required dimensions, and the poles 
are bent inward so as to meet at the top. The form of the whole is that 
of a large sugar loaf. The poles are then connected with a kind of bas- 
ket work, and the whole covered with a close thatch of straw. The ends 
of the poles at the top form a nest ready built, which is never long left 
untenanted, for some stork or other is sure to take up his quarters there. 
Simple as is the construction of these houses, they are generally so well 
built, that the roof seldom lets in a drop of water, even during the heaviest 
showers of the rainy season. Of these tukkoli, from two to five are ge- 
nerally erected for the use of one family, and the whole homestead 
is then surrounded by a hedge of thorns, in which is a gate likewise well 
strengthened with thorns, that is carefully closed every time that any one 
goes in or out. This is not done from any apprehension of thieves or 
burglars, but merely to keep out the hungry vagrant camels, who would 
else eat away the roof, and reduce the house to a skeleton, in an incre- 
dibly short time. These thorny inclosures are a great inconvenience to 
a stranger, who, until he becomes familiarized with them, seldom passes 
in or out without tearing his skin, or leaving part of his wardrobe to 
adorn the prickly fence. The expense of such a house is so trifling, that 
the poorest man may build himself his own tukkoli. The wood may be 
cut in the forests without any charge being made for it, and from five to 
ten piasters (less than two shillings) will procure straw enough to make 
a roof that will set the heaviest rain at defiance. Workmen’s wages 
there are none to pay, for every neighbour is ready to lend a hand, and 
when the house is finished, the whole fabric is so light, that if a man 
finds he has settled in a neighbourhood that displeases him, he has 
but to call in some ten or a dozen of his friends, who with very little ce- 
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remony take the mansion to pieces, and put it together again in a few 
hours in a more suitable locality. Ifa fire breaks out, no one thinks of 
extinguishing it, but all the neighbours immediately apply themselves to 
the demolition of their own houses, in order that they may convey the 
materials, and their little articles of furniture, out of the reach of danger. 
Whole villages have sometimes been taken up and removed in this way, 
when the ground on which they stood happened to be infected by an in- 
sect called the ‘kurat,’ that burrows under the sand, whence it issues in 
astonishing numbers if any one happens to place any naked part of the 
body on the ground. The bite of this creature is most severe. Astrawmat, 
however, simply laid upon the sand, is generally a sufficient protection 
against the diminutive enemy. The more wealthy inhabitants of a town 
or village have often, in addition to their tukkoli, a somewhat larger hut, 
of a square form, with two entrances, to allow a free current of air to pass 
through. These larger houses, called ‘ rakuba,’ are not, however, equally- 
proof against the torrents that fall in the rainy season. In Bari and 
Lobeid, where there are several Turkish and Dongolavi residents, more 
— houses, built in the Egyptian style, are often to be seen, and 
though the walls are rarely formed of more substantial materials than 
wood and sand, with a covering of mortar, their appearance is generally 
remarkably neat, and it is surprising how well they resist the weather. 
Still, in the rainy season, they are not as water-tight as the common 
tukkoli. I have myself lodged in such a house, and found my umbrella 
a useful piece of furniture, both by day and by night. 

“ The internal arrangement of one of these tukkoli is of correspond- 


ing simplicity. The angareb, or bedstead, a frame with straps of 
leather fastened across, serves as a sofa during the day. A leathern 
shield and a few lances generally hang against the wall. A water-pot, 
a kettle for boiling food in, a vessel for brewing merissa, a kind of beer, 
an earthern dish for baking bread in, a wooden dish or two, and a few 
gourds to drink from, constitute the principal household implements. 
Milk is kept in little rush baskets, so closely — that, after a 


have been steeped some time in boiling water, they will hold any fluid, 
without allowing a drop to ooze out. All articles of food must be hung 
up, to protect them from the depredations of mice and white ants. 
‘These insects are a real plague to the country. ‘They even eat away the 
woodwork of a house, till they bring the whole tenement about the ears 
of its inmates. The only way to secure any thing against them is to 
place it on stones, up which they never attempt to creep, nor do they 
willingly expose themselves to the open air. 

“No stabling of any kind is ever erected for the cattle. These are 
simply driven into the thorn-fence above described, which is expected 
to serve as a defence against any wild beasts that may be prowling 
about. A hungry lion or hyena, Lense, will sometimes carry off a 
sheep, in spite of the best fence.” 

The wants of so simple a race, living in a tropical climate, and 
on a soil that yields abundantly in return for very little labour, 
are of course easily supplied, and as the hateful slave-trade to 
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which we have already alluded, places it in the power almost of 
the poorest to secure to himself the compulsory labour of a fellow- 
creature, we need feel no surprise at learning that a large propor- 
tion of the population generally spend their time in utter indo- 
lence. At daybreak they all leave their couches (the meanest 
slave has his mat of reeds to lie on), and having performed the 
ablutions prescribed by their religion, they prepare to apply them- 
selves to the avocations of the day. ‘These, with many of them, 
consist in sitting down upon the ‘ angareb,’ on which they had 
before been lying. Should a stranger pay a morning visit, a pipe 
and a bowl of merissa will be offered to him, but the natives sel- 
dom breakfast till they have been up several hours. Coffee may 
be had at a low price from Abyssinia, but is used only by the 
- Turks, and the coffeehouse at Lobeid, the only one in the country, 
is never visited by the natives. We must give, however, in our 
author’s own words, his account of a native breakfast to which he 
was invited by a wealthy proprietor in the country. 


“ On arriving at the — hour, I was invited to sit down on an 
angareb, covered with rich carpets, and a pipe and merissa were brought 
me; but I saw no preparations for breakfast, not so much as a fire 
on the hearth. I was satisfied there was no intention tc put me off 
with a pipe and merissa; so, as I had not much time to spare, I asked 
my host, without much ceremony, where the breakfast was. He told 
me it would be ready directly, and, pointing to a sheep that was skipping 
about in front of the door, said, he had only waited for my arrival to 
have it killed. At a signal from his master, a slave cut off the creature’s 
head with surprising rapidity, and then, without even waiting to skin 
the animal, ripped open its belly, took out its stomach, cleaned it, and 
having cut it in small pieces, laid these on a wooden dish. He then 
took the gall bladder, and squeezed it over the tempting fragments, as 
we in Europe might squeeze a lemon. After this, a liberal allow- 
ance of red pepper was shaken over the whole, and our breakfast was 
ready, the operations I have described having all been completed in 
a surprisingly short time. I was invited to fall to before the delicate 
morsel cooled, but I excused myself by saying that so exquisite a dish 
would not agree with a European stomach, and that I would content 
myself with looking on. I was laughed at for my bashfulness, and the 
rest of the party evidently enjoyed the fare set before them. In the 
sequel, I frequently saw this dish served up as a favourite delicacy, and 
curiosity led me to taste it. The flavour is by no means disagreeable. 
The pungency of the pepper and the bitterness of the gall completely 
neutralise the rawness of the meat. Nevertheless I never could prevail 
on myself to eat heartily of the choice morsels.” 


Pallme, though he had seen so much of oriental life, was sur- 
prised by the matchless indolence of his Kordofan friends. The 
women attend to some domestic duties, but where a female slave 
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can be had for a few shillings, the majority of the free ladies find 
means to spend the greater part of the time, like their lords, 
recumbent on the angareb, till some occurrence or other rouses 
them to unwonted excitement. They are too indolent to quarrel, 
and if disputes are rare, blows are still more so. Sometimes 
young unmarried men will fight out a quarrel of love or rather of 
jealousy, ‘ but the married are more tolerant on this point,’ and 
rarely allow their peace to be disturbed by the — of the 
yellow monster. The laws of a Kordofan duel, however, are 
peculiar in their way, and may not be undeserving the considera- 
tion of some of our aspiring young heroes at home, who every now 
and then are at such pains to prove their mettle by blowing a little 
gunpowder at one another. Let us hear how two rival overs in 
Kordofan manage these matters. 


“ When friends have not been able tv adjust the quarrel, a formal 
defiance is sent. The duel takes place on some open ground, and all the 
friends of the combatants assemble as spectators. An angareb is then 
brought forth, and the two combatants place each a foot close to 
the edge of the couch, the breadth of which alone divides them. A 
formidable whip, made of hippopotamus leather, is then placed in 
the hand of each, and renewed attempts are made by their friends to 
reconcile them. If, however, they are bent on carrying out their affair 
of honour, the signal for battle is at last given. He who is entitled to 
the first blow then inflicts as hard a lash as he can on his opponent, who 
stands perfectly still to receive the compliment, and then prepares to 
return it. They then continue, turn and turn about, to flog each others 
backs and shoulders (the head must on no account be struck) while the 
blood flows copiously at every stroke. It is a horrible spectacle, yet not 
an acknowledgment of pain escapes the lips of either, and all the spec- 
tators remain equally mute. This continues until one of the combatants, 
generally from sheer exhaustion, drops his instrument of torture, where- 
upon the victor immediately does the same, the rivals shake hands, de- 
claring that they have received sufficient satisfaction, their friends con- 
gratulate them on their reconciliation, their wounds are washed, and 
sundry jugs of merissa, provided beforehand, are produced and emptied 
by the spectators in honour of the gallant opponents.” 


The costume of both sexes is described as extremely simple. 
The Dongolavi, the wealthiest of all the tribes, wear long shirts 
with full sleeves and white turbans. As these articles of dress 
are rarely washed, they soon lose every vestige of whiteness, and 
passing through a gradation of shades, are before long of the same 
colour as the skins of their masters. The other tribes, women as 
well as men, go bareheaded, and content themselves with a cotton 
cloth wrapped round the loins, with the end thrown as a drapery 
over the shoulders. Every man wears his dagger in a sheath, 
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fastened to his left arm. When going on a journey they arm 
themselves more heavily with sword and lance. 

Considerable care, and immense quantities of oil, butter, and 
other oleaginous substances, are expended by the ladies of Kor- 
dofan upon the arrangement of their hair. The coiffure, after 
this laborious preparation continues glossy and black only till the 
fair artist exposes herself to a cloud of dust, when her head is of 
course powdered by the light sand. The oil and butter mean- 
while become rancid in a very short time, when one whose ol- 
factory nerves are at all susceptible, will find it difficult to endure 
the proximity of a Kordofan beauty in full state. Pallme describes 
the extreme inconvenience to which the women subject themselves 
at night, in order to prevent the discomposure of their braids and 
curls, but there are those still living who can remember when 
English women submitted to at least equal sufferings for the sake 
of their head-dresses, which were often arranged more than four 
and twenty hours before the commencement of the ball at which 
they were to be exhibited. 

n their noses and ears the women wear rings of silver and brass. 
Before the Egyptian conquest many of these rings were of gold, but 
such costly ornaments are seldom seen now. If gold trinkets, how- 
ever, are not to be had, brass, copper, and ivory are hung in pro- 
fusion about their necks, arms, and legs; rows of bright glass beads 
are wound among their hair, and wherever any thing bright and 
tawdry can be fixed to the person, the opportunity is not often 


neglected. 

The slaves, of whom there are several attached to almost every 
house, are, in general treated with kindness. They receive the 
same fare as their masters, and wear the same scanty clothing. The 
badge of servitude, however, is not wanting. This consists in heavy 
iron rings fastened round the legsof the male slaves, to prevent them 
from running away to their native hills, often almost in sight of 
the house of bondage. Attempts to escape are, nevertheless, fre- 
quently made, though seldom successful, and it is for such offences 
only that the slave is ever punished with severity. ‘ I never saw 
one of them flogged,’ says Pallme, ‘ except for running away.’ 
Neglect of work is very leniently dealt with. Probably, a Kordofan 
master can hardly find in his heart to be very severe upon idle- 
ness in another, when he is so very indulgent to the same failing 
in himself. 

Our author speaks repeatedly in high terms of the kindness and 
hospitality of the people. Thus, in one place— 

“T received so many proofs of the goodness of their disposition, that, 
in my own country, and among my nearest relatives, I could not have 
looked for better treatment. I the misfortune once to fall sick in 
the desert, where, not having strength to sit upon a camel, I was ob- 
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= to lie upon the sand till assistance came from the nearest village. 
This lay fortunately at only half an hour's distance. A kind inhabit- 
ant carried me into his hut, where I remained on a bed for thirty days. 
It is impossible to describe the interest shown for my sufferings by the 
good people. Night and day some of the women sat by my bedside, 
keeping the flies off, and cooling me with fans of ostrich feathers. 
More than once I observed a pretty young slave girl—Agami was her 
name—shedding tears at the spectacle of my sufferings. I could obtain 
no relief from all the contents of my medicine chest, and after the fever 
had raged five days, I was so weak I could no longer stir, and had to be 
lifted on and off my bed. For my own part, I looked upon death as 
at hand, and unavoidable. Amulets and charms were tied to my arms 
and laid under my head, to which I offered no resistance as I was un- 
willing to offend my kind nurses. An old prophetess was even sent 
for from a neighbourmg village, who, after sundry incantations over a 
shell full of sand, declared that the Frank would recover from his ill- 
ness. As soon as the wise woman was gone, my lady attendants lifted 
me off my bed, pulled off my shirt, and placed me with my back against 
the door. I felt. now a sudden shock, and was unable to draw breath 
for some moments. A large rush basket of cold water, fresh from the 
well, had been poured over my body, heated as it was by a burning 
fever. To hundreds the experiment would have caused instant death (?); 
but mine was a strong constitution, and carried me through. I was 
immediately carefully dried, carried back to bed, and covered with 
several empty sacks and sheepskins. I felt some relief, and had some 
sound sleep, a thing I had not enjoyed for many days. When I awoke 
the women told me I had not sufficiently perspired, and must have 
another shower bath. I offered no resistance, and the shock was less 
this time, because I was prepared for what was coming. This time the 
desired effect was undoubtedly produced, for on awaking I could have 
fancied myself still in a bath. The force of the fever was certainly 
broken, and I was soon strong enough to leave my bed, and walk up 
and down a little under the shadow of some palm-trees. As soon as 
it was known in the village that I was recovering, all the inhabitants 
came to visit and congratulate me. At night a fire was lighted before 
the door, and the people danced by way of testifying their joy. I re- 
galed the party with merissa, which added, of course, to the mirth and 
jollity of the scene. I now got better very fast, and was soon able to 
resume my journey; but never shall I forget my obligations to these 
worthy people, who took so lively an interest in my helpless condition, 
and that from no motive of interest or hope of reward, but from a pure 
feeling of love for a fellow-creature.” 


Most of the remarks hitherto made apply to the original negro 
race; but Kordofan contains other elements of population that 
must not be passed over in silence. The native negro race are, 
with few exceptions, agricuiturists, and reside in villages, some 
of which, being larger than others, have been dignified by the 
name of towns. The Bakkara tribes, on the other hand, lead a 
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nomadic life, and are supposed to be of Arab origin, though from 
frequent intermarriages with negro women, the Bakkara, with 
the exception only of one tribe, are as black now as any other of 
the African nations. The Turks are too few in number to be 
looked on as a distinct class of the population; and most of them, 
moreover, consider their residence in Kordofan as only of a tem- 
porary nature, and hope to leave it as soon as they have scraped 
together money enough to enable them to live in comfort at 
home. A very numerous class, however, consists of the Dongo- 
lavi, or people of Dongola, who seem to have increased and mul- 
tiplied in most of the countries of Central Africa. Nearly the 
whole commerce of Kordofan, and particularly the slave trade, 
so far as Mehemet Ali leaves any part of the field unoccupied, is 
in their hands. They are by far the wealthiest people of the 
country; are described as a fine athletic race, lively and good- 


humoured, but altogether deficient in those estimable qualities 
which distinguish the native race of Kordofan. The Dongolavi, 
according to Pallme, ‘are a cheerful set of people, but have a 
surprising aversion to any thing like work. ‘Truth never esca 

from their lips, for they are, without exception, the greatest liars 
on the face of God’s earth. They are not thieves, but they never 
neglect an —— of defrauding those with whom they deal. 


They are full of flattery and fine words, but utterly dead to any 
feeling of gratitude. Of all things, I would advise a European to 
be careful not to engage one of this race as a servant.’ 

Of the nomadic tribes, the Bakkara, there are several. Each 
of these tribes is governed by a sheikh, whose authority over his 
own people is almost despotic. These tribes are subjected to a 
tribute of about 12,000 oxen annually; and when the time for 
levying the tribute comes round, the several sheikhs are hunted 
up by the Turkish officers, who take care to levy a little tribute 
on their own account, in addition to what they are bound to collect 
for the service of the viceroy. Nevertheless, though subjected to 
this annual spoliation, the sheikhs are most of them wealthy, 
have large herds of horned cattle, besides horses, camels, &c., and 
carry on a lucrative trade in the various countries through which 
they drive their cattle. Where they feel themselves strong enough 
they seldom hesitate to lay their hands on any stray property that 
comes in their way; and occasionally they amuse themselves -by 
kidnapping negro children, to be afterwards sold as slaves in the 
markets of Kordofan. Indeed until Mehemet Ali undertook his 
great slave hunts—with horse, foot, and artillery—it was chiefly 
through the Bakkari that the bazaars of Egypt were furnished 
with their customary supply of human bones and sinews. 

During the dry season the Bakkari quit Kordofan with their 
herds, and wander into the unexplored negro countries lying to 
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the south. The Turks, however, are not, on this account, ap- 
prehensive of losing their tributaries; for it seems that in these 
southern countries, during the rainy season, a fly makes its ap- 
pearance, whose bite, though not dangerous to man, is so de- 
structive to cattle, and particularly to camels, that whole herds 
have been sometimes destroyed by it in a few days. As the 
rainy season advances, therefore, the Bakkari return to Kordofan 
with their herds, choosing rather to be plundered of a part by the 
Turks, than to see the n= perish ie the attacks of a dimi- 
nutive but irresistible foe. 

Pallme, having made acquaintance with one of their sheikhs, 
spent some time with the Bakkari of the Lake Arrat, where he 
was hospitably treated, and admitted unreservedly into all their 
secrets. He advises Europeans, however, to be cautious how they 
trust themselves into the hands of these people, till the friendship of 
a sheikh has been secured. The Bakkari know nothing about 
Franks, and every man with a white skin is a Turk in their eyes, 
and, as such, to be slaughtered as an enemy, if a safe opportunity 
present itself. 

Beef and milk constitute the chief food of these pastoral rovers, 
and milk is in such abundance among them, that even their horses 
are fed with it, and seem to thrive excellently upon it. Bread is 
a luxury enjoyed only by the sheikhs. Their tents are made of 
ox leather, and the oheke encampment, including the ground into 
which the cattle are driven, is surrounded by a fence of thorns. 
This, however, is not a sufficient protection either against wild 
beasts, or against the enemies whom the predatory habits of the 
tribe may Sees stirred up to seek an opportunity for vengeance. 
Regular sentinels must therefore be stationed round the camp at 
night, and a number of men, ready armed, must hold themselves 
prepared, at the first signal of danger, to rush towards the threat- 
ened point. The guard-house, as it may be called, where this 
armed party hold their watch, is generally a scene of festivity 
throughout the night, for the wives and sisters of the watchers, 
never fail to repair to the place, that they may keep them awake 
with their songs and dances. 

‘ Their dance,’ observes Pallme, ‘ quite different from the usual 
dances of Kordofan, has something fantastic, something really 
imposing about it. The dancers range themselves in two lines, 
the men in one, and the women in the other. The men hold 
their lances, and often beat time with them on the ground while 
dancing. At first their movements are moderate and subdued, 
but gradually the performers become more excited, the men dash 
their lances wildly about in the air, and seem ready to rush upon 
the supposed enemy, the women. These now seek to conciliate 
their conquerors, by assuming an attitude of submission. I can 
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assure my readers, that it is difficult to imagine any thing more 
picturesque than one of these dancing groups, on a dark night, 
the scene lit up by four blazing fires, perhaps, and every pause in 
the wild merriment broken by the distant roar of a lion, or the 
howl of a hyena.’ 

Our author gives a brief account of the several tribes and na- 
tions that border on Kordofan. Some of these are partially sub- 
ject to the Egyptian government, but none of the countries beyond 
Kordofan can be looked on as the Viceroy’s territories, nor do any 
of them even pay a regular tribute. Many of these countries are 
obliged to renounce the breeding of cattle, on account of the de- 
structive fly, of which mention has already been made; but most 
of them have natural advantages, from which they either do, or 
might, derive considerable wealth. Thus, the Shillook ne 
live in a country swarming with elephants, and export large 
quantities of ivory to Kordofan and Abyssinia, and Pallme even 
says that much of the ivory rd to England from India has 
been conveyed to us by the way of Abyssinia. 

The Nuba negroes live in a mountainous, and comparatively 
healthy country, and might draw immense resources Sunt their 

m_ forests. eir hills and valleys appear to be free from the 

eaded cattle fly, for they have abundance of cattle, and agricul- 


ture is carefully attended to; yet strange to say, with plenty of 
bread, fruit, beef, = mutton, and almost every description of 


African game, the favourite national dish is the rat, a delicacy, how- 
ever, too highly prized, for any but the wealthy to indulge in its en- 
joyment. The poor Nuba negroes have two enemies, indeed, of 
whom they live in constant dread. These are the Turks and the 
locusts. ‘The Turks hunt them for slaves, and the locusts every 
now and then eat up their harvests, and leave not a blade behind 
for man or beast. i amine then appears in its most horrible form, 
and parents will sell their children at such times to the Kordofan 
slave dealers for a few measures of corn. ‘ I myself,’ says Pallme, 
‘saw a girl who had been bought for fifty handfuls of corn; and 
another merchant had bought eight oxen for a camel load of grain, 
and eight children at precisely the same price! These periods ot 
famine among the Nuba hills are seasons of calamity for the neigh- 
bouring countries, as well as for the Nubans themselves, for the 
latter on such occasions sally forth on marauding excursions, to 
steal and carry away what they can lay their hands on.’ 

About five days’ march south-east of Kordofan lies Takeli, a 
country which Mehemet Ali, on three several occasions, attempted 
to conquer, but each time his troops were driven back with consi- 
derable loss. Since then the sturdy sultan of ‘fakeli has been left 
undisturbed, and the two countries trade with each other in a 


peaceable way. The whole of Takeli is mountainous, like the 
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land of the Nubans. Were the latter also united under one 
head, they might be found equally formidable, and Mehemet Ali 
would be less ready to venture on his annual slave-hunts amo 
their hills. The people of Takeli seem to have advanced further 
in civilization than most of their neighbours. They are described 
as good agriculturists, not only planting the cotton-tree with care, 
but even weaving a kind of cloth from its fibres. They are also 
bold hunters, as may be judged from the following description of 
their customary manner of attacking a lion. 


** When the hunter has found the place where a lion usually takes his 
noonday repose, a tree not far from the spot is selected. To this tree 
the hunter repairs early in the morning, when he knows the lion is out 
in quest of prey. He climbs up into the tree, armed only with a bagfull 
of stones, and six or eight short sharp lances, and patiently awaits the 
return of his intended victim. Between ten and eleven, as the heat of 
the day begins, the lion returns, and, should he even see the man, takes 
little notice of him, but lies down to sleep away the time till the return 
ofevening. The hunter also remains quiet, and waits generally till 
about an hour after noon, by which time the sand has grown so scorch- 
ing hot, that even the lion cannot set his foot upon it without enduring 
considerable pain. Now the hunter begins by flinging a stone or two 
at the most sensitive parts of the animal’s head. The latter growls with 
pain and rage, for it is rarely that a stone misses its intended mark ; 
still he is unwilling to leave his shady couch, and lies roaring and lash- 
ing his tail, till perhaps a missile hits him in the eye, and inflicts a tor- 
ture beyond what he = atience to endure. He now springs up, and 
rushes towards the tree whence his torments proceed, but he has searcel 
reached the trunk, when he finds himself transfixed by a well-directed 
lance, and howling with pain, more from his scorched feet than his bleed- 
ing side, he crouches again in his former resting-place. The hunter 
allows him but little repose. Again, stone after stone strikes his head, 
again he rushes madly at the tree, and again a sharp lance is fixed into 
his side. Should the lion renew the attack, a third and a fourth lance 
salute him, but by this time he is growing exhausted by the loss of blood, 
crawls away to some distance, where the hunter's eye watches him till 
the lord of the forest has stretched his limbs in death.” 


Pallme was desirous, he tells us, of visiting Takeli, and was 
even urged to do so by the sultan’s brother, who, it seems, visits 
Lobeid every year, and as no European has yet set foot in the 
country, it is to be regretted that so good an intention should have 
been abandoned; but our author was assured that the people of 
Takeli knew nothing of Franks, and would infallibly destroy any 
white who fell into their hands, under the belief that he was a Turk. 
For these apprehensions, however, he satisfied himself in the sequel 
there was no foundation. 

We cannot make room for the revolting anecdotes, of which the 
book before us is full, connected with the slave trade. Few of 
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our readers will be surprised to learn, that all classes are more or 
less demoralized by the effects of the hateful traffic, and in this re- 
spect the military certainly form no exception. The troops sta- 
tioned in these remote provinces seldom receive any pay till after 
their return from the annual slave-hunt, when their arrears are 
usually liquidated by a partition of slaves. Itis not an uncommon 
occurrence, on such an occasion, for a man to find his own father 
or brother assigned to him, but the poor soldier must not yield to 
the feelings of nature, for he holds his property in his parent in 
common with a comrade, whois little disposed to sacrifice a year’s 
pay to gratify the natural affection of another. No, the poor slave 
must be sold to some Dongolavi for what he can bring, the produce 
is divided between the co-proprietors, and the afflicted son has 

erhaps lived long enough under Turkish rule to learn to console 

imself under every misfortune, with the customary exclamation, 
* Allah kerim !’ (God has willed it !) 

Giraffes abound in Kordofan and the adjoining countries during 
the dry season, but always disappear completely some time before 
the rains set in. It is in the plains of Kordofan that nearly all 
those have been caught, that have at various times been brought 
to Europe. The old animals are never taken alive, though often 
hunted for their flesh; it is only the young ones that are preserved 
to be sent to Egypt. The Sheikh Abdel Had of Haraza seems to 
enjoy the monopoly of supplying all the menageries of Europe 
with these delicate animals, and his men are represented to be re- 
markably skilful in the pursuit of them, when the object is to take 
a young giraffe alive; to pursue the creature and kill it for its flesh 
is an easy task to any well-mounted rider, for though the giraffe 
runs with great velocity, it never runs in a straight line when 
hunted, but is constantly changing the direction of its flight, 
thus giving its pursuer an important advantage. Its conveyance 
to Cairo requires constant care. It must have four men to lead it, 
and as none but a very young giraffe will submit to any sort of 
constraint, a female camel must accompany the party to supply 
the captive with milk. Even when the greatest care is taken of 
the animal, it frequently dies before it reaches Cairo, where, owing 
to the difficulty and expense of the transport, a living giraffe is 
never to be bought for less than five or six hundred dollars. 

All the usual wild beasts of Africa that figure in our menageries, 
or in our books of natural history, such as lions, leopards, hyenas, 
elephants, antelopes, &c., abound more or less in Kordofan. Of 
many of these creatures, however, the character given by our author 
differs very much from what we have been accustomed to read in 
our standing authorities on these matters. Thus, of all wild beasts, 
hg says, ‘ none is so easy to tame as the hyena. At Lobeid, I have 
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seen tame hyenas run about the garden, and allow the children of 
the house to play with them and tease them, in all imaginable 
ways. An old hyena and her two young were once offered me 
for sale. The old one was muzzled, it is true, but she appeared 
perfectly gentle, and had followed her master three leagues to town, 
without offering the slightest resistance. The animal most dreaded 
by the people in this part of Africa is the rhinoceros, which, 
though it feeds only on grass, is the most vicious creature in ex- 
istence, and will attack a man, an ox, a lion, or even an elephant, 
and that without the slightest provocation. The rhinoceros on 
these occasions is always the aggressor, and often pays for its 
temerity with its life, for if, at the first attack, it does not succeed 
in goring with its horn such an antagonist as the lion or elephant, 
the rhinoceros is lost.’ 

Pallme devotes an entire chapter to a description of Lobeid (in 
some maps marked Obeid), the capital of Kordofan. It consists of 
six different villages, each inhabited by a distinct class of the po- 
pulation. The inhabitants are supposed to be about 12,000 in 
number, and each family has its group of tukkoli or thatched huts, 
and to each set of tukkoli is attached a piece of ground, on which 
corn is grown for the consumption of the family. Though there 
are five mosques in the town, not one of them has a minaret at- 
tached to it, and the only houses of better appearance than the 
common native huts are a few two-story houses built by the Turks, 
with clay walls, that would soon be washed away by the tropical 
rains, if not protected by a good coating of cowdung. Nothing 
can be more monotonous than the appearance of such a town in 
the dry season, when every tree is stripped of its leaves, and each 
garden presents nothing but a surface of scorched sand to the eye. 
With the first rains all thischanges, the most luxuriant vegetation co- 
vers the ground, the trees are all in full leaf, the corn springs quickly 
to a height that almost hides the huts beyond, the loveliest flowers 
spring up everywhere spontaneously, the thorn fences are hung 
with creeping plants covered with the richest blossoms, and the 
whole atmosphere is full of delicious perfumes. The houses are 
almost lost amid this abundance of trees and bushes, and to one 
not familiar with the place it becomes impossible to find his way 
through the leafy labyrinth, which looks rather like a wood or a 
park than like a city. The gentle showers that have wrought 
this sudden change give way, however, before long to the tropical 
torrents, which come down too suddenly and too heavily for the 
soil to be able to absorb the moisture; the water then ploughs up 
the ground, and streams are formed deep and rapid enough to 
drown the incautious passenger who happens to fall into one of 
them. Not a year passes in which several lives are not lost at 
Lobeid from this cause. 
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At the close of the rainy season the harvest is gathered in, and 
all begins again to look dry, naked, ard scorched. The last ope- 
ration of the season is to collect together the dry grass and set fire 
to it. Thousands of locusts that had lain concealed, now spring 
forth, and are eagerly caught by the bystanders to be sold, 
as a particular delicacy, in the nalin of Lobeid. As the naked- 
ness of the land is displayed, many objects present themselves 
calculated to awaken painful reflections. The streets and lanes of 
the city are seen scattered over with the bones of men and ani- 
mals, that a few days ago lay concealed under a luxuriant covering 
of high grass. These are the remains of slaves and domestic cattle 
that have died during the season, but whose owners have not 
deemed it necessary to bury them, well knowing that bodies 
thrown into open ground, will have their bones well picked 
before morning by hyenas and dogs, or that if these happen to 
leave their work unfinished, the vultures will not fail to complete 
it. The hyena, in fact, renders invaluable services to the people of 
this part of Africa, by consuming the dead animal matter, which 
else would in a short time corrupt the air, and probably give rise 
to most destructive epidemics. 

The barracks for the soldiers consist only of a number of tuk- 
koli (about fifty) ranged closely together; but as the troops are all 
negroes who have originally been carried off in one or other of the 
slave hunts, they are always supposed to be anxious to desert, and, 
to prevent this, every encouragement is held out to them to marry. 
The married soldiers have separate huts assigned to them, and the 
consequence is that but a small number of the garrison are ever 
lodged in the barracks. 

The only public place of diversion of any kind at Lobeid is the 
Bazaar or evil whither all classes repair, to amuse them- 
selves by the bustle of the place, and by listening to the news 
which each returning day saleen fails to bring to light. Here, in 
the very heart of Africa, the affairs of Europe are discussed, 
ehiefly in front of the Turkish coffee-house, and even when the 
heavy rains have cut off all communication with Egypt, news is 
never wanting, though its complexion is often of a kind, scarcely 
to impose even upon the most credulous. Thus, if mention hap- 
pen to be made of Russia, England, Germany, or France, the 
story generally is, that the Sultan of Constantinople is about to 
adopt hostile measures to enforce the payment of the customary 
tribute from the Franks. 

A sudden shower of rain will sometimes fall, quite unexpect- 
edly, when the market is at its fullest, for one of these tropical 
showers seldom gives any warning of its approach. In such a case 
the sudden panic of the assembled multitude presents the most 
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ludicrous picture. The men rush away in search of shelter, the 
women scream as they see their wares overturned, and the chil- 
dren are running about crying after their lost parents. It is not 
that these worthy blacks are apprehensive their clothes may be 
spoiled, for few have on more than a long cotton shirt, and most 
of them nothing but a piece of calico wound round their loins, 
yet they all dread the rain as if every drop were burning fire; 
their fright arises from a firm belief that to get wet from the rain 
is enough to bring on a fever, and absurd as this notion may seem 
to be, says Pallme, ‘ it is not to be denied that there is some 
ground for it, for any sudden chill, during the rainy season, is 
enough to throw the strongest man upon a sick bed, and bring 
him to the very verge of the grave.’ 

On his first arrival at Lobeid, our author found one European 
residing there, a Dr. Iken, from Hanover; but this gentle- 
man shortly afterwards fell a victim to the climate. His grave 
was made by the side of those of seven other Europeans, who, 
like himself, breathed their last at Lobeid. Several of these were 
Englishmen, but Pallme makes no mention of their names. 
‘ After I had recovered,’ he says, ‘ from the attack of fever, 
which had so nearly consigned me to the same spot, and was just 
able to creep along with the help of a stick, these melancholy 
hillocks became my favourite haunt. I sat down there, and fan- 
cied myself among Europeans again; nay, I could fancy myself 
among those who sympathized with my sufferings in a foreign 
land, and in my ardent longings to return once more to my na- 
tive country.’ 

The thing that makes Lobeid interesting to a traveller is the 
vast variety of strangers who are constantly arriving there from all 
parts of Africa, not excepting Tombuctoo, and even countries of 
which we in Europe know neither the locality nor the name. 
At daybreak all this mass of human life springs into movement, 
and every man prepares to go about the business of the day. 
“With many this consists sely in looking for a cool shady place 
to lie down in, or in going in quest of a neighbour to invite him 
to participate in so important an undertaking. Nevertheless, 
more active scenes are not wanting. ‘The herds are collected and 
driven out to their pasture-grounds by a herdsman, riding on an 
ox. The slaves, with their fettered limbs, are proceeding to 
labour in the fields. A caravan, perhaps, is preparing to start on 
a journey of weeks or months. ‘The female slaves, while setting 
about their little domestic avocations, are singing plaintive ditties 
about their native hills. In short, the whole place is full of mo- 
tion and life. About eleven the noon-day heat sets in, and the 
whole town becomes as a city of the dead. Each seeks the shelter 
of a roof, for life itself would scarcely be safe if exposed to 
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the vertical sun. A straggling dog is probably the last living 
thing to be seen about the streets; but even the dog soon creeps 
to cover, and this perfect stillness continues till about three, 
when all have been refreshed by their siesta, and prepare to resume 
their work. At sunset again every one hastens home to his fru- 
gal meal. Where provisions of every kind are abundant and 
cheap, even the poorest may depend on having at least a suffi- 
ciency of food; and ‘ should there really be one who has not the 
means of providing himself with a supper, he will not need to 
make any ceremony, but may enter the Teens of his nearest neigh- 
bour and freely partake of the family meal.’ 

As soon as supper is over, large fires are lighted in front of 
many of the houses; and around these fires the young of both 
sexes assemble to dance and sing. These festive groups continue 
to enjoy themselves till midnight, when all retire to repose, and 
the streets are again wrapped in a deathlike silence. Thisis the 
signal for the prowling hyena to take possession of the ground 
that man has for awhile abandoned; and during the rest of the 
night nothing is heard but the howling of the unclean beast, an- 
swered by the whining cry of the terrified dogs. And now, hav- 
ing put all the good people of Lobeid to bed, we are warned, b 
the extent to which we at already carried our remarks, that 1t 
is time we should bring our notice of Kordofan to a close, though 
there remains a large portion of the work on which we have not 
even touched. The chapter on the commercial capabilities of the 
country is of too technical a character for the general reader, and, 
if given at all, should be given entire. The two chapters on 
Mehemet Ali’s slave hunts were written several years ago, and 
were published, as we have already mentioned, in 1841, in the 
‘ Anti-Slavery Reporter.’ The chapter on the adjoining empire 
of Darfour, on which Mehemet Ali has had his eyes fixed for 
several years past, though brief, is full of interest; and the same 
remark will a ply to the chapters on the state of religion, on the 
prevailing ate of the country, and on various other subjects. 
On these matters, however, we must refer the curious reader to 
the book itself; from the perusal of which, we feel persuaded, 
few will arise without having been gratified by the variety of 
information conveyed with a frankness and simplicity not always 
found in modern travellers, and still fewer without having been 
inspired with kindness towards an author, as free from affectation 
as he is replete with good feeling; one, who never for a moment 
attempts to discourse of matters beyond his ken, but merely de- 
livers a round unvarnished tale of what the saw, suffered, and 
heard, in a country whither few Europeans had found their way 
before him, and dean even of those few, only two or three have 
ever returned. 
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Art. VII.—1. Mémoires de la Société Ethnologique. Vol. 1. 
Paris: Dondey Dupré. 1841. 

2. The Foulahs of Central Africa, and the African Slave Trade. 
By W. B. Hopeson, of Savannah, Georgia. 1843. 


3. On the Study of Ethnology. By Dr. E. Drerrensacu. Lon- 
don: 1843. 


THE times are now long past when learned men used reciprocally 
to communicate the result of their studies in epistles scarcely less 

nderous than their printed works. It has now been rendered 
impossible that a second Demoiselle Gournay should hear for the 
first time in a Latin epistle from the remotest recesses of Germany, 
of the existence, the genius, and the eloquence of a second Mon- 
taigne. Nous avons changé tout cela. Modern civilization has 
promoted a pretty free circulation of ideas. Steam not only repro- 
duces by thousands of copies the thoughts of every man whose 
thoughts are worth knowing, but whirls them over the surface of 
the land, or bears them triumphantly over the sea to the remotest 
corners of the habitable globe. But this impartial distribution 
of intelligence, literary or otherwise, is far from satisfying the 
wishes of scientific men. They desire to pursue their investigations 
simultaneously, and therefore in some degree publicly, but at the 
same time to enjoy as much as possible the advantages of privacy. 
A society accordingly is their only resource, and we have societies 
of all kinds, geographical, geological, and microscopical; associa- 
tions have been formed for the purpose of speculating on shells, 
stones, soils, plants, beasts, birds, fishes, and insects; but until now 
who have thought of uniting for the study of man? 

To France is due the honour of being the first country to pro- 
duce an Ethnological Society, though the suggestion we believe 
came from England. At least it was in consequence of a com- 
munication from Dr. Hodgkin on the part of the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, that Dr. Edwards and his friends in Paris de- 
termined to associate together for the purpose of examining the 
human race in order to ascertain, as far as possible, its origin, and 
gather materials for a more comprehensive knowledge of man- 
kind than had yet been obtained. Dr. Edwards had already pub- 
lished a work, entitled ‘ Des Caractéres Physiologiques des Races 
Humaines, considérés dans leurs rapports avec l’Histoire,’ which 
had attracted much attention, and he was enabled in a very short 
time to obtain the co-operation of many of the most distinguished 
members of the Institute and of the Geographical Society of Paris. 
A central committee was then formed, and a code of laws con- 
structed, which was submitted—this will sound strangely to Eng- 
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lish ears—to the consideration of the government. Fancy the 
London Ethnological Society submitting its voluminous rules and 
regulations to Sir Robert Peel, or Sir James Graham! To let 
this pass, however, an arrété, dated Paris, August 20th, 1839, and 
signed ‘ Villemain,’ (the approbation of the minister of the in- 
terior having been explicitly expressed,) authorized the establish- 
ment of a scientific society to be called the Ethnological Society, 
‘ having for its object the study of the races of mankind in the 
historical traditions, the languages, and the physical and moral 
characteristics of every people.’ The first meeting took place three 
days afterwards, since which time the sittings of the ‘ Société 
Bthnologique have been continued on the fourth Friday im each 
month. 

Those who drew up the statutes of this body, announce its ob- 
jects in the following words: ‘ The principal elements by which the 
races of mankind are distinguished, are, their physical organization, 
their intellectual and moral character, their languages and their 
historical traditions; these various elements have not yet been so 
studied as to erect the science of ethnology on its true hentai 


It is in order to arrive at this result by a continued series of ob- 
servations, and to determine what are in — the different races 


of mankind, that the Ethnological Society of 
blished.’ 

After this general statement of the views and nature of the 
society, there follows a series of articles sketching the plan to be 
adopted for the attainment of the objects set forth. In the first 
place, all observations calculated to throw light on the various 
races, at present, or formerly, existing on the earth, are to be 
collected, arranged, and published. For this purpose members 
engage to communicate papers, and the society corresponds with 
all other scientific, religious, and philanthropic associations, as 
well as with the learned, with smelled and all individuals who 
may be enabled to afford them information. To facilitate the 
researches of those who may be disposed to render assistance, it 
— a general paper of instructions as to the points on which 
ight is more especially required to be thrown, and is ready to 
communicate to whoever may desire it, a series of inquiries 
adapted to any particular country. It enters into its design, more- 
over, to make collections, to bring together drawings and objects 
which may assist in forming a conception of the physical charac- 
ters of races; and to collect all such products of art and industry as 
may contribute to the accurate appreciation of the degree of in- 
—— exhibited by each people. Finally, whilst keeping 
steadily in view its scientific object, the society has engaged to exert 
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itself as much as possible in ameliorating the condition of the abo- 
rigines of those countries which may have been, or may hereafter 
be, conquered by any of the nations of Europe —that is to say, 
to co-operate with the English Aborigines Protection Society. 

A similar plan had already been conceived in England, and 
the first step towards its accomplishment had been taken by the 
formation of an ethnological section in the British Association, 
before the letter which communicated the establishment of the 
French Society was received by Dr. Hodgkin. But it was not 
until the beginning of 1843'that the first meeting of the English 
Society was called together to hear the paper of Dr. Dieffenbach 
‘On the Study of Ethnology.’ By the termination of the session, 
however, the indefatigable exertions of Dr. Richard King, secre- 
tary, had succeeded in collecting the names of more than 120 
sag Encouraged by this good fortune, on the 22d of 

ovember, 1843, the society again met at the house of Dr. 
Hodgkin, who has generously received and entertained the mem- 
bers both during the first and second sessions, for the purpose of 
electing officers. It is now in active operation under the presi- 
dency of Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, with the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and Messrs. 
G. B. Greenough, F.R.S., and James Cowles Prichard, M.D., 
as Vice-Presidents. 

‘The Ethnological Society of London is formed, says the 
book of regulations, ‘for the purpose of inquiring into the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, physical and moral, of the varieties of 
mankind, which inhabit, or have inhabited, the earth; and to 
ascertain the causes of such characteristics.’ 

It would perhaps have been impossible to select a wider field of 
investigation, in which there would have been any unity of 
design. It is proposed to subject human nature, in all its varied 
phases, to a strict and searching scrutiny, in order to discover the 
nature and the causes of the differences which are observed to 
exist between one race and another. Such a scrutiny, to lead to 
any certain results, must be based on an extensive knowledge of 
the features of resemblance between man and man, that is, on @ 
philosophy which embraces every thing that is not accidental in 
our nature. It may be said, this philosophy will grow up in the 
mind as the investigation proceeds. True. Until it has grown 
up, however, we must expect nothing more than a series of scat- 
tered experiments, highly valuable, doubly so perhaps from their 
independence of a system, but no combination of results, no 
criticism, no theory. The study of ethnology, in fact, cannot be 
pushed far without the necessity being felt of something on 
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which it may rest—of something broader than any science which 
draws its conclusions from the examination of any particular 
order of individuals, in one word, of the ‘ philosophia prima,’ as 
Bacon calls it. It appears to us that a majority of those who 
have already written on the subject have been ill-furnished with 
general ideas, and that most of their errors, most of their hasty 
conclusions, may be traced to this source. 

If we now examine the papers which have been already read 
before the ethnological societies of London and Paris, we shall find 
that, as far as they go, they form admirable materials for future 
speculation. The first volume of the French ‘ Mémoires’ is now 
before us. It contains, in addition to the minutes of each meeting, 
some very valuable papers. In the first place we find a reprint of 
the work of Dr. Edwards, to which we have already alluded, and 
which may in some sort be said to have suggested the society. 
The author, moreover, up to the period of his recent death, con- 
stantly presided, and made some very useful presents to the library 
and museum. His essay isremarkable for extreme ingenuity, but 
he has generalized somewhat hastily, and there remain strong 
doubts on our mind whether he has discovered the real types of 
the Galland the Kimri. His argument on the Jews, besides, falls 
to the ground before the single fact, that the individuals of that 


nation have varied most ae in every country where they 


have settled long; so that the Polish Jew is different from the 
Portuguese Jew, and the English from both. In the east, also, 
the Israelites assume a new, but not at-all uniform aspect. In Egypt 
they are by no means the same as in Damascus, pin wry or Oa. 
stantinople. We have been assured, besides, by those who have 
seen the figures on the ancient Egyptian tombs, supposed to be 
Jews, and which give occasion to Dr. Edwards to affirm that the 
type of the nation is absolutely unchanged, that the resemblance 
is so faint as hardly to be discerned but by a prejudiced eye. 

The next paper, entitled ‘A Sketch of the Present State of 
Anthropology, or the Natural History of Man,’ is by the same 
author, and is chiefly remarkable for an outline of his own work, 
in which he says he has distinguished most of the races of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and described their physical characters correctly. 
This is far too high praise; the rapid excursion which he took 
through Belgium, the north and east of France, Italy, and part of 
Switzerland, not having been sufficient to enable him to perform 
what he attempted. 

The Memoir on the Guanches, by Sabin Berthelot, is an admi- 
rable performance, full of curious information concerning a people 
which we must consider extinct; for though there may be Guanche 
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blood in the veins of the mountaineers of the Canaries, and rem- 
nants among them of their old customs and language, yet the 
Europeans, by the introduction of new manners, as well as by 
immigration, have destroyed all vestige of nationality. Among 
the most remarkable passages in this paper is that on the guayres 
or councillors of Canaria. The feats of strength performed by 
these heroes reminds us of those related by Homer. There is a 
striking resemblance between the account of the wrestling match 
between Guanhaven and Caytafa, and that between Odysseus and 
Ajax in the games in honour of Patroclus. 

Théodore Pavie’s ‘ Mémoire sur les Parses’ is interesting but 
incomplete. It contains scarcely any information on the marriage 
state among these fire-worshippers, and makes no allusion to the 
power possessed by the husband in certain cases of taking a second 
wife. Our readers are doubtless aware of the prominence this 
question has assumed in consequence of the case of the Parsee 
lady which is now making so great a stir at Bombay. Similar 
reasons render M. Benet’s communication on the Sikhs more than 
usually important at the present moment. ‘The author, in his 
capacity of physician to the Maharajah Ranjit-Singh, possessed 
ample opportunities for studying what he professes to describe, 
and has accomplished his task with great success. There is a 
bluntness and at the same time a piquancy in his style, which 
confer a certain charm on his onlemmenns independent of the 
value of the facts. 

The paper next following is by Colonel J. Jackson, secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, and is of a general 
nature. It points out, in a very clear and concise manner, in 
what way the observation of the arts and inventions of savage 
life may be made conducive to the scientific study of the races 
of mankind. We differ, however, from the author on one point. 
We do not think that there exists at present any reason to be- 
lieve that the observation of the artistical performances of the in- 
ferior animals has ever, among an infant people, given a single 
impulse to human invention. 

An elaborate work on the history and origin of the Foulahs, 
by Gustave D’Eichthal, forms, with its appendices, the second 
part of the first volume of the French Memoirs. It is prin- 
cipally occupied in discussing the Malay origin of the Foulahs, 
which has been since denied by Dr. Pritchard, and doubted by Mr. 
Hodgson, in the very able essay, the title of which we have given 
at the head of this article. This is not the place to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the merits of M. D’Eichthal’s theory. We can only say 
that, in support of it, he has exhibited much learning and ingenuity. 
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Having thus furnished our readers with some idea of the direc- 
tion which the studies of the French Ethnological Society have 
taken, we shall give a brief sketch of the papers which have been 
read at the London Society. Of these only one has been as yet 

ublished,—namely, the first, ‘On the Study of Ethnology,’ by 

r. Dieffenbach. It was read at the preliminary meeting Jan. 
31, 1843, and contains a rapid view of the domains of the new 
science, pointing out what has already been done and what re- 
mains to be accomplished. It is necessarily imperfect, but may 
be consulted with advantage by any one who would obtain in a 
short space of time a conception of the true nature of ethnology. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that no complete definition 
of the science has ever yet been given. We may expect this 
some day; but at present our knowledge is too slight for it to 
be constructed. 

Five other papers were read on the four meetings following, 
each entertaining and valuable in its way. Among them were 
two by Dr. Richard King, the secretary, on the Esquimaux, 
which contained a very complete view of their physical struc- 
ture, arts, and manufactures. The section which attracted most 
attention was the very graphic description of the mode adopted in 
Labrador of building snow-houses in winter. A good deal of interest, 
too, was excited by the discussion on the stature of the Esqui- 
maux, the average of which, Dr. King stated, from personal ob- 
servation, to be five feet seven, whereas they are commonly be- 
lheved to be a nation of dwarfs. The Bathurst tribe of the 
Australians, and the New Zealanders, formed the subject of two 
other papers; the first by Mr. Edwin Suttor, the second by Dr. 
Obadiah Pineo, both travellers. The concluding paper of the 
first session, ‘On the Physical Characters of the Ancient Greeks,’ 
was by Mr. James Augustus St. John, who entered into many 
curious details on the influence of climate, and showed in what 
manner the denuding of the mountains of Greece of forests 
affected the condition of the population. He showed that the 
absence of wood has necessarily induced the absence of water, by 
which means many rivers have become exhausted before they can 
reach the sca, spreading into marshy lakes, from which arise 
noxious exhalations, the active agents in the production of fevers 
and other diseases. He suggested, also, in what way these cir- 
cumstances might act on the moral character of the — ; and 
drew many very startling conclusions from the facts he adduced, 
which his intimate acquaintance with the subject, however, war- 
ranted him in doing. 

At the opening of the present session was read an elaborate 
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paper, by Dr. Hodgkin, on the history of ethnology, which 


proved, that already had the science made progress since the 
establishment of the society. We cannot here give an outline of 
the author’s observations. Our space forbids it. We must say, 
however, that he has presented the best general view of the past 
and present state of ethnology that has yet been offered. Neverthe- 
less, we shall venture to make a few observations of a critical 
nature, which may perhaps be not unuseful to those who desire 
to have as complete an idea as possible of the prospects of the 
science. 

In the first place, it is — of remark, that, although the 
plan sketched out by all who have attempted to take general 
views of ethnology, has embraced man in his various aspects— 
from the cradle to the grave—from the very depths of savage- 
ness to the highest point of civilization ; yet, both in writing 
and conversation, ethnologists at present seem to direct their chief 
attention to the study of the lowest stages to which our nature 
has descended. This is not the result of mere accident. 
The fact’ is, the science of ethnology is yet in its infancy. 
Its limits are by no means strictly defined, neither is it & 
vious to every one whither it will lead. For this reason, 
they who apply themselves to the study of it, not feeling exactly 
certain of the ground on which they are treading, confine them- 
selves within the narrowest possible limits, fearing, as it were, to 
be found trespassing on the territories of another science. Be- 
sides, it is always easier to observe and describe the peculiarities 
of a savage tribe than those of one more advanced in civilization. 
In the latter case, the habits of what is called a state of nature 
have been in a great measure abandoned, or so modified by cir- 
cumstances as to be completely disguised. But something is still 
left. The texture of the onginal canvass appears through the 
varied coats of colours which have been laid on at each successive 
stage of refinement. It is not enough, then, to delineate a peo- 
ple as they are,—in itself no easy task,—we must trace them back 
through past ages, deprive them in imagination, one by one, of 
all that they have acquired in the progress of time, and restore, 
if we may so speak, the savage man, in order to compare him 
with other savage men, and determine the degree of affinity that 
exists between them. 

We have here for a moment suppdsed the truth of the theory 
according to which the most stupid and ignorant savage it is pos- 
sible to conceive, sunk in the scale of intelligence below most brutes, 
is the father of the glorious human race. We suspect, however, 
that he who will patiently retrace the steps of civilization, will 
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arrive at a point, nearly midway, at which he must suppose the 
onward movement to have commenced. Every thing beyond that 
he will find is retrograde. We have a tendency to deteriorate as 
well as to ameliorate. Savage nations appear to us to be in a state 
of degradation. We think we can discern in most of them the 
remnants of a vanished system of things. Their traditions point 
almost invariably to a happier state of existence, something ana- 
logous to that which they lee to enjoy hereafter. Many of their 
arts and contrivances seem mutilated and imperfect recollections 
of something more excellent and complete. ey have nothing 
infantine in their character. They are the awkward attempts of a 
second childhood to emulate the performances of manhood. 

The truth of what we here incidentally advance may be tested 
by an examination of the records of past times preserved in the 
legends of wild nations, of their manners, arts, and whole mode of 
existence. By this means it will be possible to ascend to the point 
to which we may descend by a critical study of civilized races. It 
is not, perhaps, unreasonable to investigate the savage nations first. 
If we recommend an occasional deviation from this practice it is 
because we think it probable, if it be too strictly adhered to, 
that when the time shall come for making a step in advance it 
will be found that a wrong and narrow theory of ethnology has 
been formed, and that some difficulty will be encountered in the 
attempt to lead the public mind into new fields of inquiry. For 
these reasons we imagine it would be advisable to mingle with 
papers, such as those of Drs. King and Pineo on the Esquimaux 
and New Zealanders, disquisitions on the ancient Egyptians, the 
Pheenicians, the Greeks (an example of which has already been 
given by Mr. St. John), the Etruscans, the Romans, the Germans, 
the French, and the English. Much may be discovered by com- 
— the various stages of civilization one with another, and ex- 

ibiting what elements have been lost and what gained in each. 
The study of the forms taken by thought, in different nations, at 
corresponding epochs of their progress, may bring to light not a 
little that is new and valuable. We are of opinion indeed, that 
far more is to be gained by psychological than by philological in- 
vestigations. ‘These however should not be rejected. Assistance 
should be sought from the grammarian as well as the philosopher. 

From this it will be seen that we agree entirely with Dr. 
Hodgkin’s observation, that the study of ethnology is by no means 
the peculiar province of the medical man. We equally dissent 
from those who believe that we should look principally to the 
future traveller for materials on which to base our theories. As 


much perhaps is to be learned by speculation on existing data as 
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by observation; and it would be well to bear in mind that our 
libraries contain almost inexhaustible stores of facts, records of 
states of existence, the like of which may never again recur, and 
which must not be forgotten. We think that many persons show 
a disposition to underrate the amount of attention that has been 
paid to the subject of man by voyagers and travellers. Their ob- 
servations, it is true, have been often unskilfully made and care- 
lessly recorded. But still the task of extracting and methodising 
their contributions to the science of ethnology might profitably 
employ a very large section of the members of the society. The 
* Voyages de la Compagnie des Indes,’ alone, are a rich mine of in- 
formation, and many of the writers on the North American Indians, 
Colden, Carver, and Lafitau, for example, are invaluable. It would 
be out of place here to enumerate the books of travels which 
contain information that should not be neglected. We only hope 
that attention will speedily be directed to them. What is required 
are careful abstracts of their contents, without reference to any 
system, leaving an opinion to be formed by the readers on the data 
furnished. At least modern inferences should be carefully distin- 
guished from old facts. The society might — employ some 
of its funds in publishing such abstracts. e feel confident that 
persons might easily be found to undertake them. 

The method which we think it would be most advantageous 
to pursue, would be for one person to take the accounts of 
one nation and analyze them seriatim in the order of dates. 
Materials would thus be collected for forming an estimate of the 
rapidity with which the aspect of society changes in the various 
stages of civilization. Our present opinion is, that it is the tend- 
ency of refinement to distinguish nations one from another; because 
every modification of the original character is the result of circum- 
stances which are infinitely varied by time and place; and that 
when the intellectual faculties begin to develop themselves, the 
passion for improvement acquires more vigour, and is less easily 
satisfied. There is far more resemblance between one savage 
people and another, and between the same savage people at dif- 
ferent periods of their history, than between two barbarous nations 
compared with each other, or with themselves at distant epochs. 
But the variations observable in these instances are nothing by the 
side of those which may be remarked when we place two European 
states in juxtaposition, and endeavour to discover their affinities and 
recognise their present features in the portraits that have been 
handed down of them from times past. The physiognomy of 
childhood is less marked than that of youth, that of youth than 
that of manhood. The parallel may be followed out, and it may be 
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added, that as it is the tendency of old age to impress one 
upon the features, so nations in their decline are distinguished 
similar characteristics. We do not dogmatically advance this 
theory, but consider it well worthy of examination; and for this 
purpose recommend the careful chronological study of the suc- 
cessive accounts which have been given to the world of one 

ple. When these accounts embrace a vast space of time, the 
results to be expected from them are of course more important, 
but pictures drawn of the same individual, at the distance even of 
ten years, may offer striking points of dissemblance. 

uch has been said of the immobility, the unvarying sameness 

of the Chinese character; but we suspect that too great stress has 
been laid upon it, and that the only constancy has been in our igno- 
rance of the subject. We are inclined to believe that the English, 
for example, have scarcely undergone more changes, certainly not 
more changes if we allow for their higher position in the scale of 
civilization during the last two hundred years, than have the sub- 
jects of the Celestial Empire. We do not at present refer to any 
striking alterations in their political condition; but to the different 
impressions of their character, created by the reading of the books 
of travels which describe them two centuries ago, and those which 
represent them at present. ‘To our mind the Chinese who resisted 
Kang-hi were very different from those with whom we came into 
collision during the last war. We think that they have greatly 
deteriorated, both in a moral and military point of view, though we 
are far from believing that China was ever the paradise which the 
French writers of the eighteenth century, with the single exception 
perhaps of Montesquieu, would have persuaded us it was. We are 
of course not speaking of the Manchis, who are, perhaps, as cou- 
rageous as ever, but of the population they now govern, and which 
then, especially in the tea-districts, opposed them, and forced 
them to gain many a bloody victory before they would acknow- 
ledge themselves vanquished. Some of the scenes in this war 
would seem rather to belong to Roman history than to Chinese. 
When one of the principal towns of Fo Kién was besieged, and it 
was found impossible to hold out any longer, the general invited 
his friends to a feast of poison, and would have persuaded them to 
partake of what he set before them. Upon their refusal he resolved 
to die alone, and was found by the Tartars when they entered the 
city, sitting dead in his chair of state. Struck with awe, they 
made many obeisances to the corpse, extolling the high spirit 
which had prompted the deed. Their hearts, however, were onl 
softened for a moment; for though the garrison had capitulated, 
they called them all out into a great open place, and falling upon 
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them suddenly, put them to death, tothe number of fourteen thousand. 
No one suspected that this sacrifice was intended; and it is related 
that one of the soldiers hearing the order, and having some business 
to transact, said to a townsman, ‘I cannot make time to appear. 
Here isa piece of money. Go youfor me.’ The offer was accepted, 
the substitute put to death, the soldier saved. ‘ It was very for- 
tunate for the one,’ says the historian of this tragic event, ‘ and 
very unlucky for the other.’ 

t would be a curious question for the Ethnological Society to 
discuss, whether the practice of opium-smoking, ae of late 
years to an extraordinary extent, and introduced probably as some 
alleviation of the unhappiness resulting from an oppressive govern- 
ment, has not contributed in a great measure to change the cha- 
racter of the Chinese people. They would thus not only elucidate 
a very interesting point in itself, but aid in establishing some 
general principles by which the influences of achange of diet, if 
we may use the word in so large a sense, in producing alterations 
of the characteristics, mental and physical, of nations, may be 
estimated. 

And this leads us to observe that it would be well if societies, 
both at home and abroad, would apply themselves sometimes to the 
discussion of points such as that aa we have suggested, and not 
endeavour at every meeting to embrace a subject which it would 
take a volume to treat properly. Experience teaches the evils of 
the latter course. Wherever there is a discussion it becomes slight 
and uninteresting. Let us suppose the Ethnological Society to fall 
into this error, and reflect what would ensue. Let us suppose 
that at every meeting anentire people, inall its aspects, is attempted 
to be described. What would be the effect on the discussion? 
Questions would be raised on government, religion, or morals, arts, 
commerce, or manufactures. All would depend on accident. If 
a particular remark, say on food, should strike one member, he 
would note it down and prepare to raise a discussion on diet. The 
attention of another might be directed to a meteorological obser- 
vation. A third might desire to say something on religion, a 
fourth on morals, and so on. Well, the paper is brought to a 
close, and the most eager or the best prepared opens the discussion. 
It is very probable that few feel able to meet him on his own 
ground. His remarks are therefore heard in silence or greeted 
with applause; and another member rises to speak on a totally 
distinct subject. There will forthwith be an intellectual move- 
ment in the society. Each man will roll round hurriedly the globe 
of his knowledge in search of the new country that has been 
pointed out. Ten to one it will be Terra Incognita to the majority, 
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and before they can scrawl down a promontory, or scratch the 
course of a river, their attention will be called away to the opposite 
hemisphere. 

This evil will be ina great measure obviated by circumscribing, 
as we have suggested, the field which each articleembraces. Let it 
be stated, for example, at one meeting that the wigwams of the 
Red Indians, or of savage nations generally, or the dog-carts of 
the Kamtschadales, or the dances of the Hottentots, or of the Be- 
looches, will form the subject of a paper to be read a month from 
that time. It is probable that in the interval all who have leisure 
will prepare themselves to say something in the discussion. Even 
those persons who acquire a sufficient degree of knowledge to be 
able to ask an apposite question, or make a single remark, or state 
a solitary fact, will contribute to the interest of the evening; and 
much that is valuable will doubtless be elucidated. 

But if a subject, so comprehensive as to require the reading of 
many weeks for any one to obtain even a confused notion of its 
general outline, be treated at once, not only will the advantage 
of completeness be lost, but those who are not already familiar with 
it will be deterred from approaching it, and the discussion—one of 
the most agreeable features of the London Ethnological Society— 
will be comparatively languid and uninteresting. 

We have thrown out these desultory remarks with a sincere de- 
sire to promote, as far asin us lies, the on of the society. In our 
opinion, however, it will not have fulfilled its mission until it shall 
have investigated the history and varied fortunes of every nation 
upon earth, as far as the materials to be obtained will ston It 
is within its province to study not only the moral and physical 
development of mankind, but all the circumstances and institu- 
tions which may directly or remotely influence its character and 
manners, as climate, diet, education, legislation, government, and 
religion. These projects are vast, the materials at our disposal 
scattered and perhaps insufficient. To make the attempt, en 
ever, is honourable, and the results, if not entirely satisfactory, 
will at least be as far as they go important and valuable. 
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Art. VIII.—Des Finances et du Crédit Public de l Autriche, de sa 
Dette, de ses Ressources Financiéres et de son Systeme d Im- 
position, &c. (The Finances and Public Credit of Austria, her 
Debt, Financial Resources, and System of Taxation, &c.) 
Par M. L. pE TrecororskI. Paris: Jules Renouard et Cie. 
1843. In 2 vols. 


Tue Austrian finances have been treated of in a general wa 
by several preceding writers, but we have seen no work which 
enters so minutely into the subject as the present. M. de Tego- 
borski illustrates the financial situation of that powerful state, by 
comparisons with Prussia and France. Oppressed with debt, the 
natural capabilities of Austria to elevate her financial position are 
many, but they are not available. To make them so, her rulers 
must possess a more intimate acquaintance with some principle that 
will admit a levy of the necessary amount of imposts to keep the 
machine of government in motion, while the changes essential to 
the operation are effected. Nor is this all: she cherishes an in- 
veterate adherence to protecting duties, amounting to a prohibition 
of most articles of foreign manufacture. A grievous system of 
domestic taxation is retained. Complete ignorance of the basis 
upon which a profitable exchange of commodities with flourishing 
manufactures can alone rest, is another impediment to any im- 
provement of her revenue through an advantageous commerce. 
Endeavouring to relieve her financial burdens, Austria entered 
on the payment of debts without interest, by borrowing money 
upon interest for the purpose. Besides this, A had to encounter 
the elevation in value of the outstanding portion of her obliga- 
tions, as their total diminished in amount; a consequence of their 
diminution which she ought to have foreseen. Verily, the image 
of the Austrian chancellor of the exchequer should be set up as an 
idol for the worship of the enemies of free trade all over the world. 
The debt and credit of a nation have, in recent times, become 
subjects of the highest consideration, perpetually reproduced under 
all social and political combinations. The study of finance is no 
longer confined to specious individuals who, by accident rather 
than qualification, fill responsible public situations, but is happily 
become a subject of general discussion submitted to the exercise 
of the popular judgment. Hence there arises the hope that sound 
financial principles will soon be matured, and secure every European 
state for the future against a recurrence to that reckless system of in- 
curring public debt which has crippled their resources. Too faith- 
fully verified in recent days is the observation that ‘ the financier 
supports the state as the rope supports the strangling malefactor.’ 
The Austrian empire covers a superficies of 12,167 geogra- 
phical square miles, having a population of 36,300,000. In 1840 
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the revenue was 140,000,000 florins, ‘ convention money’ as it 
is styled. A florin being reckoned 2s. 1d., or a small fraction less, 
this amount is 14,530,000/. sterling; or 3fl. 51kr.* per head. 
The public debt is 970,000,000f1 (101,000,000/. sterling) being 
about seven times the annual revenue. ‘The principal is equal to 
26fl. 43kr. and the interest to 1fl. 10kr. per head. 

Prussia (for the sake of illustration) covers 5077 square miles, 
the population is 14,700,000, the revenue 79,810,000f. 
(8,300,000/.) or 5fl. 26kr. per head. The debt in 1841 about 
26,000,000/. sterling, or three years’ revenue, the interest 54kr. 
per head, the principal 16f1. 56kr. The revenue of Austria is to 
that of Prussia, in proportion to their respeetive population, as 7 
to 10; while, sabddtochy to extent of territory, the revenue of 
Austria is to that of Prussia as 11 to15. Their respective sources 
of revenue are, 


Austria. Prussia. 

Domains and state forests...........sesessseees 2,500,000f1. 7,171,428f1. 
Sl isensstebiddiartabinntihianinanteveneminadiin 960,000 1,310,000 
WUD ciikidccckdscssdanddelisatiencnedbendiddactintéle 2,400,000 2,000,000 
WD san cicihantanataiitaisneeagndtaiiaiiapsiiti 4,000,000 1,327,143 
Direct Comtribtioms ..0ccccseccscceccccccceccese 48,230,000 26,802,857 
Indirect Contributions ...,...cccccccccccccccsece 74,550,000 40,740,000 
Divers receipts ........ dadendansdusssninesaaaeiit 4,500,000 458,572 
137,140,000 79,810,000 


The Contribution fonciére, including land and houses forms 
nearly a third of the Austrian revenue ; in Prussia only about 
a sixth ; an indication, perhaps, that as trade and manufactures 
icrease, the burden is shifted more off the land upon the pro- 
ducts of industry. A proof too that the social system is more 
generally advanced in Prussia, the objects of taxation produced by 
refinement not being yet in a proportionate demand in both states. 
The expenditure of the two countries is respectively as follows : 














| Austria. Prussia. 
florins. florins. 

State Chancery ..... ssccsesceseees 1,900,000| Ministers, mint, treasury.......... 418,571 
Conncil of ditto, Aulic authorities ..| 3,200,000| -— of worship and instruction «| 4,024,286 
Special administrations of all kinds.| 27,240,000! ——. police and interior........ + | 3,448,571 
Pensions elsewhere omitted........ 2,000,000' —— foreign affairs ........+seeeees 958,57 L 
Political funds ......scccesescceses 7,520,000 | —— justice......ccecceceseccsececs 3,094,286 
The Cadastre. .cccecccccccseccccccs 522,000 |—-— finance, works, commerce, &c..| 2,340,000 
i eee 4,178,571 


| Regencies, superior presidents .... | 2,442,857 


_——— 


42,382,000 20,905,713 





Sundry expenses...... 2,048,000... ...ccccccceccssscces seesececseee 5,300,000 

TERBOURED EE THO UUNE  «— FBG Da ce iccccccccccecsccccevcccseseeseses + 

Fund of reserve....... COCe evccccceccccccescccceseccccee ecccce 3,818,572 

The army .....ccccccce 50,715, 00OS..cccccccccccccccccccccccccecscoos + 33,480,000 

Interest of debt ....... © PRED BEE cccccccceccccccsccccoccoccecocces + 12,254,286 
142,733,556 75,258,571 


* A kreutzer is of different values in Germany; the old kreutzer was 7-15ths of 
a farthing sterling ; the above is that of Vienna, 60 to the florin. 

+ The court expenses are paid out of the crown domains in Prussia. 

} Independently of 8,000,000 fl. separately given in the budget, which carries 
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The resources of Prussia in 1839 afforded, it will be seen, 
a considerable fund of reserve, while those of Austria were 
deficient. The deficiency was covered by reductions in the army 
and augmentations in certain branches of the revenue. Austria 
pays for her military force 35.8 per cent. of her revenue: Prussia 
44.5: France in 1841, paid but 21.1 per cent. The Prussian 
military expenses are, therefore, to those of Austria as 18 to 11, 
taking into account their respective population. 

The main burden upon Austria is her debt, the larger part 
of which, now — her, was the fruit of the coalitions 
begun in 1792, against France, for the purpose, to use the phrase 
of William Pitt, of putting down ‘ principles;’ coalitions which 
severely reacted upon'all those who engaged in them. Loans 
were made for meeting the extraordinary expenses of military 
levies, and for repairing disasters, not only in Austria, but wherever 
they could be obtained abroad. Forced loans and paper issues 
became at home avenues of ruin to the people only to be again 
repeated. Of the sums paid by England either as subsidies or 
loans for the beforementioned purpose, a about a fifteenth 
of her entire national debt, Austria received a large amount never 
repaid. There was an old debt existing before, of 40,000,0004. 
(4,008,333/.) contracted in the reign of Leopold I. then in a 
course of liquidation. A debt incurred during ‘ the seven 
years’ war,’ increased the public burdens to 367,000,000f1. or 
38,200,000/. to which the expenses of the Turkish war under 
Joseph must be added. The war of 1792 carried the total debt 
to 650,000,000f1. or 67,700,0007. bearing interest from three to 
six per cent. 

The second part of the Austrian debt arose from its paper- 
money, first issued as bank-notes, under the Empress Maria 
Theresa, to the amount of 12,000,000 and carried under Joseph 
to 20,000,000. These notes were withdrawn about 1796, and 
replaced by augmented issues, so that in 1802 more than 
706,000,000f1. were in circulation (73,400,000/.). Fresh issues 
took place in 1809, and thus the amount attained the enormous 
extent of 1,060,798,653f1., or about 110,541,526/. sterling. The 
exchange of the notes of the Vienna bank for the current coin 
was suspended in 1797, but the notes preserved their credit until 
1799, when they fell to a fifth of their nominal value; and 
between 1799 and 1811 they dropped to one-twelfth. The abuses 


the charge for the army to 59,000,000. The general charge may be set down at 
52,000,000 fl., or 1 fl. 26 kr. per head upon the population. The army of Prussia, 
on an average for the years 1841-2-3, cost 33,887,000 fl, or 2 fl. 18 kr. per head. 
Thus the expenses of the Prussian compared to the Austrian army, are as 70 to 
43. The expense of the civil administration of Prussia, for the years 1841-2-3, 
was carried to 26,414,000 fl., or 1 fl. 48 kr. per head. That of Austria, reckoned 
at 60,000,000 fi., gives 1 fl. 39 kr. each person. 
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of this resource by the government were followed by a fearful 
crisis. The utter loss of credit by the paper reduced vast numbers 
of the wealthy to poverty, and of the indigent to utter beggary. 
This fall of the paper currency was much enhanced in rapidity 
by an expedient that could have been the result only of the most 
deplorable financial ignorance. The issue of the notes had been 
accompanied by one of valueless brass money to the extent of 
80,000,000f1., which was to be exchanged for the paper (Banco- 
Zettel), just as if it possessed the intrinsic value of the more pre- 
cious metals before money payments were suspended. What little 
coin of real value remained, speedily went out of the country. 
In the midst of political disasters efforts were made to re- 
trieve the financial affairs by a new loan of 75,000,000f1. 
(about 8,000,000/. sterling), called the Banco-Zettel- Tilgungs- 
Anleihe. A new tax was levied for the express purpose of 
calling in the Bank paper; the duties on salt and tobacco 
were raised in the midst of wide spread ruin; the port and 
customs duties received additions with the same object, and 
all the silver in the country was subjected to a new law of 
control, called the Repunzirung. The war of 1809 now broke 
out, the sums thus acquired were diverted to defray the ex- 
penses; and the new paper fell, in a couple of months, to 460 
for 100 fl. in money. In 1810 it was weal to withdraw these 
notes, and exchange them, giving 300 fl. for 100 fl. of another 
paper money to be issued, styled Hinlisungs-Scheine, or ‘ Notes 
of Redemption.’ ‘To establish a sinking fund for the new paper, 
an impost of 10 per cent. was levied, named Vermdgens- Steuer, 
or the ‘ Property ‘Tax,’ with an intention to augment the produce 
by loans upon mortgages of the state property. After this, in 
1811, a celebrated pa in the financial annals of Austria, the old 
paper was called in, at the rate of 20 per cent., for the new re- 
demption notes. These last were declared to represent the current 
money of the country, under the title of the Wiener Wahrung, 
or ‘ Value of Vienna.’ The amount of the new currency, it was 
pledged, should not exceed the sum needful to redeem the old 
notes, or Banco-Zettel. The Vermigens-Steuer was then sup- 
pressed, the sums levied were returned, and a sinking fund was 
— from the money accruing by the sale of property be- 
onging to the clergy, and other sources. The same law or 
patent reduced the rate of interest due from the government to 
half, seeing that it was impossible to pay the amount in full! This 
half was to be liquidated in the notes of redemption. Such a 
step deranged the value of every species of property, ruied many 
more private fortunes, and left deep traces of its effects upon the 
public mind, without effecting the object for which it was under- 
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taken. The new paper naturally followed the old in the course of 
depreciation, down to 400 for 100fl. in money. The cam- 
paigns of 1813 and 1814 caused a new emission of paper money, 
and carried the total newly emitted to 466,553,000 fl., or 
48,590,000/. The last notes issued were called Anticipations- 
Scheine, or ‘ Notes of Anticipation,’ a term used because the go- 
vernment had the idea of anticipating for twelve years a part of 
the taxes. The last notes followed the career of those previously 
issued into ruinous depreciation. 

On the return of peace, it became a momentous object to remedy 
this deplorable financial condition, and for that purpose Aus- 
tria employed the 54,000,000 florins paid by France as a war 
contribution. New loans were opened and operations seriously 
begun to restore public credit, and diminish the obligations of the 
state. At this period, or 1816, the debt of Austria in the money 
value of her depreciated paper, was 191,186,715 fl., bearing no 
interest, representing paper, issued to the amount of 678,712,830 41. 


florins. 


florins. 
Paper .....-191,186,765 678,712,830 Without interest. 
Bearing interest reduced 
The old debt 85,633,800 608,000,0004 to 4 by the government 


in 1811, 


Loan of, 1815 22,000 000 44,000,000 bearing interest. 





Money-. 298,820,515 (31,127,136/.) representing..1,330,712,830 (138,615,9192.) of paper. 


The interest upon the loans being, on the old debt, 4,281,690 f1., 
on the loan, 1,100,000 fl.; total interest, 5,381,690 fl. Such was 
the state of the debt of Austria at the peace of 1815, and such 
the enormous depreciation which had befallen her paper money. 
At that time an arrangement might have been effected with the 
creditors of the government. The judicious application of 
14,000,000 or 15,000,000 fl. annually for about thirty years, 
might have extinguished the entire debt, and placed the financial 
credit upon a firm basis. The ruin which Sad happened pro- 
bably entailed upon the government a consciousness that, not- 
withstanding its many belligerent reverses, its own conduct regard- 
ing the currency had been impolitic and unjust, having increased 
the suffering of the nation. With a feeling more akin to a sense 
of rectitude and a desire to make compensation, than to political 
perspicuity, an attempt was made to remedy a portion of the evil 
thus inflicted. The reflection that such a demonstration must be 
inoperative did not occur. It ought to have been seen that those 
who had been ruined by the government paper long before the 
peace, were not then the holders, having parted with it for what- 
ever they could obtain. They who had the real right to redress, 
could not therefore be compensated, and the existing holders got a 
bonus, at the public expense, to which they had no title. ‘The ob- 
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ject should rather have been to prevent any further depreciation 
of the circulating paper, which was then at 335 for 100 in money. 
In place of this, the government actually forced the paper up to 
250 for 100, and set about its redemption at that rate, by loans 
bearing interest, incurred to pay off a debt which bore none! 


“‘ We are far from being persuaded in general of the utility of mea- 
sures which have in view to restore the nominal value of depreciated 
paper money,” says the author; “ above all, when such a measure can- 
not be effected without burdening the state heavily, and enchaining the 
future revenues. When a paper currency is depreciated, passing from hand 
to hand, incomes and commercial prices are regulated, more or less, by 
such depreciation, and the loss sustained is partaken for the most part, in a 
mode imperceptible to those who expend, as well as to those who receive the 
exchange for merchandise or service. When the circulating medium is re- 
stored to the value it has lost, the operation turns generally to the profit 
of those who suffered little or nothing by the depreciation, a just repara- 
tion being impossible.” 

The plan pursued was this: the paper money was called in, 
and the currency established on the footing of 20f1. for 2 
Cologne mare of pure silver, called ‘money of convention.’ 
A national bank was founded, the notes of which were pay- 
able in money. Exchanges of old for new paper were effected 
at the creditor’s pleasure, the new paper being exchanged for 
the money of the national bank, payable to the bearer, or in 
purchase of shares in the bank itself. For 140 fl. just before 
worth only 43 fl. from depreciation, the creditor received 40 fi. 
in bank-notes, payable to the bearer, and 100 fl. bear- 
ing one per cent. interest, which at five per cent represented 
a principal of 20 fl. The state redeeming the paper money 
debt at 40 fl. per cent. above the real value, and contracting 
a debt in its place, nearly half of which bore interest. The 
bank-notes were now issued too rapidly for the means of the 
bank, and a new law, in 1816, sanctioned a loan called ‘ Arro- 
sirungs-Anlethe,’ by means of which the holders of the old state 
paper, whose interest had been reduced one half by the decree of 
1811, received a certain value in paper money, called ‘ me- 
tallics,’ bearing five per cent. interest in convention money. 
These being issued to the extent of 120,000,000 fl. added 
6,000,000 fl. to the annual expenses of the state for interest. 
The bank shares were sold at 1000 fl. in paper and 100 fl. 
im money, by which means 50,621,000 fl. of the for- 
mer ws were withdrawn from circulation, and the bank re- 
ceived a like sum in state obligations, carrying 24 per cent. 


interest. This interest and the produce of its commercial affairs 
became more and more lucrative, and the shares soon rose to 
600 fl. in value. The bank profits had become considerable, so 
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that it was necessary to limit the paper redemption through the 
shares in the mode already mentioned, lest the interest should 
become too burdensome to the state. Thus much for the re- 
demption of the state paper. The ‘ old debt,’ as it is 
called, consisting of 608,000,000 fl. nominally, reduced to 
488,000,000 fl. by the Arrosirungs loan, was subjected to 
redemption on another plan, being divided into 488 series of 
one nominal million each, which were converted by lottery into 
different obligations, bearing 5 per cent. interest upon the reduced 
value. A portion of the original notes was every year to be re- 
deemed and burned. Unfortunately the extant paper has risen 
in value, and the purchase for destruction becomes annually 
more costly. We have not space to follow this part of the sub- 
ject further ; the total reduction of the debt cannot be completed 
until 1879. The sum devoted to the purpose in 1842 was 
42,847,224 fl., or 4,462,7527. The outstanding state obli- 
gations which might, at the peace, have been purchased up at 
18 per cent., have risen to 65, and may rise higher. 

* The bank of Vienna which has so much contributed to the 
aid of the government was established in 1816. The number of 
bills it discounted in 1840 was 61,913, having a mean value of 
4934 fl. or 5137. 19s. 2d. each, showing that its transactions 
are with the more opulent rather than the small traders. Notes 
are issued as low as 13s., of which 150,000,000 fl. circulate. 
Of gold and silver coin from 140,000,000 to 150,000,000 fl. 
more circulate, in all about 32,500,000/. sterling. The re- 
ceipts of the bank were, in 1840, 5,285,913 fl. 32 kr the 
expenses 645,680 f1. 42kr., the profit 4,640,232. 50kr., or 
483,3571. 

The repose of the continent we fervently hope may be pro- 
tracted beyond our day, but it is a maxim of prudence to be 
prepared for a different state of things, since to be weak in wealth 
1s to be miserable with nations as well as individuals. Austria 
can scarcely hope to escape a repetition of her past calamities, in 
the event of being involved in a war, surrounded as she is by 
jealous and powerful states; and we are of opinion that future 
European wars will not be made by halves. Taxation has its 
limits, and the most frugal in peace, despite the cant of too many 
would-be statesmen, is the government best prepared for war. 
Past prodigality, too blind to discerf in enormous fiscal pressure 
the germs of future revolution, has left the consequences of heavy 
national obligations to the fortunes of posterity. Not only are 
the Austrian finances less flourishing than those of Prussia, but 
Austria is in a far more unfavourable position as regards the 
proportion between her revenue and her debt. Her safest course 
would be to develop her many sources for creating wealth, a con- 
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summation for which it will be seen that her existing system of 
taxation and trade shows nothing that promises auspiciously. 

The sources of revenue in Austria differ much from those of 
Prussia, the last being more concentrated in territory. Hungary 
and Transylvania contribute little to the state in proportion to 
their superficies; the Hungarian noble pays no direct taxes, and 
both provinces are exempt from many indirect contributions that 
weigh heavily on the rest of the empire. The payments of the 
two amount only to 1 fl. 38 kr. per head of the population, whilst 
5 fl. 26 kr. per head are paid in the other provinces. Vast forests, 
mines, and forges, belong to the crown in these districts, but they 
are ill managed. Out of 12,167 square miles, 10,296 are reported 
productive. In comparison with Prussia the productive soil of 
Austria is as 85 to 92; the proportion in which that soil is cul- 
tivated being also in favour of Prussia. In the latter country 60.5 
per cent. of the productive soil is under cultivation, and only 51.9 
per cent. in Austria. Lower Austria, Lombardy, and Venice, con- 
tain a tenth of the productive soil of the Austrian empire, a sixth of 
the population, and pay +43, or nearly one-third of the total 
revenue. The produce of the land throughout the empire is by 
no means upon an equality with the natural advantages, but the 
improvement of agriculture is a slow process where the interest 
in the soil is small, and the husbandman content with meeting in the 
fruit of his labour the bare necessities of the passing day. From 
the taxes upon land, little increase to the revenue can therefore be 
expected for a long time to come. The following table exhi- 
bits the state of the returns from the soil in the different provinces 
of Austria. The productions are those of Europe generally be- 
tween latitudes 45 and 49 deg. N. The population and other heads 
are, for 1837, from the statistical work of Professor Springer. 


Soil Revenue | 
| Sq. Miles. |Productive| per Mile | Per Head. 
| per 100. | Square. 


' 
cy a | | 


fl fl. kr. 

Austria below the Enns............ | 359.7 96.2 54,184* 14 40 
Carinthia and Carniola ............ 370.4 94.5 10,486 5 24 
BO icasktatsctacssatcadeeuceatened | 144.3 92.9 19,848 6 15 
ITE shnaienasdemssniahiaieasianminiiil | 407.6 92.3 10,601 4 37 
ee NR icc cacsicesassaeat | $47.9 91.2 14,487 6 0 
Moravia and Silesia ...........+-++ | 497.2 89.1 18,483 4 25 
NN iase cincicnteazeicausicseusibe | 1598.1 88.1 7,914 2 49 
IE Si cisicesticsackcdncmaniaee, | 952.1 85.4 16,857 4 0 
OIE ssccsidnsnstinpttbereenseniil 403.0 85.3 47,643 7 +44 
Hungary and Transylvania ...... 5297.0 85. 3,936 1 35 
Military frontiers ........0ccescoseee 759.8 79. 3,473 2 16 
MN caus cucariaxcassaecmemasanseeet 429.7 73.8 35,002 7 15 
aks Uiciicasicticaoeateiibaaatesint 516.5 74 6,277 3 58 
rr | 234.4 51.9 3,929 2 28 





* The capital swells the returns of this province fully one-half. 
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Omitting the provinces of Hungary and Transylvania, the 
cultivated soil of the rest of Austria is far superior to that of Prussia, 
both in quantity aud quality of returns from a given superficies. 
That is to say, the 53 per cent. cultivated soil of Austria yields 
much more in proportion than the 60 per cent. possessed by Prussia. 
The climate is better, and the face of the country more varied; 
while much of Prussia is sandy, and toilsome to keep in cultiva- 
tion. High Austria is well cultivated, the farmers being the best 
in Germany. In Lower Austria the vines occupy 34 out of 100 
parts of the surface. Lombardy produces two crops of some kinds 
in the year, and a considerable quantity of rice. Gallicia is emi- 
nent for its agriculture, the land being often ten years without 
dressing, and then returning eightfold. Hungary and Transylvania 
excepted, the produce of the other eleven provinces for 1837 was 
estimated at 123,861,000 metzen of all kinds, or 31,251,70238, 
quarters English, being 65,533 for every square mile of produc- 
tive soil. (Prussia yields 106,072,620 metzen, or 28,313,050 
quarters.) The total corn produce of Austria, as above men- 
tioned, was distinguished in Eind as follows : 15,848,930 metzen 
of wheat; of rye and maize, 46,015,000; barley, 20,755,300; and 
oats, 41,244,800. The vineyards, given in joch of 9560 to the 
square mile, are 1,442,570; garden ground, orchards, meadows, 
6,994,698; pastures, 6,642,067; forests, 16,650,245. 

Austria, in 1834, had only three cities having above 100,000 of 
population; viz., Vienna, Prague, and Milan; together, 584,000; 
four only with 50,000; together, 257,000; viz., ‘Trieste, Venice, 
Verona, and Leopold; and twelve above 20,000. Of 19,832,000, 
the population of the eleven provinces, 60 in 1000 lived in the 
large towns. Prussia has Berlin alone with more than 100,000, 
the population of which is 265,000; five above 50,000, and twelve 
above 20,000; 64 in 1000 live in the large towns. The villages 
and little towns in Austria are more numerous and better peopled 
than in Prussia. In the German and Italian provinces, the accom- 
modation of the inhabitants is ona larger scale, and the population 
more wealthy. ‘The same differenceis observable as respects the 
country in Prussia. Sombre, fragile houses of brick or wood, cased. 
in plaster and often half ruined, the streets of the smaller towns 
deserted and silent, contrast, much to their disadvantage, with the 
life and movement in those of Austria. A similar difference is 
perceptible in the furniture and interior arrangements; in the 
taverns, shops, places of public amusement, equipages, dress, food 
of the tradespeople and lower classes, all having more the exterior 
signs of competence or riches. In the capitals of the two coun- 
tries the dissimilarity is more striking, as being the centres of 
fashion and of the local aristocracy; and the same thing is observ- 
able between the industrious and commercial classes of the respective 
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countries. In Vienna, taking the proportion of the two popula- 
tions into account, more of the flower of aristocratic and commer- 
cial rank is seen than in Berlin; and there is as great a disparity, 
says the author, between the pecuniary means and the mode of 
life led by the different classes generally. 


‘‘T have inhabited both the one and the other long enough to judge,” 
says M. de Tegoborski. ‘ The sumptuousness, luxury, and affluence of 
Vienna, and the frugal and economical life of the Berlin citizen, strike 
the observer in an equal degree. Save a very few exceptions, the 
citizen of Vienna lives, whether in what concerns table, dress, or social 
expenditure, a life of more ease, and more expensively, than the noble 
or financial aristocracy of Berlin. The same may be said of the lower 
classes of citizens in Vienna, of the retail shopkeeper, compared with the 
wholesale merchant or manufacturer in the Prussian capital. The work- 
man or artisan is better fed, better clad, and spends more money in 
pleasure, than the classes above him in the social scale do at Berlin. The 
remark extends to the lowest grade of the population, and applies as 
much to the chief places of the provinces, as to the towns of the second 
and third classes, and even to the villages.” 


Ina financial point of view the consumption of the Austrian towns 
must be doubly as productive as those of Prussia to the indirect 
taxes. The resources of Austria taken into account, her budget 
ought to be three to two more to her advantage than that of 
Prussia, while the opposite is the fact. Prussia must either be 
oppressed with a fiscal load which may account for the difference 
in her social aspect compared with Austria, or the latter has ne- 
glected the best means of raising the supplies necessary to place her 
finances in a prosperous condition. 

The direct contributions of Austria are those on land and 
houses, Grund-und-Gebiiude-Steuer. In the hereditary domi- 
nions of Austria the payments made to the state were formerly 
levied upon the communal and peasant lands, the amount being 
regulated by the days of seignorial labour, or corvees. Subse- 
quently, in some parts of the empire, as in Bohemia, the taxes 
were paid upon a surface measure of the cantons or districts, under 
an approximative valuation, so badly conducted that the larger 
landed proprietors were enabled to shift the burden of taxation 
upon their vassals and tenantry, themselves either wholly es- 
caping or coming off with very light payments. The neces- 
sities of the state increased this burden upon the laborious classes 
to a degree which must have amounted to a grievous oppres- 
sion. The Empress Maria Theresa was the sovereign under 
whose reign the miseries of this system first seriously attracted 
the attention of the government; for although Charles VI. had 
subjected the Milanese to a regular survey, with a view to an 
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equitable taxation, denominated the Censimento Milanese, on no 
other part of the empire had a similar benefit been conferred. To 
effect this object there were difficulties to encounter in the clash- 
ing interests and rusty prejudices of individuals. These were only 
partially surmounted during the reign of the empress, but she 
succeeded in assimilating the seignorial lands to the same pro- 
portional system of taxation as those of the communes and pea- 
sants, and this was a most important step gained. Unfortunately 
the landowners themselves furnished the basis of what was thus 
effected, and it may be surmised that the returns they made were 
incorrect and arbitrary. The first survey of a better character 
was begun and completed in four years under Joseph II., com- 
prising all the provinces of Austria Proper, but there was much 
difficulty in procuring surveyors competent to the task, and the 
results were defective in consequence. Notwithstanding the errors 
of this survey, the lands were valued upon the rough produce, 
and the tax fixed at 12 fl. 134kr. for every 100 fl. of return, 
which would be about 1/. 5s. 43d. for every 107. 8s. 4d. ster- 
ling. This payment was afterwards altered for vine and arable 
land to 10 fl. 374kr.; for meadow land 17fl. 55 kr.; and forest 
21fl. 15kr. for every 100 fl. 

Thus the system continued until 1806, when a better and more 
accurate survey was proposed as a remedy for the existing ine- 
qualities of the old, and the project was again brought forward in 
1810, but in both cases the political troubles of the time pre- 
vented any active measures being adopted for the purpose. 
It was as recently as 1817 that this important undertaking was 
seriously begun. The model adopted was that of the Censi- 
mento Milanese, but Hungary and Transylvania were especially 
excepted from its operation. It deserves remark that even under 
the imperfect survey previously made, the fiscal burdens upon 
the land in Gallicia were lightened one-third of their amount. 
This may afford some idea of the inequality of the old imposts, 
and of the way in which the communes and peasantry must have 
been aggrieved. An abstract of the imperial decree is given by 
theauthor: it declares the objects of the crown to be, to affix taxation 
according to the rules of rigorous justice, and to encourage agri- 
culture. It goes on to specify that lands and houses are to be 
taxed on the net return, and to state the deductions where 
any are to be admitted. A map of every commune, with 
a just description of each kind of soil, production, and building 
it contains, 1s ordered for the purpose of valuation: uncultivate 
lands, burying-grounds, churches, barracks, hospitals, and public 
buildings are exempted from taxation. The particular ame- 
liorations of soil produced by the outlay of capital or the dimi- 
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nution of product by neglect of culture, are in no way to be 
regarded, the true “a distinct quality of the land upon the mode 
of cultivation and average returned by the majority of cultivators is 
to be the basis of the return: by this mode the more diligent are 
encouraged, and those who are negligent feel the effects of their 
misconduct. The calculation of the rough produce being thus set- 
tled, it is valued with great care in numbers or classes, after a 
mean taken from the more moderate prices of the markets upon 
a range of fifty years. There seems exhibited in the proceedings, 
as far as the government is concerned, a desire to be rigidly just 
towards every citizen. The communes are consulted, and the 
replies compared with those from the individuals employed on 
the survey and estimates, serving as a collateral guide as well as 
a detection of any errors that may have been committed. The 
expense of rectifying faults in the survey falls upon those through 
whose negligence they occur. 

The provinces which have been, or are yet, subjected to this 
survey, comprise all those in Italy, except Lombardy which fur- 
nished the model, together with the devaiten or Austrian, 
except Hungary and an embracing a superficies of 
5926 square geographical miles. Of these, as long ago as 1837, 
the survey of noless than 3511, or +4, of the whole surface, had been 
completed. In the part of the archduchy of Austria, situated 
below the Enns, where the survey has been eight or nine years in 
full operation, the payment on the net return is made at the rate of 
1l. 13s. 74d. upon every 107. 8s. 4d. Lands subject to tithe pay 
about 7s. 6d. less upon the same sum, the difference being levied 
on the tithe proprietor. The tithes were a burden most grievous 
to the peasant, who was before made to bear them and other 
similar burdens when due from the revenues of his landlord, in 
consequence of their being wholly shifted upon him. The return 
of the tax from Venice is nearly 24 in 100 fl., but the inequa- 
lities of this kind of taxation are proportioned in Austria to 
the fair value of the property and soil, which last is richest in 
the Italian provinces. The land pays in Venice 16,946 fl. for 
each square mile of productive ool, and in Lombardy 21,526 fl. 
while none of the other provinces pay more than 8329 fl. In 
Lombardy the return is 3 fl. each person, while in High Austria 
it is only 2 fl. 30 kr. 

In the endeavour to do substantial justice to the tax-payer 
Austria ranks before Prussia, if we may place confidence in the 
statements of the present author. She uot only overcame those 
obstacles, by no means to be lightly esteemed, which individual in- 
terest or prejudice placed in the way of the cadastre or survey, 
but she removed from the communes and peasants the burdens 
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which aristocratic oppression and injustice had laid upon them, 
and she placed their own proper proportion upon the shoulders of 
high and low alike. Prussia has never attempted to complete a 
survey or cadastre for this equitable purpose, though in it is in- 
volved the true interest of her government and people. Nothing 
can be more oppressive and partial than the taxes on the land in 
Prussia. Our author denies the existence of any such inequality 
in Austria, except in isolated cases in those portions of her pro- 
vinces to which the survey has not yet extended itself. It goes 
far towards substantiating his opinion, that the Austrian govern- 
ment has displayed such zeal for what is right, and has effected 
so large a portion of an expensive and tedious undertaking. When 
Prussia has proceeded as far in the same route in the desire to do 
justice to herself and her people, a fair parallel may be drawn 
between the two countries, regarding the land-tax, but not until 
then. Letus see what are the imposts levied upon the agricultural 
interest of Prussia. 

In isolated cases, 76 out of 100 is paid in the same province 
where only from 17 to 30 in the 100 is commonly exacted. In 
Eastern Prussia the seignioral estates pay only a fourth of their net 
revenue, the free tenants and others a third, and the unfortunate 
peasant one-half ! In Western Prussia the nobles pay 25 per cent. 
net, the free tenants from 25 to 30, and the peasants 334. In 
Pomerania the payments are more unequal and even more op- 
pressive. The Ritter-Giter or the, property of the equestrian 
gentry pays only from 20 to 40 crowns a year. In Silesia the 
princes and royal family pay 28 out of 100 of their net revenue; 
the peasantry 34. In the former Saxon provinces some pay only 
a light sum and others 40 crowns. In the Duchy of Posen the 
nobility pay but 24 in 100; the peasants 33. There was a pro- 
ject for a general revision of the system in 1810, but Prussia was 
then in a state very different from what she is at present. Govern- 
ments, as well as individuals, find thirty-three years an inconve- 
nient period to carry back their recollection, when involving matter 
not at present agreeable. A law passed in 1820, relating to 
certain imposts and fixing them at 20 in 100, belonged to a 
particular category, and relieved only certain isolated cases. The 
Rhenish provinces alone having received under the French the ca- 
destral plan, had the benefit of its completion in 1839, and now 
pay 20 per cent. of their net income. at the land has not been 
fairly rated in Prussia may be inferred from the fact that Austria 
draws 6915 fl. from each square mile; Prussia but 3029. 

The duty of carrying the cadastre into effect was at first in- 
trusted to what is styled the Grundsteuer-Regulirungs-Hof-Com- 
mission. ‘This commission was afterwards dissolved and its duties 
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were performed by the ordinary provincial authorities, but a board. 


was instituted at Vienna as a central commission “of direction, to 
which the superintendence of the technical part of the labour was 
confided. 

The tax on housesis levied according to the number of rooms, 
by a graduated scale, or else according to the rent; the latter mode 
is principally followed in the more opulent towns; 15 per cent. 
being deducted for repairs, the rest pays at the rate of 18 per 
cent. If the house be let furnished, the value of the furniture is 
deducted. In other towns the houses are classed and pay from 
20 kr. to 30 fl. each house as rated. The expenses of the collec- 
tion are about 24 percent. The land and house tax in Austria 
produce about one-third of the revenue of the eleven provinces 
im which it is collected, or about 36,000,000 fl. (3,900,000/.) 
In Prussia this tax returns the moiety of that sum, and is much 
more onerous, being less equally levied, and of a larger proportion- 
ate amount. 

The second direct Austrian tax is on Trades and Professions. 
There are fourclasses of individualstaxed, manufacturers, merchants, 
artisans, and traders (Kinste und Gewerbe) and professors. The ma- 
nufacturers and ‘ fabricants’ (we have no analogous English word 
for the last) are in two classes, the first — a on their busi- 
ness in a province only; the second throughout the empire. The 
first are men of capital, but not of so large an amount as the 
second. The rates of taxation are different for each class and 
its subdivisions. All professors pay who are employed in in- 
struction, public or private; also attorneys, brokers, and similar 
persons, jobbers out of horses and carriages, or individuals em- 
ployed in any way as carriers. They who dispose. of the — 
of their own land, men of letters, those who cultivate the fine arts; 
medical men, surgeons, and midwives; such as are in the public 
service; all who give instruction where the population is not 4000; 
workmen on another’s account; those employed in selling revenue 
articles of monopoly, as stamps or tobacco; farmers of the revenue; 
miners; those who let horses employed im agriculture the greater 
part of their time; Turks, by the treaty of 1718; the inha- 
bitants of the free ports and some others are excepted. Manufac- 
turers or fabricants pay from 40 to 1500f1.; bankers, &c. from 300 
to 1500 fl.; merchants from 100 to 1000f1.; traders and pro- 
fessors from 5 to 300fl. Without payment and a certificate or 
licence from the proper functionaries, no one can exercise his 
business. 

This tax was substituted fora stamp duty existing before — 
all kinds of indigenous productions, with a view to equalize 
trade with agriculture in point of taxation, but which had been 
found to press too heavily on the national industry. The tax 
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is levied in proportion to the amount of the business trans- 
acted by the merchant or trader, and the capital he employs; 
in professions according to the price demanded for services. 
The tax requires that the precise capital a trader intends to employ, 
with every thing relative to his commercial or trading views, 
should be declared to the authorities, even to the number of his 
workmen. If not satisfactory, the statement is to be verified in 
detail, whilst a false declaration is subject to a heavy fine. The 
merchant or trader is then entered in his class, which is changed 
as circumstances require; but he cannot trade out of his prescribed 
locality. In Prussia the same kind of tax is levied, but the amount 
is regulated according to the size of the locality where the — 
trades. The tax is thus comparatively light of effect, and the 
rapid progress of Prussian industry has been attributed by some 
to that circumstance. In Prussia the impost produced in 1841, 
3,114,000 f1., and in Austria, 2,257,000 f1., Seanes and Tran- 
sylvania being — from its operation. The impost lays 
open every man’s affairs, and is a injurious to business. 
As in the income-tax of England, the disclosure of each man’s 
means and speculations to the government, as well as to his 
neighbour, is calculated to repress the free spirit of traffic, and 
subjects the man of small capital to be crushed by the wealthier 
trader, besides being abhorrent to personal freedom and the 
privity respecting his own concerns, to which every man has a 
natural right. Such taxes are, on that account, inimical to public 
liberty, though in harmony with despotic governments, where the 
aggregate of taxation is light. Besides the above, there is a gra- 
duated tax on income in Austria, called the Personal-Steuer ; it 
now only subsists in the Italian provinces, in Dalmatia, and on the 
Croat and Sclavonian frontiers; even there it is often changed to a 
capitation tax, levied equally upon all ranks, being about 3 livres, 
or 2s. 6d. a head, and returning 1,240,000 fl. This tax is shortly 
to be abolished. In Dalmatia and the military provinces the 
amount returned is only about 60,000 fl. In Prussia the capita- 
tion tax is onerous and unequal. The richest pay only 144 crowns, 
or 251. per annum, while the poor workman or labourer is bur- 
dened with 8 crowns, or 1/. 2s. 6d. The miserable aspect of the 
hamlets in Prussia can scarcely be matter for wonder. 

The next Austrian tax is that upon Jews—upon a religion! 
First, all Jews pay the Familien-Steuer, who have 300 fl. of in- 
come; next, those of only 150 fl. pay the Vermégens- Steuer ; 
lastly, there is a separate tax on the slaughter of their cattle and 
fowls. The total amount is 216,000 fl. In Moravia the Jews 
pay 5 fl. per family, and a tax on their meat, beer, and fowls; in 
all, 65,000 fl. per year; in Gallicia, on their meat, fowls, and 
light, producing 690,000 fl. In Lower Austria similar taxes pro- 
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duce 15,000 fl. Prussia has abandoned this disgraceful system 
of taxation. The total of the direct taxation of Austria, from 
all sources, land and houses, trades and professions, and per- 
sonal imposts, was in 1841, 42,000,000 fl., of which the tax 
on lands and houses paid six-sevenths. In Prussia the direct 
taxes oe 26,800,000 fl., of which seven-thirteenths fall 
upon the land. 

The first head of indirect taxation is that on articles of con- 
sumption, a part of which only affects the country at large. 
These underwent considerable alteration in 1829, when a uni- 
form mode of levying them was adopted. The towns and 
country are subjected to duties alike upon rum, arrack, essence 
of punch, and sugared liquors in general; upon spirits of wine, 
brandy of 13 degrees, wine, wine must, cider, beer, fat cattle, 
calves, calves under a year old, sheep, goats, deer, lambs, sucking- 
pigs, pigs, and butchers’ meat. In the country the tariff is from 
2 fl. a head, downto 5kr. In the chief towns from 4 fl. to 10 kr. 
The duty on liquor is paid on the eimer of 14.942 gallons, varying, 
according to the tariff, from 4 fl. 30 kr. on rum and spirits of wine, 
to 45 kr. on beer. For the large oe — vr sub- 
ject to duty are, hydromel, vinegar, poultry, pullets, and pigeons, 
‘eit, quae of ak Mn Visdvesed. Se fied, onl. ce ane 
all kinds of fish, even oysters and shell-fish, rice, flour, grits, and 
similar preparations, corn and dried vegetables, hay, straw, green 
vanteiins roots, fruit, or green, butter, lard, candles, soap, 
cheese, milk, eggs, wax, oil, wood, coal, bricks and tiles, stone and 
sand for buildings, lime, plaster, timber, and fifty others. A single 
piece of timber, used for the construction of a house, will some- 
times have to pay, on being taken into Vienna by the builder, 5f1. 
15 kr., or 11s. 

When the tariff trenches upon certain rights of individuals and 
communities, a commission is appointed im the province to ar- 
range the charges. 

or are these duties inconsiderable for many articles, even 
in the country, since they reach from 20 to 25 per cent., and 
sometimes more. Thus olen wines pay from 30 to 40 per cent. 
on their value there. Inthe large towns, consumers have to pay 
from 25 to 100 per cent. duty. Those who deal in liquors and 
cattle, indicate to the authorities an approximation to the quan- 
tities they make, or they slaughter, in the year, and the duty which 
they are disposed to pay down to avoid the tedious formularies of 
the tariff, the arrangement being for one, two, or three years. 
Those whose declarations are not agreeable to the fiscal officers, 
must submit to precisely the same vexatious minuteness of detail, 
and designation of instruments and buildings, which are practised 
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under the laws of excise in England, but which are more exten- 
sively mischievous in Austria, because they extend to almost every 
trade, and are rigorously executed. The houses, cellars, shops, 
localities, utensils, or tools, are described in a formulary to the 
proper officer. Every thing is numbered, measured, and gauged; 
the tubs, vats, furnaces, and coppers, if the trader deal in liquor, 
for example; nor is he permitted to make the smallest change 
without the competent authority. Notice must be given of every 
operation an entire day in advance. No fluid can be made that 1s 
sold without this despotic surveillance. The butcher cannot kill 
his cattle, nor the innkeeper sell what he does not make. The 
system is carried into — tradesman’s house, who deals in ar- 
ticles of consumption: in the towns Man is regarded by the state 
as a toiling, dealing, eating, drinking, and sleeping animal, created 
solely for the purpose of being taxed. Here isa picture of wy | 
cramped in its operations, and of fiscal tyranny, sufficient of itse 
to explain why Austria, with vast resources and a fertile territory, 
finds her budget defective. Freedom is the soul of trade: free- 
dom to project, freedom to amend, extend, or contract the means 
of operation, unchallenged, in secrecy or openly, according to the 
mode privately judged eligible. The government that does not 
admit this principle is ignorant of its own best interest. Some- 
times those who do not agree with the fiscal, have their duties 
farmed, but this mode is found not to be so productive as the 
contract or arrangement made with the dealer for a term. 

In Prussia the taxes on consumption are neither so numerous 
nor enormous: those on tobacco, wine, brandy, beer, fat beasts, 
and cornconverted into particular articles, are the principal. In 
lieu of the two last items, the towns in which they are levied are 
entitled to substitute, if they please, a personal tax satisfactory in 
amount to the fiscal. The duty on dolesmaen food is exceed- 
ingly small, not quite seven farthings per hundredweight. 


The product of this branch of Austrian taxation is .............+0 19,200,000 
A personal tax in the room of the above on Venice and Lom- 
I OI iis snes s ivsccdewide cic knnincscrectatiaceacuniscdpesntinee 1,240,000 
A special tax levied upon the Jews ........ssscsscccosssccscseescescess 990,000 
Nearly two-thirteenths of the revenue OF .........00eeeeee 21,430,000 
The amount of these taxes in Prussia is .......scecccsccssssssesecenes + 24,255,718f1. 


On the population of Austria subject to this tax, its amount is 
one-sixth of a kreutzer per day; on that of Prussia, $¢kr. It 
must be observed, notwithstanding, that this tax presses princi- 
pally upon the large towns. In France it is heavier than in 
Prussia by full ten per cent., and in Austria by 80 per cent., upon 
the entire population subject to the impost. 
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The Customs form the second head of indirect taxation ; the 
amount received on importations is 14,862,116fl., on exporta- 





GRD TE . Ricken. cctccisdivccresncktdocetsssntincetesseusees 16,209,162 
Duties received on the Hungarian line..........sccccccccsesersessesees 2,643,527 
Ditto from the other provinces ........cccssscessesecsesecersereresevssace 218,383 
Venetian manufactures, duties OM...........csccescssescssecesceesescecs 15,993 

TORE cccascevrrvecssevssicscsnccnsusédetecsstie 19,087,065f1. 


The net profit of the Austrian customs, in 1840, was 
14,315,319 fl. the gross receipt being 19,087,065 fl.; the 
expense of collection is therefore 25 per cent., levied upon 
foreign goods, upon importations and exportations along the 
Hungarian and other frontiers, on the commerce of Dalmatia, 
which has an ordinance of customs for itself and on the commerce 
of Venice, as a free port. 

The prohibitions are few, relating principally to adulterated 
articles, but the duties equal to a prohibition are numerous, and 
the tariff altogether highly restrictive. The system of Prussia is 
that of the Germanic commercial union, or Zoll- Verein. 

M. de Tegoborski says that England did not ‘preach’ in 
favour of free trade until she had received the benefit of a 
restrictive system. We might remind M. de Tegoborski that 
England did not become Christian until she had had the benefit 
of idolatry; that she did not possess civil freedom until she had 
received the benefit of the tyranny of the Stuarts; that she did 
not adopt the jenny until she had disregarded the advantage of 
the spinning-wheel. England is forced, according to our author, 
to enter upon the career of free trade, that she may no longer 
offer the inconsistent spectacle of precept and practice at 
variance. Those both for and against the tariff of Sir Robert 
Peel, are, according to the author, not quite in harmony with 
themselves upon the ultimate consequences of that measure. 
In the teeth of this, M. de Tegoborski says, that liberty of com- 
merce wisely tempered and appropriated to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each country, is a source of prosperity, and will 
become ultimately necessary in every state. What power is to 
‘temper and appropriate’ we are not told; we presume upon the 
continent it means the head of each state, which, if not pos- 
sessing infallible judgment, always retains infallible power. We 
suspect that the Emperor of Russia, or of Austria, or an 


English house of commons composed of agriculturists, would be 
bad judges when each modicum of concession should be doled 
out, and be more inclined than the generosities of the vul- 
gar would allow them to admit, to settle the matter according 
to their own ‘particular advantage,’ rather than the future 
benefit of those most concerned. Sir Robert Peel has nothing 
to fear for the principle of his tariff, notwithstanding the appre- 
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hension of our author, or we should rather say the want of ap- 
prehension of the sounder principles of trade me Para is so obvious 
among continental economists. 

We cannot follow M. de Tegoborski through the arguments 
he has adduced to favour some part of a restrictive system, which 
we suppose he would himself denominate moderate in extent. 
He quotes unhappy Poland, and with justice states that she had 
nothing to export but corn, and could not cultivate that upon the 
mere hazard of a bad harvest in England—her agriculturists 
in consequence became sufferers. In 1821 the government, it 
seems, took measures for settling the difficulty. Credit and a 
system of customs being established, awoke the national industry 
as if by enchantment, and placed ‘ happily’ between Russia and 
Germany, closing her frontiers to the last, and introducing her 
manufactures at a low rate into the former, particularly her woollen 
goods, she continued to prosper. Justly boo the author ask to 
what end an agricultural country is to go on producing corn 
without a market, and whether creating a manufacturing popu- 
lation to consume, is not a wise measure. No one disputes this. 
A nation producing corn and wool alone can only grow and 
manufacture as far as a certain point; when this is attained, her 
industry must stand still, or she must offer in exchange what the 
world will be little inclined to exchange with her at all. It is by 
a multiplication of exchanges, embracing the greatest possible 
variety of articles contributing to use or luxury, that a lasting 
system of trade and manufactures can exist. Without the cot- 
ton of America, Egypt, and India, exchanged for manufactures 
or indigenous products, England could never have been so wealthy. 
That the home market must be first supplied is true, but the do- 
mestic life of England exhibits numberless articles of use or luxury 
that would never have been seen but for the interchanges of her 
commerce. These, bringing wealth, generated other articles of 
manufacture, that, as other countries attain refinement, will become 
articles of demand in them. ‘Those which are best and cheapest 
find their way in preference all over the world. It is upon the 
system of interchange, the wants of one country supplying those 
of another, and not upon the reverse, that a beneficial trade 
must be grounded; a system that cannot be begun too early, and 
to which heavy protecting duties are obstacles. England is no 
example here. Lord Liverpool justly said, ‘Commerce has 
thriven despite parliamentary enactments.’ 

We must do the author the justice to say, he does not argue in 
favour of enormous duties, and many of his observations merit 
agg He supports gradual alterations where systems are bad; 

e is not aware how fallible are all the laws made by govern- 
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ments for trade, compared to those dictated by the nature of com- 
merce itself. These last arise out of practical knowledge, the 
others are generally the result of crude ideas, of financial hopes, 
of the selfish interests of party, or of long-nurtured prejudices. 

Prussia lightened her duties, though the change was met by 
violent outcries; she has proportionally profited. Austria is not 
wise enough to follow the example. The treasury of the one 
country has a surplus, that of the other groans from famine. Of 
651 articles in the Austrian tariff, 547 pay duty without 
regard to the gross or net weight: 75 pay upon the value, 39 
upon the piece. A new regulation recently altered the articles 
charged after their value to 65, and those upon the weight to 547. 
In the German Association, the duties are all imposed, except one, 
upon the gross weight. A special permission must be had for 
the importation of many articles, and fifteen of these carry a duty 
of 60 per cent. 

Some of the duties are twenty times heavier in Austria than in 
Prussia and the Germanic Association, a striking proof of the im- 
politic system of Austria. M. de Tegoborski justly observes that 
when an indigenous manufacture requires a protection of 60 per 
cent. in duties, the protection is unwise. His reference to the 
more flourishing state of the Prussian manufactures is decisive. 
We learn, too, that the importation of cotton thread into Prussia 
and the associated states appears to be upon the increase, while 
the manufacture of the same article is carried on there to a great 
extent. Prussia exported 22,812 ewt. of cotton fabrics in 1832; 
in 1835 she exported 55,200. The cotton trade of the customs 
union of Germany since it included Baden, Nassau, and Frank- 
fort, gave in 1838-9 a mean of 77,795 cwt. received,—exceed- 
ing that exported. Silk pays in Austria six times more duty than 
in Prussia; yet the trade flourishes more out of all proportion in 
the last country: here is a natural result of high duties. Again, 
smuggling, known and felt too much in England, is fearfully ex- 
perienced in Austria. The smuggler is the readiest schoolmaster 
for bungling financiers. In Austria, encouraged by large profits, 
he carries on his hazardous trade to a greater extent than in all 
the Germanic states put together. Articles borne in a_ small 
compass easily pass into Austria, owing to her vast frontier. Of 
all the European nations her interest in this respect is most 
connected with low duties, while she perversely follows the oppo- 
site plan. A proof of this is, that for ten years the mean amount 
for what are called Putzwaaren (under which denomination are 
included all all showy articles for male and female wear, except 
goods in the piece) was but 5104 fl. for the whole empire. Now 
many a lady of fashion in Vienna annually expends a larger 
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amount on her toilette, which consists jn a great measure of Eng- 
lish and French goods. In shawls the government return 
gave but 479 fl. a year for ten years;.while there was not a 
damsel, even among the shopkeepers, but had several shawls, if 
not cachmeres, still of foreign manufacture, that should have paid 
duty. Every lady in Vienna has dresses of Lyons silk, and yet 
the mean return of the customs for ten years gives but 41 fl. of 
duty per annum. Prussia has little smuggling; for upon the 
articles most easily introduced, and most profitable to the smug- 
gler she keeps her duties low. A table is given by the author of 
the few ssihaien in which there is a higher duty in Prussia than in 
Austria, but for this there is generally some special reason, as in 
the case of cattle, a tax existing on those which are native. In 
her transit duties Austria is peculiarly liberal, the larger part pay- 
ing only from 2 kr. to 5kr. percwt. Exportation 1s free in the 
states of the Germanic Association, but on that of Austria there 
are duties payable. 

Hungary is under a different system of taxation from the rest 
of the empire, and is less heavily mulcted, but we have not space 
to enter into detail. There are 685 custom stations along the 
outer and the Hungarian frontiers; 229 of the first, and 456 of 
the second class. e first are styled Commerzial-Zoll-Aemter, 
the others Hiulfs-Zoll-Aemter. In the chief towns there are 63 
central custom stations called Haupt-Zoll-Aemter, and in the in- 
terior country 50 secondaries styled Legstiitten. Besides there are 
71 stations appointed to cual the bills of parcels travelling with 
the merchandise passing in or out, and lastly a frontier guard 
called the Finanz-Wache. There are also tribes of inspectors and 
other superior officials. The expenses of the customs in all the 
provinces of the empire include the salaries of 19,124 persons, 
who are paid incomes of various amounts from 150 to 400 fi. 
except the inspectors and officers, whose salaries range higher. 
The cost to Austria of collecting this branch of her revenue may 
be estimated at 30 per cent. The gross income of the customs 
of the Germanic Association was, in 1841, 38,352,000f1., out of 
which the expenses were about 10 per cent. or 3,992,000, leaving 
net 34,360,000 fi. 

M. de Tegoborski indulges in conjectures as to the probabilit 
of Austria joining the Zoll-Verein or German Association. He 
examines the various obstacles to, ‘and advantages of the measure 
with shrewdness, and a perfect knowledge of the subject. Amon 
the obstacles, he alludes to the repartition of the revenues, a 
to the suppression of the custom duties occasioning a deficit, 
together with the different monetary systems and the weights and 
measures. He concludes this part of his work by stating that 
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Austria has of late shown a spirit of industry, and is progressing 
in her manufactures. The Zoll-Verein consumes 70,000,000 Ibs. of 
cotton thread, of which it cannot supply more than 15,000,000 lbs., 
other accounts say a third; the remainder we presume comes from 
Great Britain. No less than 311,532 workmen in the cotton line 
are said to be employed in the states of the Association. M. de 
Tegoborski is for raising the tariff of the Zoll-Verein upon cotton 
twist to protect and encourage the manufacture at home, and he 
applauds the excessive tariff of Austria upon that article. The 
result of his statements seems to be that Austria could not join 
the German Association without the most impolitic sacrifices. 

Austria manufactures woollen cloth in Moravia, Silesia, Bo- 
hemia and Lower Austria. The number of sheep she feeds has 
been estimated at 16,584,000, with 12lb. of wool each head; but 
the present author thinks there are above 20,000,000 in the 
entire country, and that 21,255,000 lbs. of their wool are con- 
sumed at home. Prussia consumes 26,000,000 lbs. ; throughout 
the Zoll-Verein the cloth is better made than in Austria, and the 
my double in quantity. 

e linen manufactures are principally confined to the 
Sclavonic provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia; the value 
is from 70,000,000 to 90,000,000 fl. Ordinary cloths are ma- 
nufactured in Higher Austria, the Tyrol, the north of Hungary, 
and Gallicia. The linen manufactures are sufficient for home 
— and admit of rtation to the extent of 49,339 
cwt. e exportations of * the Zoll-Verein are nearly double 
those of Austria. It would appear that though in damasks and 
the finer linens this kind of fabric can bear no competition with 
that of England, still the importations have diminished. The 
silk manufactures are principally in the Milanese and Venice; 
these were valued in 1841 at 1,600,0002. The southern Tyrol 
follows in the order of the manufacture. The total silk 50,500 
cwt. is valued at 6 fl. the pound, giving a money total of 
78,780,000 francs or 3,156,0007. Of this 33,517 cwt. were the 
mean exportation from 1829 to 1838, of which one-half was raw 
silk, the rest dyed or in twist. The establishments for the manu- 
facture of silk, Hungary exclusive, were 5095, not reckoning the 
little domestic workshops; 3735 in Lombardy, 1244 in the Ve- 
netian states, 69 in the Tyrol, in Austria below the Enns 28, and 
24 at Vienna. With the advantage of the raw material so de- 
cidedly in her favour, the exports of the Zoll-Verein are to those 
of Austria as 13 to 2 im silk goods. Those of Prussia alone are 
to Austria as 7 to 1. Such is the effect of restrictive duties. 

The ironworks of Austria are principally in the archduchy of 
Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Chena Without reckoning 
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Hungary, they include 718 establishments. The amount pro- 
duced is variously given at 2,000,000 and at 2,500,000 cwt.; 
1,760,000 being oalienile and the rest cast. Becher, in his work 
on the commerce of Austria, gives 129,754,183 lbs. as the quantity 
exported. The Germanic Association imports raw iron, free of 
duty, and exports it manufactured to an extent against Austria of 
23 to 2, where raw iron pays 68 per cent. on its value. Here 
it appears Austria and the associated states could never agree. 
England can deliver her raw iron free, at Stettin, for 30 silbergros 
the hundred, while the price in Prussia at the place of mean 
tion is from 50 to 60. The expense of carriage is 8 pfennings, 
or 1}d. per hundredweight, per German mile by road, so that 30 
or 40 miles from Stettin (140 to 190 English) Austrian iron is 20 
per cent. dearer upon introduction than that of Prussia, and sells 
in her own territory in a proportion from 8 to 10 higher. This 
article is an invincible obstacle to an Austrian junction with the 
Zoll- Verein, even in the opinion of the present writer. Upon 
locks and similarly manufactured articles, the Austrian duties are 
nearly seven times more than those of the Association. The dif- 
ference in the price of raw iron is an important advantage for 
England, by which country the Zoll-Verein must continue to be 
supplied without fear of rivalry. 

The manufacture of sugar from beetroot has attained its cul- 
minating point, and its decline is likely to continue, not only in 
consequence of the loss of the duties on foreign sugar, but from 
sound reasons of economy. But for the capital involved in this 
manufacture in France, its fate would ere now have been decided 
there; in Germany a failure in competition with colonial sugar is 
confidently predicted. ‘There were recently eighty-six manutfacto- 
ries in Austria, which produced 70,000 hundredweight of raw 
sugar: In the Zoll-Verein the product is 177,400 hundred, or, 
as one to seven to that imported ; thus forming the eighth part‘of 
the consumption. Austria, in 1837, imported 443,024 hundred of 
colonial sugar, that of beetroot being be than a seventh of her: 
consumption. ‘Thus the opinion that the advantages derived from 
the consumption of beetroot sugar are not proportioned to the 
disadvantages, gains ground, and will before lone cause its place 
to be again occupied by the colonial product. 

The foregoing are the principal articles in which it appears 
Austria would be no gainer by joining the German Association. 
There are many other changes which would place her in the ne- 
cessity of lessening a needful revenue already too much burdened, 
while the direct advantages, as on the increased demand for Bohe- 
mian glass, for example, would be small compared to the loss. The 
observations of M. de Tegoborski on the backwardness of Austria 
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in manufactures, compared to the states of the Germanic Asso- 
ciation, are striking. Her restrictive duties nourish the con- 
traband system to an enormous extent; and yet she cannot 
afford beneficial reductions. On an average of three years, the 
exportations of Austria amounted to 27,063,410f1.; those of the 
Germanic Association to 70,610,914fl. So, whereas the states of 
the Zoll-Verein possess a population of but 27 millions, whilst 
Austria numbers more than 35 millions of inhabitants, the manu- 
factured goods exported by the former exceed those exported by 
the latter in the proportion of 70 to 27 nearly. The result in 
suparate articles, is in cottons 25 to 2, silks 45 to 7, linens 29 to 
10, and woollens 33 to 20; there is not one article in favour of 
Austria. Here is a singular proof of deficient energy and want 
of a correct understanding of the true principles of trade. We 
must add that the exports into Hungary, in 1840, were valued 
at 41,933,707f1., and ues the returns imported were 50,064,902f1., 
leaving a balance of 5,719,607f1. in favour of Hungary. 

The monopoly of salt is the third branch of indirect reve- 
nue, and supplies a seventh of the total amount; returnin 
19,500,000. In Prussia this tax returns but 8,533,714. 
The consumption in Prussia is 13.42 Austrian pounds - 
head, in Austria just 14lbs. The last-named country is richer 
in salt than any other in Europe, and could furnish enough for 
the consumption of the whole continent. Prussia has only enough 
for two-thirds of her consumption; the rest she obtams from 
Liverpool at very little above what it costs at the mine. The 
Austrian brine-springs, or mines, are all placed in the hands 
of the fiscal, and importation prohibited. e trade is free inter- 
nally, except in the Italian provinces. The magazines in the salt- 
onke are regulated in such a manner as with some exceptions, 
to bring in a profit to the government of 5fl. per quintal, ex- 
penses deducted. In High Austria the best salt brings 6fl. 25kr. 
per barrel. In Dalmatia it is sold at 3fl. 30kr. according to the 
ey or distance of the province. In order to compensate 
or this deficiency, Lombardy is charged 114. 51kr. the hundred, 
and Venice for sea-salt from Istria 10fl. 8kr., a notable specimen 
of Austrian financial arrangements. Englishmen would be sur- 
prised with good reason, if Cornwall were to pay 70 or 80 per 
cent. more for a taxed article than Huntingdon, because the 
— of the latter county happened to be the poorer. In the 
talian provinces salt is only to be had of the agents of the fiscal, 
and smuggling is carried on along the whole frontier. The author, 
with the characteristic feelings of a Russian, observes that this 
mischief will not be remedied, until they do in Italy as in some 
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districts of Prussia, oblige the inhabitants to buy so much salt 
each per head! Ifthis be done for salt, why not for all other 
commodities at the pleasure of officials, so that the state may 
pocket 9f1. and 10f1., upon an article that costs less than 1fl.! The 
despotism of finance never went further in making costly one of 
the first necessaries of existence. We almost think the smuggler 
a public benefactor. Then as to the people, there cannot be a 
doubt that the prevalence of intestine worms of the most trou- 
blesome kind among the poorer classes on the continent, is owing 
to the deprivation of this necessary adjunct to their coarse ve- 
getable dane in sufficient quantity, its use being one of the 
greatest preventives of the vermicular parasite. For salt alone 
5,676,000f1. is levied upon the two Italian provinces, or 756,800I. 
upon 4,700,000 of population, an impost unequal with that of the 
rest of the empire, and therefore unjust. In Prussia the tax is more 
uniformly levied, the price being 6fl. 204kr. the hundred, but 
there the sale by retail is in dhe Tanaile of the collector of the tax 
or his agents. 

Tobacco is another monopoly in Austria, first made such in 1670. 
The gross produce in 1841 was 18,000,000f1., though in 1829 it 
was only 6,000,000f1. The net revenue was, 12,000,000 or 34 
kr. a head on 21,240,000 of population, on which number alone 
it is at present levied; the quantity consumed was 31,860,000 lbs., 
or a pound and half head, throughout the twelve provinces 
liable to the tax. The collection is in the hands of the finan- 
cial administration of each province, but the manufacture is 
confided to a board called the Tabaks-Fabriken-Direction, that 
superintends the home growth and the purchases made out of 
the country. The price is fixed by law, and it is sold by 
dealers accountable to the fiscal. The wholesale dealers are paid 
by 14 per cent. on the amount disposed of to those who deal in 
retail. The profit of the latter is according to the species of 
goods, from two and three to eight and ten per cent. Naturally, 
too, there is a great deal of contraband trade in this article. 

In Prussia the monopoly of tobacco, a mere luxury, does not 
exist, although many more onerous and less defensible taxes are 
continued. 

The stamp duties and tax on official papers are the next heads 
of indirect impost, and returned, in 1841, 5,500,000fl. They 
are levied on title deeds and documents; on judicial acts in 
suits; on the like acts not in suits; and on official acts not in 
the jurisdiction of the tribunals. There are twelve classes of 
stamp duties, the lowest in value is 3kr. and the highest 20f1.; 
the last payable on money transactions of the value of 8000 fl. 
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and upwards. Stamps are required on a variety of mercantile and 
private papers, sales, bills of exchange, playing-cards, and similar 
things. Some of the charges are unequal and impolitic. Docu- 
ments without the necessary stamps are void. e stamps for 
pron to public functions, as benefices, privileges, and 
titles, run from 1000 fl. for the diploma of noble, to 12,000 fl. for 
that of prince. A councillor pays 100f1., and a privy councillor 
6000 fl., different sums being iced for intermediate grades. The 
stamp ener tm patents is regulated by the time they are conceded, 
one year being 25 fl. increasing to 440 fl. in all for fifteen years, 
the longest. term for which they are given. This is an impolitic 
and unjust taxin any country. In Prussia the stamp duties press 
heavier on trade than in Austria. 

The gross produce of the five foregoing heads of indirect tax- 
ation is from recent official returns, 79,000,000 fl., the expense of 
collecting nearly 13 per cent. In Prussia it averages about 10, 
and in France 16 per cent. 

The Post produces in Austria 2,400,000 f1.; in Prussia 400,000 fl. 
less, while in France, deducting the expense of the administration, 
the product is 7,632,000 fl.* There are only two classes of charge, 
a single letter weighing } of an ounce, or 8.75 grammes of 
France, is charged for ten miles 6 kr., beyond that distance 12 kr. 
The Prussian charges are graduated from 3 kr. for one, up to 12 kr. 
for a hundred miles the single letter. Weights up to 100 lbs., as 
well as silver and gold, are charged by weight and value a 
to a scale generally lowest in Renielo Thus 10,000 fl. in gold, 
weighing 13Ib. 120z. carried 100 miles is charged in Austria 
34 fl. 53 kr.; in Prussia 133 fl. 20 kr., or 98 fl. 27 kr. more. 

The Lottery, another head of indirect taxation, brings in 
about 4,000,000 fl. to the state. This demoralizing source of reve- 
nue, existing also in Prussia, needs no further description; wher- 
ever adopted it is a certain indication of financial weakness. 

The total net amount of Austrian taxation we have already 
given. The following table will afford some idea of the vast and 
extravagant machinery by which it is kept in activity. 

In 1839 there were 73,543 individuals of all ranks employed 
and paid for civil services alone, or 1 in every 494 persons, and 
adding 52,728 miners and workmen, 1 in 266 inhabitants. Their 
salaries and emoluments reached 34,730,624 fl., and the expense 
of the government officials was 12} per cent. of the entire revenue. 
The following table on the separate provinces, with their revenues, 
retainers, and emoluments, is interesting. 


* The receipts of the post for France in 1841, give a sum of 45,543,000 francs; 
the expenses were 25,698,000; leaving a profit of 19,845,000 francs, 
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Popu- Em- | Emeolu- | Expen- 
lation. | Revenue} ployés. | ments. | ses per 
cent, 

fi. fl. fi. kr. 
Austria below the Enns .......--e+e+-++ee0+| 1,369,000)19,490,000| 9,545 | 7,326,893) 37. 6 
— with the administrative boards at Vienna.| .... | ...- | 14,952 |13,335,051| 68.25 
Lambardy...cccccccccccccccccsccccccccscees 2,532,000| 19,200,000} 9,481 | 4,320,569) 22.30 
Hungary ......s-s00. eccccccccccccccoce + ++«e}11,973,000/ 19,990,000} 7,984 | 4,053,712) 23.51 
Bobemia..... eee eeececeeccseseeesesces ecccce 4,133,000 16,050,000; 7,431 | 2,646,392) 16.29 
Venice...ccccccccces eee ++] 2,148,000) 15,040,000 8,383 | 3,942,214; 26.12 
Gallicia........ eocce oe 4,714,000) 12,647,009} 9,169 | 2,677,816) 21.10 
Moravia and Silesia.... -| 2,154,000) 9,160,000} 3,157 | 1,061,133) 11.34 
Austria above the Enn ° 851,000; 5,040,000; 3,522 | 1,674,421; 33.13 
Styria....ccccccccccccsce 964,000; 4,321,000; 2,671 | 1,437,691) 33.16 
Carinthia and Carniola -++| 755,000| 3,981,000) 2,117 977,291} 24.33 
Transylvania.... eee 2,056,000 | 3,867,000} 3,865 | 1,012,653) 26.11 
Tyrol ..cccoce ees 836,000| 3,242,000; 3,505 | 1,439,207) 44.23 
Beate occccecece ° 480,000; 2,864,000) 2,450 848,531; 29.37 
Military frontiers. -+| 1,192,000) 2,639,000! 6,030 | unknown 
Dalmatia......... ..( 392,000! 921,000| 1,221 | 477,4311 51.50 


The reorganization of the Austrian finances is necessary for her 
security; reform knocks loudly at her door; the means are within 
her reach; her resources are great, but the system complex and 
expensive. The clog of bureaucracy hampers her progress, and 
makes the smallest change slow and difficult of execution. An 
inclination is said to exist on the part of the government to amelio- 
rate or even abandon the formal mode and tedious routine hitherto 
pursued, and of the success of energetic endeavours for either pur- 
_ there can be no doubt. Placed between Russia and Western 

urope the independence of Austria is most important to the 
latter, but she must be rich and powerful as well as independent to 
preserve her position, with ive neighbours about her, and 
barbarism on her eastern frontier. It is well to know that the 
material is not wanting, that before long the change so desirable 
may chance to be effected, and the Austrian revenue made to pro- 
duce 200,000,000 fl. without increased pressure upon the population. 

M.-de Tegoborski has done a great service to the public by 
his work, which will not be read unprofitably. e suspect 
he possesses much better information than his book discloses upon 
a good many points, and more than all that in his heart he is a 
convert to free trade principles—how indeed could a writer of 
sound judgment and reflection be otherwise? Of his non-decla- 


ration of such an opinion it is not difficult to comprehend the 
reasons. 
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Art. [IX.—Le Duc de Bassano, Souvenirs Intimes de la Révolution, 
et del Empire. Recueillis et publiés par Madame CHARLOTTE 
DE Sor. (Personal Recollections of the Duke of Bassano, of 
the Revolution, and of the Empire. Collected and published 
by Madame DE Sor.) Brussels. 1843. 


THIS is a poor, paltry book, compiled by a warm-hearted woman, 
evidently with the best and kindest intentions. It is not neces- 
sary, perhaps it would be neither fitting nor decorous, that we 
should too curiously pry into the relations of good neighbourhood 
or of friendship, or haply of something more tender still, existin 

between Maret, Duke of Bassano, and Charlotte de Sor. With 
these, as we have nothing whatever to do, we desire in no degree 
to meddle. The book, for aught we know or care, may be the 
offspring of friendship, of gratitude, or of a tenderer passion ; but the 
inquiries of our readers, no matter what the moving spring of the lady, 
will naturally be, does this worthy woman tell any thing new—does 
she throw any unexpected light on the character of her hero, or 
in doing him honour, at all open to our view more distinctly or 
more vividly the thorny path of public affairs? We regret to say 
she does not; and we do not, therefore, very well see the necessity 
under which Charlotte de Sor lay in putting her pen to paper to 
produce this rifacimento. The career of Maret is as well known 
as the progress of any capable, industrious, plodding, subservient 
short-hand writer deserves to be. Honour he obtained in his day. 
and some share of wealth with a dukedom to boot, and with these, 
he and his ought to have been, if they are not, satisfied. Had he 
been born in England he might have been a kind of second-rate 
Gurney or Cherer, making his 5000/. a year, labouring hardly b 

night and by day in houses of parliament and courts of law, spend- 
ing all the while his 800/. a year, and therefore dying far richer 
than he did as a peer of France; or he might have turned law 
reporter like Peckwell, and having accepted an Indian judgeship, 
died forgotten in a foreign land; or he —_ have gone on plod- 
ding his wearisome way, day by day, in all the courts of West- 
minster Hall, and have come to nothing, like many and more 
accomplished men, at last. But having fallen on stormy times, and 
there being no one to compete with him in his speciality, he rose 
from grade to grade, till ultimately he became a iin and minister 
of state for foreign affairs. It will, however, be necessary to enter 
into a few particulars, to om the reader an insight into his history, 
but not at any great length. Maret was born at Dijon in 
1763. His father was a doctor, and he was marked out to walk 
in the same professional path, but there was a prize essay to be 
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contended for at the college of Dijon, the subject being an eulo- 
gium on Vauban. Maret entered the lists and obtained the second 
place, the celebrated Carnot having obtained the first. His father 
now changed his views and devoted him to the bar. He was called 
in due season, and admitted to practise at the provincial parliament 
of Dijon. The old doctor, however, wished for something better 
than provincial success for his son, and sent him to Paris with in- 
troductions to Vergennes the minister, and other persons of high 
credit. At Paris he followed the course of international law 

iven by Bonchaud, and had the good fortune to be noticed by 

uffon, Condorcet, and Lacépéde. ‘The death of Vergennes, how- 
ever, deprived him of a patron, and he was preparing to finish his 
studies in Germany, when the first revolution Sacks out. Maret 
suddenly changed his intention of quitting France. Madame de Sor 
says he thought, and wisely thought too, he could not follow a more 
instructive course, or one in which there was more to be learned 
than the sittings of the States-general. He accordingly established 
himself, with this view, at Versailles, in a small lodging. He was 
then in his 25th year. ‘I did not,’ said he to Madame de Sor, 
‘ wish to lose a word of what was said, and that was the reason 
why, with my small means, and having a hole to put my head 
into in Paris, I went to the further expense of a little room at 
Versailles.’ The young Burgundian was the first to enter the 
hall of the states every morning, and the last to leave it. Jaded and 
tired he goes home, but neither to eat nor to sleep, much less to 
smoke or to drink.—No, he sits down to write out his notes word 
for word, graphically describing the tone, manner, and gesture of 
all the speakers. So intent and busy was our short-hand writer 
that he came to Paris but on the Sunday, the silent sabbath-day 
at Versailles. 

On this day of rest he laboured not, but went into society. He 
talked of his notes, and read some of them. They were raved 
about like every novelty in Paris, quoted, and praised. Panc- 
kouke, the publisher, heard of this nine-days’ wonder called Hugh 
James Maret, sought him out, and proposed that his Parliament- 
ary Report, should be incorporated into the ‘ Moniteur,’ in which 
the crafty bookseller was interested. On the recommendation of 
Mirabeau, Lally Tolendal, Thouret, and others, Maret consented. 
From this moment, the ‘ Moniteur,’ heretofore declining, had un- 
limited success. It has been even said that it sold the almost in- 
credible number of 80,000. 

Maret worked industriously in this fashion for three or four 
years, and made many thousand francs in an honourable and legi- 
timate way. Bonaparte was some years his junior, and while 
these things were going on, was grinding geometry at Brienne, 
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or spunging cannons clean at Toulon, or gaining a cutaneous disease 
by eels the rammer of an artilleryman in the blood-heat of 
battle. But he had, nevertheless, heard by report of the fame of 
the reporter, but withal, vaguely, dimly, indistinctly. Years wear 
away, and the sub-lieutenant of Brienne becomes one of the three 
Consuls. Then he sends for Maret, questions him with piercing 
glance about his former labours, and is told that this wonder-work- 
ing Hugh James, with head and pen for many years had laboured 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four! ‘Good night, Maret,’ says 
the brisk, brusque little Corsican, ‘I am busy this evening, but 
working in that fashion, a man may i’ faith, be something at last.’ 
Prim pragmatical Maret thought this manner odd. It was 
certainly quick, unparliamentary, (why should not we say un- 
Peelish?)—but it was none the worse for that. ‘To bed goes 
Maret, his pencils, pens, and note-books, arranged and ruled for 
the morrow-morning. Up he wakes betimes on that morrow, 
and reads at the early hour of seven, in the matutinal ‘ Moniteur,’ 
that he is named ‘ Secrétaire général des Consuls!’ What species 
of a secretary is this, we may be asked? It was certainly some- 
thmg new, even in novelty-loving France. He was not a 
minister, with his particular department to preside over. His 
functions did not apply to this or that isolated branch of the 
public service, but is was a functionary personally present at all 
the meetings or deliberations or councils, as we might perhaps call 
them in England, of the three consuls, and took a note of every 
thing that was said or done. And never was there a happier 
choice of a note-taker. As good a short-hand writer as that mar- 
tinet of the Judges, Baron Gurney himself, Maret seemed to be 
the very genius of abbreviation. With amazing promptitude and 
fidelity, he seized the quick ideas, and caught the Rate. half- 
mumbled words of Bonaparte, and jotted them down with unerr- 
ing accuracy. Hehad no will of hisown, no independent theory, 
no system, the offspring of a strong mind or an original understand- 
i His pen was prompt, quick, and obedient. He admired his 
master so thoroughly, and attached himself so strongly to him, 
that it seemed as though that powerful being had plucked out of his 
short-hand writer's breast the faculty of volition, for he only thought, 
saw, and felt, as the consul to whom he devoted himself ‘ corps et 
ame.’ This was the sort of passive, mute, hard-working machine 
which Bonaparte longed to find. And he found this man-thing in 
Hugh James Maret. As the Consular system developed itself, the 
functions of Maret became more important. Bonaparte was fond of 
dictating, of thinking aloud, as Hamlet says. His short quick words, 
his rapid and picturesque ideas, which flew from his lips with the 
speed of arrows, abounding in striking images and illustrations, 
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in just conclusions, and often in profound and original thought, 
could only be faithfully seized on and chronicled by a man accus- 
tomed to this manner of labour. Who was more apt at it than 
Maret ? Who, indeed, so apt in France? He arranged, and col- 
lated, and elaborated, and licked the creation of a more fertile 
brain into mould, shape, and form. Maret was, therefore, in his 
way, a most valuable adjoint to the Consul. He was, in truth, a 
sort of aide-de-camp in plain clothes with a pen in his hand in- 
stead of a sword. e devotion of this tat. clerk was perfectl 
oriental, and proportionate was the satisfaction of his master. It 
was a pleasant thing, after he had left the council, for the little 
Corsican to find all his orders, wishes, and suggestions, written 
out in decent readable French, with all the t’s crossed, and all the 
é’s and other little letters accentuated gravely, acutely, or circum- 
flexedly ; and in a plain running readable hand, so that not a chef 
de division could mistake a word, not a minister say I misappre- 
hend this or that order. 

The confidence of the Consul in his faithful scribe increases 
daily. He accompanies him in all his journeys. He goes with 
him to every field of battle. At the epoch of the empire he be- 
comes secretary of state. He is at Vienna in 1805. In 1806 he 
is charged with the organization of Poland. Subsequently all 
the weighty affairs of Westphalia rest on his shoulders. Anon he 
manages the Spanish junta at Bayonne. In 1809 victory again 
calls him to Vienna—to that very Austria, in whose dungeons of 
Kufstein he had in early life been a prisoner, and in whose states, 
in 1816, 17, and 18, when proscribed by Louis X VIIL., he found 
refuge. In April, 1811, he is named minister for foreign affairs. 
On the 23d of May, 1812, Napoleon passes the Niemen. The 
Duke of Bassano joined him at Wilna, where he managed not 
only the affairs of that duchy, but, under the eyes of his master, the 
diplomacy of France. Maret did not, however, follow his master to 
Smolensko, but returned by his order to Paris, where he continued 
to receive and faithfully to execute his orders. But he was soon 
removed from the ‘ affaires étrangéres’ to the post of ‘ secrétaire 

état.’ Misfortunes now came thick and strong on the soldier of 
fortune. He named Maret to assist at the congress of Chatillon on 
behalf of France; but the congress was broken up, and France, 
which had invaded so many other states, was now in her turn in- 
vaded. Now came the abdication of-Fontainebleau. Abandoned as 
was Napoleon by nearly all those whom he had raised from their 
native nothingness to honour, power, and glory, Maret was still, 
among the faithless, faithful found. He was the only minister who 
stood by his master to the last, despite the frowns of an adverse fate. 

On the return from Elba he received Napoleon at the Tuileries, 
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resumed the ‘secrétairerie d'état,’ and was present at the battle 
of Waterloo, where he was very nearly taken prisoner. 

His fidelity did not end here. He laboured for the object of 
his idolatry even to the departure from Rambouillet. This despe- 
rate fidelity rendered him obnoxious to the succeeding govern- 
ment. He was exiled for four years by Louis XVIII., though 
that monarch must have known that the Duke of Angouléme 
was indebted for his liberty, perhaps for his life, to the Duke 
of Bassano. In 1820 the juke returned to France. For ten 
years he lived in retirement. In 1830 he resumed his place i 
the chamber of peers, where he had sat in the one hundred days. 
Occasionally he spoke, but exercised little influence. Age and 
labour had fully used out the energy of the man. At the Insti- 
tute he occasionally attended, and presided over the class of moral 
and political sciences. While a prisoner in Austria, he had writ- 
ten in his dungeon some comedies which had gained him a place 
in the Academy, but under the Restoration he was struck off the 
roll of the forty at the same period as Arnaud and Etienne. In 
1831 he consented to preside gratuitously over the liquidation of 
the ‘ ancienne liste civile, and by his impartiality, amenity, and 
real kindness of disposition, won golden opinions of all parties. 
He continued in the bosom of his family those habits of labour 
and industry to which he had been early accustomed. He rose 
with the dawn, and always had his pen in hand. He had never 
been an avaricious man nor a plunderer, and probably was care- 
less as to money matters. In 1836 or 7 he intrusted large sums 
to an agent, or ‘homme d'affaires,’ who abused his trust. Thus 
he lost a considerable portion of his fortune. It is possible that 
this misfortune hastened his end. He died on the 13th of May, 
1839, in the 77th year of his age. One of his sons, who inherits 
his title, is employed in the diplomatic service of his country; 
another is an engineer of great promise and perseverance; and one 
of his daughters 1s manok to a son of Sir Thomas Baring. 

Such are nearly all the particulars we learn from two small 
volumes, and in them there is nothing new. Madame de Sor 
amiably, and with all the sincerity and zeal of friendship, en- 
deavours to make us believe that Maret was a great man and a 
great minister, but in this she completely and entirely fails; for, as 
was said by Fouché, he saw only with the eyes, and heard only 
with the ears of his master. Her hero was after all but a prompt 
intelligent drudge, as ready to work at his clerkship at four 
o'clock in the morning as at those ‘ wee small hours ayont the 
twal’, when men are generally either asleep, or engaged in the 
far more pleasant occupation of discussing a bottle of Clos Vougeot, 
or Chiteau Margaux. It has been said that Maret was a man 
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of lax principle, but this we are inclined to doubt, and in so far 
as Madame de Sor gives us an insight into his character, these 
doubts are confirmed. The constancy and fervor of his attach- 
ment to his patron did him the highest honour, and as he was 
never a strong or original-minded man, his admiration and affec- 
tion for the general and legislator may have blinded him to the 
faults, follies, and even crimes of his master. 

The mediocrity of Maret’s talents was often sneered at by 
Talleyrand, and he certainly was not a man of great intellect; but 
he was a person of kind and benevolent disposition, steadfast and 
sincere in his friendships, and of a warm heart; and this is more 
than can be said of other Frenchmen of far greater intellectual 
pretensions. 

There are two or three anecdotes of Napoleon in these volumes 
which show how immense, how Herculean the labours of the man 
must have been. Often after reviewing his army, or giving the 
enemy battle, he would send for his faithful penman, and motion- 
ing him to sit down, would dictate to all his minions in Paris 
what was to be done in the public works—what at the ‘ affaires 
étrangéres—what in the ‘bureau de la douane’—what at the 
‘droits réunis.’ These labours would often occupy the emperor 
and penman till the broad glare of the midday sun informed 
them it was time to breakfast. It was not alone in dictating that 
the emperor had busy days and nights of it. Sometimes there 
were wagon-loads of. papers and public documents to wade 
through. If these were not despatched, what became of our good 
city of Paris—what of the kingdom of France?—what of con- 
quered provinces? Then the list of promotions in all services, mi- 
litary, marine, diplomatic, revenue, &c. 

Some of the many annotations made by the Emperor to these 
lists are curious. Here they are. ‘ Accordé.—Il n’y a pas lieu. 
—Y a-t-il eu du sang vers¢?—A quel titre?—Non.—Combien de 
blessures?—A la premiére bataille, s'il y a lieu —Les années de 
services, s'ils sont médiocres, ne constituent pas un droit.—Pour 
la croix de la Réunion—On verra plus tard.—Pas une action 
@éclat.’ 

Sometimes the emperor exhibited great littleness of mind and 
an unworthy spite, as the following anecdote, which we extract 
from the book, will sufficiently prove. 


“ General Grouchy had a very capable young officer as aide-de-camp. 
His conduct had been irreproachable, and he had frequently distinguished 
himself, but he did not nevertheless obtain the promotion which his ser- 
vices deserved. In fact, he was never thought of at all. General 
Grouchy grieved at this marked and unmerited neglect, exhibited to- 
wards a man who had always conducted himself well. After having 
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vainly complained at the War Office, at length determined to address 
himself directly to the Ministére Secrétaire d’Etat, Maret. He soli- 
cited the cross of the Legion of Honour for his aide-de-camp, Captain 
George Lafayette. ‘It is a forgetfulness,’ said Maret ‘ on —— of 
his Majesty, and of the minister of war, and if Captain Geo. Lafayette 
is not included in the forthcoming promotion, I give you my word, 
general, I shall cause him to be inserted.’ A little time after this a list 
was made at the emperor’s desire, but the name of Geo. Lafayette was 
not among the fortunate officers. Maret perceiving this, added the name 
at the bottom of the list in his own hand. The list was then, as in 
ordinary cases, submitted to the personal examination of the emperor. 
But no annotation of assent was placed in the emperor’s handwriting 
opposite the name of oe 

“<*Well!’ said the e of Bassano, ‘ this is a mere oversight, but 
Till try again.’ 

“‘ Some months passed away, during which a glorious campaign aug- 
mented the chances of the young soldier’s success. Bassano again came 
to the charge ; again inscribed with his own hand, the same name ; 
again placed it under the eyes of the emperor. But alas! with the 
same luckless result. Now thought the duke, this is a manifest injustice 
in the guilt of which I shall have no hand, but at all events there is 
nothing like tenacity, and I'll try a third time. And he did generously 
interpose a third time, but with no better result. Against so strong a 
resolve, so unhappy a prejudice on the part of the emperor, the Duke of 
Bassano deemed it vain any longer to struggle, but he thought himself 
bound under the circumstances to intimate to young Lafayette by a third 
person his opinion that he would do well to renounce a career which 


only presented a succession of dangers without the hope of promotion or 
reward.” 


This was an act of calm courage on the part of the secreta 
which few men in the then state of France would have exhibited. 
It was a grave rebuke of an unjust prejudice, it was a lesson given 
to a man who did not in general bear lessons patiently, above all 
from inferiors—and who might of his mere will have struck the 
unfortunate giver of the lesson from off the list of his official ser- 
vants. But Bonaparte was too shrewd, too wise a man to do 
this. On the contrary not a word, not a gesture, betrayed the 
slightest emotion of resentment against a minister who, after a 
first refusal, had the courage at the risk of displeasing his master 
twice again to renew a proposal which he knew would be dis- 
relished. This is not the way to gain favour with the ordinary 
great in general, for Moliére well says, 


“* Et les plus prompts moyens de gagner leur faveur 
C'est de flatter toujours le foible de leur coeur, 
D’applaudir en aveugle a ce qu'ils veulent faire, 
Et n‘appuyer jamais ce qui peut leur deplaire,” 


213 
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But, after all, what a wonderful man was this same Napoleon! 
How admirably did he gain the ascendancy over all who came 
into contact with him! How he was beloved by his soldiers—by 
his children as he called them—with whom he marched from the 
sands of Egypt to the snows of Russia. What was the secret of 
this? Dallonente were not monopolized either in virtue of 
birth or favour or fortune. 

‘Je ne dois des faveurs 4 personne,’ said the little man with 
loftiness; ‘ quant aux récompenses, il dépend de chacun de les mé- 
riter, par de bons services rendus au pays.’ 

This was the great secret of his success in every thing. The 
fittest men were chosen for the several places, regard being had 
only to their fitness. On this principle he conquered half the 
world, and he might have conquered another quarter of it had 
he but adhered to this the rule of his earlier life. 








Art. X.—1. Lettres Parisiennes, par Madame EMILE DE 
GIRARDIN (Vicomte de Launay). Parisian Letters by EMILy 
DE GIRARDIN, under the pseudonym of the Vicomte de Launay. 
Paris. 1843. 

2. Paris im Frihjahr. 1843. Von. L. Revistas. Leipzig. 1844. 

3. Paris and its People. By the Author of ‘Random Recol- 
lections of the House of Commons.’ London. 1843. 


OF the myriads of books now yearly appearing which Time shall 
swallow up, so that they or their memory be no more seen, we 
hope this little work of Madame de Girardin’s will not be one. 
Not that it is more innocent or intrinsically worthy of life than 
many others of its companions which will be handed over to the 
inevitable Destroyer; but it deserves to have a corner in a histori- 
cal library, where even much more natural and meritorious publi- 
cations might be excluded; just as a two-headed child will get a 
place in a museum-bottle, when an ordinary creature, with the 
usual complement of skull, will only go the way the sexton 
shows it. The ‘ Lettres Parisiennes’ give a strange picture of a 
society, of an age, and of an individual. One or the other Madame 
Girardin exposes with admirable unconscious satire; and this is 
satire of the best and wholesomest’ sort. One is apt to suspect 
the moralist whose indignation makes his verse or points his wit; 
one cannot tell how much of personal pique mars the truth of his 
descriptions, or how many vices or passions are painted after the 
happy ever-present model himself; and while we read Swift’s 
satires of a sordid, brutal, and wicked age, or Churchill's truculent 
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descriptions of the daring profligates of his time, we know the 
first to be black-hearted, wicked, and envious, as any monster he 
represents, and have good reason to suspect the latter to be the 
dissolute ruffian whom he describes as a characteristic of his times. 

But the world could never be what the dean painted as he looked 
at it with his furious, mad, glaring eyes; nor was it the wild 
drunken place which Churchill, reeling from a tavern, fancied he 
saw reeling round about him. We might as well take the word 
of a sot, who sees four candles on the table where the sober man 
can only perceive two; or of a madman who peoples a room with 
devils that are quite invisible to the doctor. Our Parisian chro- 
nicler, whose letters appear under the pseudonym of the Vicomte 
de Launay, is not more irrational than his neighbours. The 
vicomte ion not pretend to satirize his times more than a gen- 
tleman would who shares in the events which he depicts, and has 
a perfectly good opinion of himself and them; if he writes about 
trifles it 1s because his society occupies itself with such, and his 
society is, as we know, the mostrefined and civilized of allsocietiesin 
this world; for is not Paris the European capital, and does he not 
speak of the best company there ?—Indeed, and for the benefit of the 
vulgar and unrefined, the vicomte’s work ought to be translated, and 
would surely be read with profit. Here might the discontented 
artisan see how his betters are occupied; here might the country 
gentleman’s daughter who, weary of her humdrum village-retire- 
ment, pines for the delights of Paris, find those pleasures chro- 
nicled of which she longs to take a share; and if we may suppose she 
possesses (as she does always in novels and often in real life) a sage 
father or guardian, or a reflective conscience of her own, either 
monitor will tell her a fine moral out of the Vicomte de Launay’s 
letters, and leave her to ask is this the fashionable life that I have 
been sighing after—this heartless, false, and above all, intolerably 
wearisome existence, which the most witty and brilliant people in 
the world consent to lead? As for the man of the humbler class, 
if after musing over this account of the great and famous people he 
does not learn to be contented with his own condition, all instruction 
is lost upon him, and his mind is diseased by a confirmed envious- 
ness which no reason or reality will cure. 

Nor is the Vicomte de Launay’s sermon, like many others, 
which have undeniable morals to them, at all dull in the reading; 
every page, on the contrary, is lively and amusing—it sparkles with 
such wit as only a Frenchman can invent—it abounds with pleasing 
anecdote, bright pictures of human life, and happy turns of thought. 
It is entirely selfish and heartless, but the accomplished callin 
does not perceive this: its malice is gentlemanlike and not too ill- 
natured: and its statements, if exaggerated, are not more so than 
good company warrants. In a society where a new carriage, or 
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new bonnet, is a matter of the greatest importance, how can one 
live but by exaggerating? Lies, as it were, form a part of the 
truth of the system. But there is a compensation for this, as for 
most other things in life—and while one set of duties or delights 
are exaggerated beyond measure, another sort are depreciated cor- 
respondingly. In that happy and genteel state of society where 
a new carriage, or opera, or bonnet, become objects of the highest 
importance, morals become a trifling matter; politics futile amuse- 
ment; and religion an exploded ceremony. All this is set down in 
the vicomte’s letters, and proved beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
And hence the great use of having real people of fashion to 
write their own lives, in place of the humble male and female 
authors, who, under the denomination of the Silver Fork School, 
have been employed by silly booksellers in our own day. They 
cannot give us any representation of the real authentic gen- 
teel fashionable life, they will relapse into morality in spite of 
themselves, do what they will they are often vulgar, sometimes 
hearty and natural ; they have not the unconscious wickedness, 
the delightful want of principle, which the great fashionable man 
possesses, none of the grace and ease of vice. What pretender can, 
for instance, equal the dissoluteness of George Selwyn’s Letters, 
lately published ?—-What mere literary head could have invented 
Monsieur Suisse and his noble master? We question whether Mr. 
Beckford’s witty and brilliant works could have been written by 
any but a man in the very best company; and so it is with the 
Vicomte de Launay,—his is the work of a true person of fashion, 
the real thing, (the real sham, some misanthropist may call it, but 
these are of a snarling and discontented turn,) and no mere pre- 
tender could have equalled them. As in the cases of George 
Selwyn and Monsieur Suisse, mentioned before, the De Launay 
Letters do not tell all, but you may judge by a part of the whole, 
of Hercules by his foot,—by his mere bow, it is said, any one (in 
high life) might judge his late Majesty George IV., to be the 
most accomplished man in Europe. And so with De Launay, though 
he speak but about the last new turban which the Countess wore at 
the opera, or of her liaison with the Chevalier , you may see 
by the gravity with which he speaks of that turban, and the 
graceful lightness with which he recounts the little breakage of the 
seventh commandment in question, what is the relative import- 
ance of each event in his mind, and how (we may therefore 
pretty fairly infer) the beau monde is in the habit of judging 
them. Some French critics who have spoken of Vicomte de Lau- 
nay’s work, do, it is true, deny his claim to rank as a man of 
fashion, but there are delicate shades in fashion and politeness, 
which a foreigner cannot understand, and many 2 person will pass 
among us for well-bred, who is not what Mrs. Trollope calls la 
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créme de la créme. The vicomte does not, as it would seem, fre- 
quent those great and solemn houses of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
where the ancient nobility dwell, (and which are shut to all the 
roture* )—but he is welcomed at the court of Louis Philippe, and 
the balls of the ambassadors (so much coveted by our nation in 
France)—he dances in all the salons of the Faubourg, and he has 
a box at all the operas; if Monsieur de Castellane gives a private 
play, the Vicomte is sure to be in the front seats; if the gentlemen- 
sportsmen of the Jockey-club on the Boulevard have a racing or 
gambling match in hand, he is never far off: he is related to the 
chamber of deputies, and an influential party there, he has pub- 
lished poems, and plays, and commands a newspaper; and hence 
his opportunities of knowing poets, authors, and artists, are such 
as must make him a chronicler of no ordinary authenticity. 

It is of matters relating to all these people that the gay and 
voluble vicomte discourses; and if we may judge of the success of 
his letters by the number of imitations which have followed them, 
their popularity must have been very ~~ indeed. Half-a-dozen 
journals at least have their weekly chronicle now upon the De 
Launay model, and the reader of the French and English news- 
papers may not seldom remark in the ‘ own correspondence’ with 
which some of the latter prints are favoured, extracts and transla- 
tions from the above exclusive sources, compiled by the ambassa- 
ce of the English press in Paris, for the benefit of their public 

ere. 

It would be impossible perhaps for a journal here to produce 
any series of London letters similar in kind to those of which we 
are speaking. The journalist has not the position in London 
which is enjoyed by his Parisian brother. Sins the journal is 
= thing, and the writer a personage studiously obscure ;—if a 
gentleman, he is somehow most careful to disguise his connexion 
with literature, and will avow any other profession but his own: 
if not of the upper class, the gentry are strangely shy and suspi- 
cious of him, have vague ideas of the danger of ‘ being shown up’ 
by him, and will flock to clubs to manifest their mistrust by a blac 
ball. Society has very different attentions for the Parisian jour- 
nalists, and we find them admitted into the saloons of ambassadors, 
the cabinets of ministers, and the boudoirs of ladies of fashion. 
When shall we ever hear of Mr. This, theatrical critic for the 
* Morning Post,’ at Lady Londonderry’s ball, or Mr. That, editor 
of the ‘ Times,’ closeted with Sir Robert Peel, and ‘ assisting’ the 
prime minister to prepare a great parliamentary paper or a Queen’s 


* Except as in the case of a rich American, who, though once a purser of a 
ship, has been adopted by the nobles of the Faubourg St. Germain, and is said to 
have cut ‘the family at the Tuileries,’ and all his old acquaintances of the 
Chaussée d’Antin. 
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speech? And, indeed, with all possible respect for the literary 
profession, we are inclined to think the English mode the most 
wholesome in this case, and that it is better that the duchesses, the 
ministers, and the literary men, should concert with their kind, 
nor be too intimate with each other. 

For the truth is, the parties have exceedingly few interests in 
common. The only place in England we know of where the 
great and the small frankly consort, is the betting ring at Epsom 
and Newmarket, where his grace will take the horse-dealer’s odds 
and vice versé,—that is the place of almost national interest and 
equality, but what other is there? At Exeter Hall (another and 
opposite national institution) my lord takes the chair and is al- 
lowed the lead. Go to Guildhall on a feast day, my lords have a 
high table for themselves, with gold and plate, where the com- 
moners have crockery, and no doubt with a prodigious deal 
more green fat in the turtle soup than falls to the share of the 
poor sufferers at the plebeian table. The theatre was a place 
where our rich and poor met in common, but the great have de- 
serted that amusement, and are thinking of sitting down to dinner, 
or are preparing for the Opera when three acts of the comedy are 
over. The honest citizen who takes his simple walk on a Sunday 
in the park comes near his betters, it is true, but they are passing 
him in their carriages or on horseback,—nay, it must have struck 
any plain person who may chance to have travelled abroad in 
steamboat or railroad, how the great Englishman, or the would- 
be great (and the faults of a great master, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
says, are always to be seen in the exaggerations of his imitators), 
will sit alone perched in his solitary carriage on the fore-deck, 
rather than come among the vulgar crowd who are enjoying 
themselves in the more commodious part of the vessel. If we 
have a fault to find with the fashionable aristocracy of this free 
country, it is not that they shut themselves up and do as they 
like, but that they ruin honest folks who will insist upon imi- 
tating them: and this is not their fault—it is ours. A philosopher 
has but to walk into the Bedford and Russell-square district, and 
wonder over this sad characteristic of his countrymen; it is written 
up in the large bills in the windows which show that the best 
houses in London are to let. There is a noble mansion in Russell- 
square, for instance, of which the proprietors propose to make a 
club—but the inhabitants of Bloomsbury who want a club must 
have it at the west end of the town, as tor as possible from their 
own unfashionable quarter; those who do inhabit it want to move 
away from it; and you hear attorneys’ wives and honest stock- 
brokers’ ladies talk of quitting the vulgar district, and moving 
towards ‘ the court end,’ as if they were to get any good by living 
near her Majesty the Queen, at Pimlico! Indeed, a man who after 
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living much abroad, returns to his own country, will find there is 
no meanness in Europe like that of the freeborn Briton. A 
woman in middle life is afraid of her lady’s-maid if the latter has 
lived in a lord’s family previously. Inthe days of the existence of 
the C———— club, young men used to hesitate and make apologies 
before they avowed they belonged to it; and the reason was—not 
that the members were not as good as themselves, but because 
they were not better. The club was ruined because there were 
not lords enough init. The young barristers, the young artists, 
the young merchants from the city, would not, to be sure, speak 
to their lordships if they were present, but they pined in their 
absence—they sought for places where their august patrons might 
occasionally be seen and worshipped in silence; and the corner of 
Waterloo Place is now dark, and the friendly steam of dinners no 
longer greets the passers by there at six o’clock. How those de- 
serters would have rallied round a couple of dukes were they ever 
so foolish, and a few marquises no wiser than the author of a 
certain Voyage to Constantinople. 

Thus, as it seems to us, the great people in England have killed 
our society. It is not their fault: but it is our meanness. We 
might be very social and happy without them if we would: but 
follow them we must, and as in the good old vicar’s time, the ap- 
pearance of Lady Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs amongst us (whom 
we will ask) instantly puts a = to the joviality and free flow of 
spirits which reigned before her ladyship’s arrival; and we give up 
nature and blindman’s buff for stiff conversations about ‘ Shaks- 
— and the musical glasses.’ This digression concerning Eng- 

ish society has to be sure no actual reference to the subject in 
hand, save that moral one which the Reviewer sometimes thinks 
fit to point out to his reader, who travelling with him in the 
spirit to foreign countries, may thus their manners noting, and 
their realms surveying, be induced to think about his own. 

With this let us cease further moralizing, and as we have shown 
in the above sentences that the English reader delights in none 
but the highest society, and as we have humbly alluded in a 
former paragraph to young countrywomen, who, possibly w 
of the sameness of their hall or village, yearn after the delight of 
Paris and the splendours of the entertainments there; perhaps some 
such will have no objection to accompany Madame or Monsieur 
Girardin de Launay through the amusement of a Paris season, in 
that harmless fashion in which Shacabac partook of the first feast 
offered by the Barmecide, and which entails no evil consequences 
upon the feaster. It is the winter of 1837. Charles X. is just 
dead at Goritz, and we (the vicomte and his reader ) are for a while 
too genteel to dance in public in consequence of the poor old mo- 
sandy demise. We pass some pathetic remarks on the fate of 
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exiled kings; we wonder how it happens that the Tuileries do not 
go into mourning. We do so ourselves, just to be in the fashion 
and to show our loyalty, but only for a few days—but people 
should fancy we could not afford to purchase spring fashions, and 
so having decently buried the sovereign we give a loose to our 
pleasures, and go of course to Madame d’Appeny’s ball. 

‘ You have no idea how diamonds and your own hair are come 
into fashion again—we remark this at the ball of the ambassador 
of Austria, where really and truly the whole room glistened with 
diamonds. Diamonds and hair! every one puts on every body’s 
own diamonds, and every body else’s—every body wears their own 
hair, and somebody else’s besides. Look at the Duchess of 
Sutherland. Have you seen her grace and her diamonds—all 
the world is crowding to look at them; and as he goes to look at 
her magnificent diadem, worth two millions it is said, many @ 
young man has bien des distractions in gazing at her grace’s beau- 
tiful eyes and charming face. 

‘ This is in the Faubourg St. Honoré—as for the — in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, the poor creatures, on account of the poor 
dear king’s death dare not dance—they only waltz—its more triste 
to waltz, more becoming—it seems by chance as it were. Some 
one sits down to the piano and plays a little waltz—just a little 
pretty one—and some one else begins to turn round in time. It 
1s not a dance—no invitations were given, only a few young 
—_ have amused themselves by keeping time to M. de X. or 

éon de B. They were in white, but their parents were in 
black all the time—for the good old king, the first gentleman in 
Europe (the French too had a first gentleman in Europe), lies 
dead yonder at Goritz. 

‘ As Lent comes on, we are of course too well-bred not to go 
to church. And to speak about the preachers, fi donc! but we 
Coe must hear M. de Ravignan, for all the world goes to 

dtre Dame, and M. Dupanloup at Saint Roch, and the Abbé 
Combalot at Saint Eustache. We only mention their names as a fact, 
and to point out that there is a return towards religion, at which 
we are very happy; but as for commenting upon, or criticising the 
‘works of these ‘ austere inspired ones,’ we must not venture to do 
it; they speak for our salvation and not for their own glory, and 
we are sure, must be quite above all worldly praise. And so no 
more about religion in Lent. And oh, it is quite frightful to think 
how the people do dance in Lent as it is! 

ENGLISHWOMEN AT A FRENCH BALL. 

“‘ The masked ball given in benefit of the English has been so suc- 
cessful, that imitations may be looked for ; the ball of the civil list is to 
be in the same fashion it is said. We dearly love masked-balls—hand- 
some women appear there under quite novel aspects, and as for ugly wo- 
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men whom a brilliant imagination carries thither, why they become de- 
lightful too, in their way, the Englishwomen above all, there is such an 
engaging frankness. It must be confessed that if we look at the hand- 
some English and admire them with something like envy and bitterness 
of heart, there are natives of a certain other sort whom the ‘perfide 
Albion’ sends over to us, and who charm us beyond expression ; let us 
say it to the island’s double renown, that if the modern Venus, that is 
beauty, has come to us from the waves of the channel, the very contrary 
goddess (whom we need not name) has risen in full dress out of the 
frightened waves of the Thames. Inaword, we admit that our neighbours 
provide our fétes with the most beautiful women, and with those who 
are most of the other sort. They do nothing by halves the English- 
women, they bring beauty to perfection or they carry ugliness to dis- 
traction ; in this state they cease to be women altogether, and become 
beings of which the classification is impossible. One looks like an 
old bird, another like an old horse, a third, like a young donkey 
—some have a bison look, some a dromedary appearance, and all a 
poodle cast. Now all this seated quietly in = dean and repu- 
tably dressed looks simply ugly, and there’s an end of it; but set it off 
in a masked ball—all these poor things dressed and bedizened, all these 
strange faces,'and graces, and grimaces, twisting and hurling, and ogling 
and leering their best, you can’t conceive what a wonderful effect the 
have! Ifyou could but have seen them the other day in the Salle 
Ventadour with seven or eight feathers in their heads ; red feathers, 
blue feathers, black feathers, peacocks’ feathers, cocks’ feathers, all the 
feathers of all the birds in the air—if you could have seen their sa- 
tisfied looks as they glanced at the looking-glasses, and the grace with 
which their fair fingers repaired some enchanting disorder of the dress, 
and the perseverance with which they placed in its right position over 
the forehead that charming ringlet which would come upon the nose, 
and the yellow slipper, or the brown one, withdrawn or protruded with 
alike winning grace, and all the shells, and beads, and bracelets, and all 
the ornaments from all the jewel boxes of the family conglomerated on 
one strange person, and looking as if astonished to find themselves so 
assembled ; you would say as we do, it is a charming thing a bal cos- 
tumé, and if any body offers to show you such a sight for a louis, give it, 
my dear friend, you never laid out money so well.” 


Indeed any person who has been in a Paris ball-room will 
allow that the description is a very true and very amusing one; 
and as we are still addressing the ladies, we would beg dean to 
take warning, by the above remarks, on their visits to Paris; to 
remember wes pitiless observers are round about them in the 
meager persons of their French acquaintance; to reflect that their 
costume, in its every remotest part, is subject to eyes so critical, 
that not an error can escape; and hence, seeing the almost im- 
possibility, from insular ignorance, to be entirely in the mode, to 
cultivate a noble, a becoming simplicity, and be, as it were, above 
it. The handsomest women in Europe can best afford to go un- 
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adorned—it is different for a Parisian beauty, lean, yellow, and 
angular; her charms require all the aids of address, while her 
rival’s are only heightened by simplicity. And but that compari- 
sons are odious in all instances, and in this not certainly flattering, 
we would venture to point out an unromantic — between 
Beauty and Cookery in the two countries. Why do the French 
have recourse to sauces, stews, and other culinary disguisements? 
—because their meat is not good. Why do the English content 
themselves with roast and boiled?—because they need no prepa- 
rations. And so Beauty like Beef.... But let us adopt a more 
becoming and genteel tone. Scotland is the country am agri- 
culture is best understood—France is most famous for the culture 
of the toilet——and for the same reason; the niggardliness of 
nature to both countries, with which let us console ourselves for 
— national wants among ourselves. 

e are sure the fair reader will have no objection to accom- 
pony Madame de Girardin to a ball at so genteel a place as the 


nglish Embassy, where Lady Granville is celebrating the birth- 
day of our sovereign. 


“On Friday was the beautiful féte to celebrate the birthday of the 
Queen of England; and as it is a woman who is king in England, the 
men did not wear uniform at Lord Granville’s ball, but the women. 
Nothing could look more agreeable than all these white robes, strewed 
over with roses, which made the most respectable matrons of the company 
look young. It was the féte of the rose: and never did the royal flower 
shine with more splendour. At the corner of each door was a mountain 
of rose-trees in flower, ranged upon invisible steps: indeed a beautiful 
sight ; and here and there you might perceive some of the fair young 
dancers picking roses in wie to reple se the graceful bouquets of their 
robes, which the whirl of the waltz had carried away. Nor was the 
little theft likely of detection, there were enough roses there to crown 
all the hundred-and-sixty English families with their eighteen daugh- 
ters—Isabella, Arabella, Rosina, Susanna, Eliza, Mary, Lucy, Betsey, 
Nancy, &e. &c. 

** Besides the flowers of the magnificent gardens and hothouses of 
the embassy, ten or twelve hundred rose-trees had been sent for, of 
which only eight hundred, it is said, could find a place in the reception- 
rooms. Judge from this of the mythological splendour of the scene. 
The garden was covered with a tent, and arranged as a conversation- 
room. But what a room! The large beds, filled with flowers, were 
enormous jardiniéres that all the world came to see—the gravel-walks 
were covered over with fresh cloths, full of respect for the white satin 
slippers of the dancers; great sofas of damask and velvet replaced the 
garden seats. Ona round table there were books, and it was a plea- 
sure to come and muse and breathe the air in this vast boudoir, from 
which one could hear the noise of the music, like fairy songs in the 
distance, and see passing away like happy shades, in the three long 
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eries of flowers round about, the lovely and sprightly yo irls 
ere were hastening to the dance, and the icealp, but oe anhaniouad 
married women, who were hieing to the supper. 

“ There never is a féte without a lion, and the lion on this occasion 
was a charming Anglo-Italian princess, whose appearance made the 
most lively impression. Lady Mary Talbot, married two months since 
to the Prince Doria, had arrived from Genoa only a few hours before 
the ball, and only thought of going to rest after so long a journey, and 
with regret of the splendid festival she must miss seeing. How could a 

rson, arrived only at four, think of being present at a /éfe at ten 
o'clock? Had it been four o’clock in the morning, there might have 
been a chance yet to prepare a dress, and to recruit oneself from the 
fatigues of travel. But now the case seemed hopeless, when of a sud- 
den the following wonderful words were uttered at the princess’s door, 
‘A ball dress is just brought for Madame la Princesse.’ And as one 
sees the courser stretched idly in the meadow start up and bound across 
the plain at the first signal of the warlike trumpet, so did the fair youn 
traveller, stretched idly upon her couch, rouse herself on a sudden, an 
bound to the dressing-table at the first signal of coquetry. Whence 
came this robe so beautiful? what beneficent fairy commanded it? 
That question is easily answered—only a real friend could have thought 
of such an attention. And shall I tell you, young beauties, how to 
know a true friend? She who admires you, deceives you; she who 
makes others admire you, really loves you.” 


In this passage the viscount-disguise is surely thrown off 
altogether and the woman appears, as natural and as coquettish 
as Henan made her. If we have occasionally cause to complain 
of the viscount’s want of sincerity, here, at least, we have no right 
to suspect Madame de Girardin. The incident of the dress over- 
comes her nature; and in the enthusiasm of the moment, she let 
the great secret regarding her sex escape her. But for the mora- 
lities that have already been uttered, how long and how profitable 
a sermon might be composed with that last sentence for a sermon! 
‘ She who am you, deceives you; she who causes you to be 
admired, loves you.’ What a picture it is of the woman of the 
world, and her motives, and her simplicity, and her sincerity, and 
her generosity. That was a fatal confession, Madame de Gi- 
rardin. It may be true, but it was a fault to say it; and one 
can’t but think of the woman who uttered it with an involuntary 
terror. ‘Thus we have seen a man boast that he would play any 
tricks upon the cards, and cut any given one any number of times 
running, which he did, and the world admired—but nobody 
afterwards was anxious to play at écarté with that man; no, not 
for a penny a game. 

And now having introduced the English reader to two such 
fashionable assemblies as the foregoing, we must carry them into 
company still more genteelly august, and see the queen and the 
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Princess Helen. It isin this easy, lively way that the gay Parisian 
describes the arrival of the amiable widow of the Duke of 
Orleans. 

A FETE-DAY AT PARIS. 

“ The garden of the Tuileries was splendidly beautiful yesterday —it was 
beautified by the king’s orders and by the people’s—by the sky’s and by 
the spring’s. What a noble and cheerful sight it was! Go hang your- 
selves, ye inhabitants of the provinces, you who could not see this 
magnificent picture, for the canvas is torn, and the piece will never be 
exhibited again. Fancy now sights such as were never before seen at 
Paris at the same time: fancy a sky bright blue—fancy the trees real 
green—the people neat and well-dressed—and the crowd joyous and in 
its best attire, revelling in the perfumes of the flowering tikes Confess 
now you never saw any thing like that—at Paris when the ay is blue the 
trees are always gray, for the dust eats them up—at Paris when the trees 
are green then you may be sure it has just rained, and all the people are 
muddy and dirty. . . Oh, howbrilliant nature was that day, youth- 
ful and yet strong—young and yet powerful, fresh and ripe, budding 
and full : it was like the passion of a pure girl who should have waited 
till five-and-twenty before she began to love—it had all the purity of a 
first love—but a first-love experienced when the heart had attained its 
utmost power and perfection. 

“ How noble those lofty chesnuts are—how finely do their royal flowers 
contrast with the sombre verdure of their leaves ! 

“Look from here and see what a fine sight it is. The great alley of the 
garden is before us—on the right, three ranks of national guards ; on the 
left, three of troops of the line. Behind them the crowd—elegant and 
brilliant with a thousand colours. Before us is a basin with its fountain, 
which mounts upwards in a sunbeam : behind the jet d'eau, look, you see 
the obelisk, and behind that the arch of triumph. By way of frame to the 
picture are two terraces covered with people, and great trees everywhere. 
Look down for a moment at yonder flower-beds and tufts of lilac— 
every one of them blossomed on the same day. What perfume! what 
allies ! Hush ! here’s a courier, the procession must be drawing near— 
now comes a postilion all covered with dust, and gallops away: and now 
comes a poodle dog ‘and gallops away too quite frightened—immense 
laughter and applause from the crowd. After the poodle comes a 
greyhound, still more alarmed—still more laughter and applause 
from the crowd—and the first part of the procession serves to keep the 
public in good humour. A stout workwoman in a cap elbows a genteel 
old beauty, and says, ‘ Let me see the Princess, ma’am ; you, you can 
go and see her at court.’ The genteel old beauty looks at her with a 
sneer, and says to her daughter, ‘ The court, indeed! The good woman 
does not seem to know that there is much more likelihood for her to go 
to that court than for us.’ ‘No doubt,’ says the young lady. ‘Onl 
let her marry a grocer, and they'll make her a great lady.’ By which 
dialogue we learn that the legitimists also have condescended to come 
and see the procession. At last itcomes. See! here are the cuirassiers, 
they divide, and you see the reflection of their breast-plates flashing in 
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the fountain. Now comes the cavalry of the national guards. What a 
fine corps, and what a fine horse Mr. G—— has! The King! M. 
Montalivet—the ministers—they go too fast, I can't see any thing. The 
Queen! how noble she looks; how charmingly dressed—what a 
ravishing blue hat! The Princess Helen looks round this way, how 
young her face seems! ah, now you can only see her hat, it is a sweet 

retty one, in white paille de riz, with a drooping marabout. Her robe 
is very elegant, white muslin, doublé with rose. The Duke of Orleans 
is on horseback by the Queen’s side ; but, mercy on us, who are those 
people in the carriages of the suite ?_ Did you ever see such old bonnets 
and gowns—for a triumphal entry into Paris, surely they might have 
made a little toilet! The cortége has a shabby air. The carriages 
are extremely ugly, and too fuil—indeed, it was more worth waiting for 
it than seeing it. 

If an English Baker-street lady had been called upon to de- 
scribe a similar scene in her own country, we fancy her letter 
would have been conceived in a very different spirit from that of 
the saucy Parisian. The latter does not possess the Baker-street 
respect for the powers that be, and looks at kings and queens 
without feeling the least oppression orawe. A queen in a ‘ ravis- 
sante capote bleue’—a princess of whom the description is that she 
is a ‘ jolie Parisienne.’—Is not this a sad disrespectful manner of 
depicting an august reigning family? Nor if we guess right, would 
Wilevotnet have condescended to listen to the vulgar conversa- 
tion of the poor woman in the crowd who was so anxious to see 
the procession. The sneer of the great lady from the Faubourg St. 
Germain is very characteristic, and the deductions by the lookers- 
on not a little malicious and keen. That tasty description of the 
spring, too, at the commencement of the passage, where its warmth. 
is likened to the love of an ‘ honnéte jeune fille de 25 ans,’ could 
only have been written by a French woman deeply versed in 
matters of the heart. Elsewhere she utters still more queer and 
dangerous opinions of the female sex, as this. 


* Just look at the ‘ femmes passionnées’ of our day, about whom 
the world talk. They all began by a marriage of ambition: they 
have all desired to be rich, countesses, marchionesses, duchesses, 
before they desired to be loved. It is not until they recognised the 
vanities of vanity, that they have resolved upon love. There are some 
among them who have simply gone back to the past, and at eight-and- 
twenty or thirty passionately devote themselves to the obscure youth 
whose love they refused at seventeen. M. de Balzac is right, then, in 
painting love as he finds it in the world, superannuated that is ; and 
M. Janin is right too in saying that this sort of love is very dull. 
But if it is dull for novel-readers, how much more dismal is it for 
young men, who dream of love, and who are obliged to cry out in the 
midst of their transports about the beloved object, ‘I love her,’ and 
‘Oh heavens, how handsome she must have been!’ ” 
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The ‘ femme passionnée’ we see then to be a recognised fact in 
French fashionable life, and here, perhaps, our men Englishwo- 
man, who has read the genteel descriptions eagerly will begin to be 
rather scandalized at the society into which she is introduced, and 
acknowledge that the English modes are the best. Well, well; 

assion is a delicate subject—there is a great deal more about it 
in this book (or of what is called passion in Paris) than, perhaps, 
English mothers of families would like to hear of: let us seth be 
faithful to fashion, and as we have read of ambassadors and kings, 
now have an account of pretenders. 


“ This makes me think of a young prince, prisoner at Strasburg, 
whose audacious attempts we were far from foreseeing. Louis Bona- 
parte is full of honour and good sense; it could only be the ennui of 
exile which inspired him with the foolish idea to war and be emperor in 
France. Poor young man! it was more pleasure to him to be a cap- 
tive in his own country than free in a foreign land. When one has 
blood and a name like his, inaction is hard to bear. Had they but 
given him right of citizenship in France, he had perhaps been contented. 
We have often heard him say that all his ambition was to be a French 
soldier, and gain his grade in our army—that a regiment would suit him 
better thana throne. Eh! mon Dieu! it was not akingdom he came 
to look for here, it was only a country. 

“ We have often known him to laugh at the royal education which 
had been given him. One day he gaily told us, that in his childhood 
his great pleasure was to water flowers, and that his governess, Madame 
de B——, fearing lest he should catch cold, had the watering-pots filled 
with warm water. ‘ My poor flowers,’ said the prince, ‘ they never 
knew the freshness of the waters! I was but an infant then, and still 
the precaution appeared ridiculous to me.’ He never could speak of 
France without a tender feeling, and in this he resembles the Duke of 
Bordeaux. We were at Rome when we heard of the news of Talma’s 
death; every one began at once to deplore his loss, and to tell all they 
knew about the great actor, and speak of all the characters in which 
they had seen him. Whilst he was listening to us, who was then 
scarcely sixteen, he stamped his foot with impatience, and said, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘ To think that I am a Frenchman and have never 
seen Talma! 

“They say that on the day of his appearance at Strasburg, Prince 
Louis, intoxicated by his first moment of success, despatched a courier 
to his mother to say he was master of Strasburg and about to march 
on Paris. Three days after he received in prison the answer of the 
Duchess of St. Leu, who, believing him to be entirely victorious, en- 
treated him to preserve the royal family from the fury of his partisans, 
and to treat the king with the utmost possible respect. This shows us 
how far illusions can be carried among those who live far away from us, 
and that exiled princes are deceived as much as others.” 


To think he is a Frenchman and has not seen Talma! What a 
touch of pathos that is, of true French pathos. H¢e has lost a king- 
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dom, an empire, but, above all, he has not seen Talma. F ancy 
the pretender, our pretender, dying at Rome, and saying on his 
deathbed that he doe unhappy at not having seen Garrick in 
* Abel Drugger!’ There would have been a universal grin through 
history at such a speech from such a man—but ours is not a coun- 
try of equality; acting is an amusement with us, and does not come 
within the domain of glory—but onecansee these French people with 
that strange fantastic mixture of nature and affectation, exaggera- 
tion and simplicity, weeping not altogether sham tears over the 
actor’s death—and a prince thinking it necessary to ‘ placer son 
petit mot’ on the occasion. 

We have a ‘ petit mot,’ too, for the Duke of Bordeaux, no 
-_ as authentic as that here attributed to the unlucky prisoner 
of Ham. 


“ A traveller just returned from Goritz recounts an anecdote re- 
garding M. le Duc de Bordeaux, which is not without interest. The 
rince had invited several young men to ride, and every one admired 
his boldness and agility. todas and ditches—nothing stopped him. 
At last he came to a ravine, a sort of torrent, whereof the stream was 
large enough to make the prince pause for a moment. But he turned 
round smiling to his companions, and said, ‘ Now, gentlemen, this is 
the Rhine, Tet us pass into France;’ and so saying he plunged his 
horse into the torrent, and gained, not without difficulty, the — 
bank. When he was landed, he was aware of his own imprudence, 
for many of his companions were by no means so good horsemen as he. 
‘Ah!’ said he, ticking towards them, and speaking with his usual 
charming kindness, ‘how thoughtless I am! there is a bridge hard 
by ;? and he pointed out the bridge to his suite, and beckoned them to 
pass over by it. All returned, admiring the young prince’s courage still 
more perhaps than his presence of mind. To cross torrents on horse- 
back is more glorious for oneself, but it is better to find a bridge for 
one’s friends. 


Alas! stern reason will not confirm this chivalrous opinion of 
the Vicomte de Launay. Why is it more glorious to cross tor- 
rents on horseback than to go over bridges? To dance on a tight- 
rope—to lock oneself into a hot oven—to swallow half a score 
of scimitars, or to stand on one’s head on a church-weathercock, 
would not even in France now-a-days be considered glorious, and 
so we deny this statement of the viscount’s altogether, as probably 
the Duke of Bordeaux would, should it ever come to his royal 
highness’s ears. But must we say it? this story, like many others 
in the book, that for instance, of the English knights at the 
Eglinton tournament breaking their lances in the first place, and 
pasting them afterwards together with paper—are, as we fancy, 
due to the invention of the writer rather than to the talk of the 
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day, which he professes to chronicle. One of these queer tales 
we cannot refrain from giving. 

This, says Madame de Girardin, puts me in mind of the courier 
who had a wife at Paris, and another at Strasburg, ‘ Wasita 
crime? No.’ (O delicious moralist !) 


“« And this puts me in mind of the bigamist courier who had a wife 
at Paris and another at Strasburg. Was it a crime? No; a faithful 
but alternate inhabitant of these two cities, has he not a right to pos- 
sess a ménage in each? One establishment was not sufficient for him : 
his life was so regularly divided, that he passed two days in each alter- 
nate week at Paris and Strasburg. With a single wife he would have 
been a widower for the half of his time. In the first instance he had 
lived many years wniquely married at Paris, but he came soon bitter] 
to feel the inconvenience of the system. The care which his wife took 
of him at Paris made him find his solitude when at Strasburg too 
frightful. In the one place ennui and solitude, a bad supper and a bad 
inn. In the other, a warm welcome, a warm room, and a supper most 
tenderly served. At Paris all was pleasure: all blank loneliness at 
Strasburg. 

“The courier of the mail interrogated his heart, and acknowledged 
that solitude was impossible to him, and reasoned within himself, that if 
marriage was a good thing, therefore there could not be too much 
of a good thing, therefore it became him to do a good thing at Stras- 
burg as well as at Paris. 

“Accordingly the courier married, and the secret of his second union 
was kept profoundly, and his heart was in a perpetual and happy vibra- 
tion between the two objects of his affections. When on the road to 
Strasburg he thought of his fair Alsacian with her blue eyes and 
blushing cheeks; passed two days gaily by her side, the hap y 
father of a family of little Alsacians, who smiled around him in hee 
northern home. However one day he committed a rash act of im- 
prudence. One of his Strasburg friends was one day at Paris, when the 
courier asked him to dine. The guest mistaking Caroline for the 
courier’s sister, began talking with rapture of the blue-eyed Alsacian 
and the children at Strasburg ; he said he had been at the wedding, 
and recounted the gaieties there. And so the fatal secret was dis- 
closed to poor Caroline. 

“ She was very angry at first, but she was a mother, and the elder 
of her sons was thirteen years’ old. She knew the disgrace and ruin 
which would come upon the family in the event of a long and scan- 
dalous process at law, and thought with terror of the galleys—the 
necessary punishment of her husband, should his crime be made known. 
She had very soon arranged her plan. She pretended she had a sick 
relative in the country, and straightway set off for Strasburg, where she 
found Toinette, and told her all the truth. Toinette, too, was at first 
all for vengeance, but Caroline calmed her, showed her that the wel- 
fare of their children depended on the crime not being discovered, and 
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that the galleys for life must be the fate of the criminal. And so these 
two women signed a sublime compact to forget their jealousies, and it 
was only a few hours before his death that their husband knew of their 
interview. A wheel of the carriage breaking, the mail was upset over a 
precipice; and the courier, dreadfully wounded, was carried back to 
Strasburg, where he died after several days of suffering. As he was 
dying he made his confession; ‘ My poor Toinette,” said he, ‘ pardon 
me. I have deceived thee. I was nl married when I took you 
for a wife.’ ‘ I know it,’ said Toinette okie ‘don’t plague your- 
self now, its pardoned long ago.’ ‘ And who told you?” ‘ The other one.’ 
‘Caroline ? ‘ Yes, she came here seven years ago, and said you would 
be hanged were I to peach, and so I cat netting” ‘ You are a good 
creature,’ said the two-wived courier, stretching out his poor muti- 
lated hand to Toinette; ‘and so is the other one,’ added he with a 
sigh ; ‘its hard to quit two such darlings as those. But the time’s up 
now—my coach can’t wait—go and bring the little ones that I may 
kiss them—I wish I had the others too. Heigh ho!’ 

‘* ¢ But here they are!’ cried the courier at this moment, and his two 
elder boys entered with poor Caroline, time enough to see him die. The 
children cried about him. The two wives knelt on each side, and he 
took a hand of each, and hoped that heaven would pardon him as those 
loving creatures had ; and so the courier died. a 

“ Caroline told Frangois, her son, who had grown up, that Toinette 
was her sister-in-law, and the two women loved each other, and never 
quitted each other afterwards.” 


Here, however, our extracts must stop. But for the young lady, 
for whose profit they have been solely culled, we might have in- 
troduced half a score of others, giving the most wonderful glimpses 
into the character if not of all the Parisian population, at least of 
more than one-half of it—of the Parisian women. There is the 
story of the padded lady. If a duke or a ore came to her chateau, 
she sailed out to receive them as full-blown as a Circassian: if it 
was a dandy from Paris, she appeared of an agreeable plumpness: 
if only her husband and her old friends were present, i came to 
breakfast as meager as a skeleton.. There is the story of the lady 
at her tambour or tapestry-frame, very much puzzled, counting 
the stitches n to work the Turk or the poodle-dog, on 
which she is oak You enter, saysthe Viscount de Launay, 
you press your suit; she is troubled, anxious; as you pour out 
your passion, what will she say—‘ O heavens! I love him—Al- 
phonse, in pity leave me!’ no such thing; she says ‘ Seven, eight, 
nine stitches of blue for the eye; three, four, six stitches of red for 
the lip, and so on.’ You are supposed to be the public, she the 
general Parisian woman. You seem to fall in love with she, as a 
matter of course—(see the former extract regarding the femme 
passionnée)—it can’t be otherwise; it is as common as sleep or 
2K2 
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taking coffee for breakfast ; it is the natural condition of men and 
wives—other men’s wives. Well, every country has its customs; 
and married ladies who wish to be made love to, are married where 
they can have their will. 

en there is a delicious story about two old coquettes travel- 
ling together, and each acting youth to the other. Each writes 
home of the other, Madame de x is charming, she has been quite 
a mother to me. Only women can find out these wonderful his- 
tories—women of the world, women of good company. 

And is it so? Is it true that the women of Madame de Girar- 
din’s country, and of fashionable life, are the heartless, odious, 
foolish, swindling, smiling, silly, selfish creatures she paints them? 

ave they no sense of religious duty, no feeling of maternal affec- 
tion, no principle of conjugal attachment, no motive except variety, 
for which they will simulate passion, - stands to reason that a 
woman who does not love husband and children, can love nobody) 
and break all law? Is this truae—as every French romance that 
has been written time out of mind, would have us believe ? 
is it so common that Madame de Girardin can afford to laugh at 
it as a joke, and talk of it asa daily occurrence—if so, and we must 
take the Frenchman’s own word for it—in spite of all the faults, 
and all the respectability, and all the lord-worship, and all the 
prejudice, and all the intolerable dulness of Baker-street — Miss 
(the young and amiable English lady, before apostrophized) had 
much better marry in the Portman Square, than in the Place 
Vendome quarter. 


The titles of the two other works mentioned at the head of 
our article have been placed there as they have a reference to 
Parisian life, as well as the lively, witty, and unwise letters of 
M. la Vicomte de Launay. Unwise are the other named works 
too, that of the German and the Englishman, but it cannot be said 
that either of them, lays the least claim to the wit and liveliness of 
the gay pseudo-vicomte. 

‘Those who will take the trouble to compare the two authors, 
Grant and Rellstab, will find in them a great similarity of sen- 
timent, and a prodigious talent at commonplace; but it is not 
likely that many of the public will have the opportunity, or take 
the pains to make this important comparison. Rellstab 1s a Berlin 
cockney, with one of the largest bumps of wonder that ever fell 
to man. His facility at admiration may be imagined, when we 
state that at the very first page of his book he begins wondering 
at the velocity of the German Schnell post. He goes five miles 
an hour, and finds the breathless rapidity of the conveyance like 
‘the uncertain bewilderment of a dream.’ He enters the Malle- 
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poste at Frankfort, and describes THE NEW CONSTRUCTION 
of those vehicles in the most emphatic manner, says that AT 
THE VERY MOST they take five minutes to change horses on 
the road, and that the horses go at A GALLOP. One can see 
his honest pale round face, peering out of the chaise window, and 
the wondering eyes glaring through the spectacles, at the dangers 
of the prodigious journey. 

On arriving, he begins straightway to describe his bedroom 
on the third floor, and the prices of other bedrooms. ‘ My room,’ 
says he, ‘ has an elegant alcove with an extraordinarily clean 
bed,—it is true, it is floored with tiles instead of planks, but 
these are covered with carpets. A marble mantelpiece, a chest 
of drawers, a sécrétaire, a marble table by the bed, three cushioned 
arm-chairs and three others form the furniture ; and the room 
altogether has a homish and comfortable look.’ 

As for the aspect of the streets, he finds that out at once. 
‘ The entrance into Paris through the Faubourg St. Martin is 
like the Kopnicker street in Berlin, although the way from the 
barrier to the post is not so long as in Paris ;’ and then Mr. Rell- 
stab details with vast exactness, his adventures in the yard of the 
messagérie, and the dexterity of an individual, who with little 
assistance hoisted his luggage and that of his frienh on to his 
brawny shoulders, and conveyed them from the carriage to the 
ground without making the slightest claim upon their respective 
purses. The hotel, and the extraordinary furniture of his apart- 
ment, described as above, he is ready to sally with us into the 
streets. 
= “ We proceeded first,” he says, ‘‘ through the Passage du Pa- 
norama. ‘ Passage,’ being the name given to such thorough- 
fares, is made for the convenience of circulation in the different 
quarters of the towns, are roofed over with glass, paved with gra- 
nite or asphalte, and are lined on either side by splendidly fur- 
nished shops, (we translate literally, being unwilling to add to or 
take from the fact, that all passages are thus appointed). Here I 
had the first opportunity of observing narrowly the taste dis- 
played in the arrangement of these latter. Nothing, not even the 
plainest article for sale, is arrayed otherwise than with the most 
particular neatness. Many shops surprised me by their system of 
combination. In one, for instance, devoted to the sale of such ar- 
ticles as tea, coffee, and the like, we do not only see tea, coffee, 
and chocolate, all neatly laid out, each with its price attached to 
it, but also the various apparatus for the consumption of such 
articles ; teacups and saucers, teapots and tea strainers, as also 
utensils of a similar nature for the prepazation of coffee and cho- 
colate. * * I consider it a most excellent arrangement, that to 
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every article its price is attached. The stranger who cannot 
judge of the price of an article, will often decline making inquiry, 
lest the demand exceed his opinion of the value—but if he sees 
what is the price, he is much more likely to buy, as he will know 
whether his purse will enable him to indulge his desire.” Mr. 
Rellstab then goes into a short disquisition on the price of hats, 
which he finds are cheaper than in his own country. 

Our author has not yet got into the streets of Paris, and we begin 
to question whether our love of his company will allow us to 
attend him there. However we can make a short cut, and come 
upon him again as he is passing very slowly along the Boulevard 
des Italiens, for he has not got farther. He has just remarked, 
we find, that a very vast proportion of the people are in mourn- 
ing, and accounted for it by informing us that ceremony obliges 
mourning to be worn a long time. 


“The boulevards draw a half circle round the heart of Paris, just as 
the walks round Frankfort and Leipzig surround the whole of the more 
ancient parts of these towns. But the half circle here is nearly five 
miles in length ; their appearance is more town like than garden-like ; 
they rather resemble our Lime Tree walk (in Berlin), only that the 
passage for carriages is in the centre, whilst two rows of wide-spreading 
trees line a promenade on either side.” 


Here comes a minute description of the paving, in which we 
cannot suppose all our readers interested. 


“The general impression given by the buildings on the boulevards 
resembles that given by the Ditch (Graben) of Vienna, though to be 
sure, the construction of the houses differs considerably from that in 
Vienna, and still more from that in Berlin. None of the lower floors 
appear to be occupied by private individuals. They seem all to be made 
of avail as shops or coffee-houses ; even the first and second stories are 
often similarly employed, and at enormous rents.” 


M. Rellstab soon after beholds ‘ the Vendéme pillar with its 
colossal statue of Napoleon, in the perspective of a broad noble 
street, the Rue de la Paix, a shadowy form’ he says, ‘ which, as 
by magic, darkened the present and brought forward, in its murky 
light, the mighty past.’ 

This and the next sentence, in which he makes history speak to 
him and his friend, are of the finest order of fine writing. He does 
not retail what history says to him, but assures us that the few 
moments which he passed beneath the pillar produced ‘ emotions 
which are indescribable.’ On a ound day he comes upon the 
spot whence Fiéschi fired his hell-machine on the 28th July, 1835. 
The poor fellow’s terror breaks out in the most frantic poetry. 
‘ Paris,’ shrieks he, ‘is like Etna. In the too-strong air of its with- 
plants-and-flowers-luxuriously-decked ground (his epithets are 
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always tremendous), the keenest nosed dogs lose the scent, and 
in its wondrous environs, the eye finds itself wandering and lost 
in such an immeasurable labyrinth of beauty, that one forgets 
how the glowing lava heaves below, and how every moment the 
thundering hell, in the very midst of the Paradise, may tear open 
its mouth.’ 

‘On, on!’ 

And ‘ on’ he rushes, but this perhaps is the richest passage of elo- 
quence in the book. 

What can one say more about him? Good introductions 
and the name of a writer suffice to introduce M. Rellstab to 
one or two characters of note. He calls upon them, and finds 
them, in some instances, not at home, and going or returning 
in a hired cabriolet, he makes use of the opportunity to print 
the tariff and propensities of these conveyances. He goes to 
the opera and is squeezed; he attends the carnival balls and 
is shocked; he lives in Paris and wishes himself back at Ber- 
lin. There is a particularizing throughout the book which is 
amazing, and to an English reader most comic. But we live 
amongst commonplace, and we like to read of what we daily see. 
M. Rellstab’s book will tell the reader what he already knows, 
and if he learns nothing new from it, he will be able to flatter 
yi 9a on its perusal with the idea—‘ I too could have been an 
author.’ 

And, finally, with respect to the work of the celebrated Mr. 
Grant. The‘ Morning Herald’ says, ‘it will find its way into every 
library, and be read by every family;’ the ‘ Metropolitan’ remarks 
that ‘ they are able and comprehensive in plan, and nothing could 
be better executed;’ the ‘ Jersey Times’ declares (and this we ad- 
mit) ‘ that no living author could have presented us with such a 
picture of Paris and its people;’ and ‘ Ainsworth’s Magazine’ is of 
opinion ‘that Mr. Grant’s volume will supersede the trashy Guide- 
book of Galignani.’ Let us trust that these commendations have 
had their effect, and that Mr. Grant has sold a reasonable number 
of his volumes. 

But for the honour of England, and as this review is read in 
France, we are bound to put in a short protest against the above 
dicta of the press, and humbly to entreat French readers not to 
consider Mr. Grant as the representative of English literature, 
nor to order the book which the ‘ Morning Herald’ declares no 
English family will be without. If we are all to have it, let us, 
at any rate, keep the precious benefit to ourselves, nor permit a 
single copy of ‘ Paris and its People’ to get out of the kingdom. 
Il faut laver (the words are those of his majesty the Emperor 
Napoleon) son linge sale en famille. Let us keep Mr. Grant’s 
works in the same privacy, or the English man-of-letters will get 
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such a reputation on the Continent as he will hardly be anxious 
to keep. 

English families may, if they please, purchase Mr. Grant’s book 
in place of Galignani’s ‘ trashy guide book,’ which is the very best 
guide book that we know of in any language, which is the work 
of scholars and gentlemen, the compilation of which must have 
necessitated a foundation of multifarious historical, architectural, 
and antiquarian reading, (such as Mr. Grant never could have 
mastered, for he knows no language, living or dead, not even the 
English fanguage, which he pretends to write,) and which, finally, 
contains for half the price, four or five times the amount of matter 
to be found in these volumes, which every English family is to 
read. Let us be allowed in a Foreign Review to make a or 
against the above sentiments, for the sake of the literary profession. 

Mr. Grant spent some time in the months of July and August 
in Paris; he may have been there six, or possibly three weeks. 
With this experience his qualifications for writing a book on 
Paris were as follows: he did not know a syllable of the language; 
he is not acquainted with the civilized habits of any other country; 
his a passes all bounds of belief; his ignorance is without 
a parallel that we know of, in professional literature; he has a 
knack of blundering so extraordinary that he cannot be trusted to 
describe a house-wall; and with these qualities he is said to write 
a book which is to be read by all English families, and to ruin 
Galignani’s trashy publication. It is too bad: for the critic, how- 
ever good-natured, has, after all, a public to serve as well as an 
author; and has no right, while screening the dulness and 
the blunders of a favourite wit or blockhead, to undervalue the 
honest labours and cultivated abilities of meritorious scholars 
and gentlemen. 

Mr. Grant begins to blunder at the first line of his book, and 
so continues to the end. He disserts upon the gutters in the 
streets, the windows to the houses, the cabs and their fares, the 
construction of the omnibuses; and by a curious felicity of dull- 
ness, is even in these matters entirely untrustworthy. He says 
that Chautebriand is a republican and a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, he visits the Madeline and the Citié, he calls Julius 
Cesar ‘ that distinguished writer,’ and a nose ‘ an organ which it 
is needless to name.’ He discovers that the Palais Royale is the 
place to which all the aristocracy of France resorts; he sees ‘ the 
most elegant ladies of the land sitting alongside of dirty drivers 
in hack-cabriolets;’ and dining at an eating-house for thirty sous, 
pronounces his meal to be the hei ht of luxury, and declares that 
the gentry of Paris are in the habit of so dining. Does the 


‘Morning Herald’ seriously recommend every ‘ English family’ 
to do likewise? We put this : 


as a home question. 
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Art. XI—1. Le Journal des Débats, 4 et 5 Avril. 

2. Narrative of various Journeys in Belochistin, Affghanistén, and 
the Panjab. By Cuartes Masson, Esq. In 3 vols. London: 
Bentley. 1842. 

3. Personal Observations on Sinde. By T. Postans, M.R.A.S. 
London: Longman and Co. 1843. 

4. Correspondence relative to Sinde. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, by command of her Majesty. 1843. 

5. Reports and Papers, Political, Geographical, and Commercial, 
submitted to Government (unpublished). 

6. Cabool. By the late Lieut-Col Sir ALEX. Burnes. Second 
Edition: London: Murray. 1843. 

7. Rough Notes {> Campaign in Sinde and A —_ 
1838-39. By Major James Outram. J. M. Richardson. 
1840. 


THE annexation of Sinde to the British empire appears to be 
pretty generally regarded as an act the flagrant injustice of which 
ought to weigh heavily on the public conscience. Even in par- 
liament, up to the close of the last session, the leaders of all 
parties concurred in regarding it as a doubtful matter. No one 
would express any definite opmion respecting it. ‘The opposition, 
not having studied the despatches and public documents con- 
nected with the war, and for other reasons by no means difficult 
to be conjectured, would neither arraign formally, nor formally 
approve of the policy of the governor-general. They adroitly, 
however, intimated, and caused it to be generally felt, that they 
condemned the Sindian war. On the other hand, the ministers 
refused to be a jot more explicit. The series of transactions con- 
nected with the occupation of Sinde had not yet, they con- 
tended, been brought to a close ; so that it would be highly im- 
politic in them, and might prove detrimental to the public ser- 
vice, to disclose the instructions which they had sent out, or to 
— any opinion upon the turn which events had taken. 

e country, therefore, till ministers shall think proper to 
take up the question, must be content to draw its own conclu- 
sions, with the aid of such political writers as, not deterred by 
the extent or intricacy of the subject, may venture to forestal the 
decisions of parliament. All such inquirers must labour, of 
course, under many disadvantages from which the members of 
the administration are delivered, the latter possessing complete 
those letters and despatches, extracts only from which are laid 
before the public, and having access besides to the diaries and 
secret papers of the agents and residents, to none of which can 
any other person refer. Still it seems to us quite practicable to 
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form a correct judgment on the war in Sinde ; that is to say, to 
determine on the measure of justice which has been dealt to the 
Anirs. 

In order to arrive at the true state of the case several points 
must be cleared up. It will be necessary to ascertain whether, in 
the course of our negotiations, we permitted the chiefs of Sinde 
to follow the dictates of their own judgment, or imposed any re- 
straint upon their will; and if, ultimately, strong measures were 
resorted to, whether they did not, by the peculiar character of 
their diplomacy, render the employment of such means abso- 
lutely necessary. It will at once be seen that we have ourselves 
decided in the affirmative; it remains, therefore, that we state 
the facts, and explain the reasons which have influenced our 
determination. 

In all matters of this kind it is of course incumbent on those 
who undertake to influence the opinions of others to be them- 
selves impartial. But we have frequently observed, that persons 
who entertain a false theory of impartiality, understand by this 
duty nothing else than a condemnation of ourselves. If, being 
Englishmen, they accuse the policy of England, and cover her 
achievements with obloquy, they expect to be complimented on 
their impartiality. We have a different conception of what it is 
to be impartial. We acknowledge that we owe justice to all 
men, but that it is equally required of us that we be just to our 
own country. This being premised, we proceed to offer such 
observations as we have to make on the late events in the Valley 
of the Indus. 

The questions which at the outset we ought to ask ourselves are 
these :—Had the Amirs perpetrated nothing which may be allowed 
justly to have provoked the vengeance of the British govern- 
ment? Had they broken no treaties? Had they made no 
attempts to overreach us and abuse our confidence? Had they 
not, on the contrary, most unequivocally evinced a disposition to 
succumb to us while we were strong, and fall upon and destroy 
us when they believed us to be weak? Had they not intrigued 
with Persia?* Had they not even invoked the aid of Mohammed 
Ali, under the ignorant persuasion that he was subject to the 
Shah?t Had they not received and entertained Russian spies 
disguised as Turks?t Had ow not attempted to excite the 
Maharajah of Lahore against us?§ Did they not fire upon our 
resident and insult our flag Did they not plunder the stores 





* See on this point the opinion of Sir Henry Pottinger, ‘ Correspondence on 
Sinde,’ No. 45, and Nos. 12, 15. 
+ Sir Henry Pottinger, ‘Correspondence,’ No. 33. 
Major Outram, ‘ Correspondence,’ No. 249. 
* Correspondence,’ Inclosure 12, No. 338. 
|| ‘ Corres pondence,’ No. 25. 
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collected for our army at Hyderabad? In short, will or will not 
history, when it comes to investigate all the circumstances of the 
transaction, rather applaud the policy by which we were guided 
than condemn us as rapacious absegied led aggressors? Satis- 
factorily to reply to these questions, it will be necessary to look 
beyond the flying rumours of the day, and even to reject, in 
many instances, the testimony of individuals who may have co- 
operated personally in producing the event under consideration. 

It seems to us an important point to ascertain in the first place 
by what right the Amirs themselves held the country. For if 
their authority rested upon a legitimate basis there would, of 
course, according to the common opinion of mankind, be more 
caution to be observed in the act of overthrowing it; but if, as 
was the fact, they had no right, and pretended to none but their 
swords, without drawing which they observed menacingly that 
the country should not pass from them,* it was between them and 
us merely a question of might, or who had the longest sword, 
since where there is no right there can be no injury. We had, 
however, it may be urged, entered into treaty with the Amirs, 
and thus acknowledged their authority.+ But who will undertake 
to prove that an error in ay on our part must, of neces- 
sity, create a right on theirs? We negotiated with them as the 
actual rulers of Sinde, without inquiring by what means they had 
become such; because it was not necessary at the time to push 
our inquisition so far. Afterwards, when our relations with a 
became more intimate, we obtained a clearer insight into the foun- 
dations of their power, and found that it rested upon a mixture of 
force and fraud, which tended very little to elevate them in our 
estimation. 

Not to go back to the records of past times, the Amirs, at the 
commencement of the present century, were confessedly tributary 
to the King of Kabil;t though, owing to the weakness of that 

rince, payment of the tribute was generally refused. Now, in 

eciding on the conduct of the Amirs in this matter, it is neces- 
sary to proceed upon some intelligible principle; that is, either to 
condemn them as fraudulent and rebellious subjects, or to ac- 
knowledge at once that might makes right, and justify them for 
practically asserting their dependence because their sovereign 
was unable to maintain his authority. 

And this latter is the course generally taken—tacitly, perhaps, 
but not the less certainly—because on all sides we hear the Sin- 
dian Amfrs spoken of as independent princes, which must pro- 

* Items of Intelligence received by Major Clibborn, ‘Correspondence,’ No. 384, 

t See the Treaties, dated August 22, 1809; November 9, 1820; April 4, 1832; 
April 20, 1838, &c. &c. 

{ Treaty between the British Government, Ranjit Singh, and Shah Sijah, 
+ XVL 
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ceed either from ignorance of the real state of the case, or from 
the conviction that the claims of the Kabil government, how- 
‘ever just and legitimate, ought to be treated with contempt, 
because urged by weakness against strength. They who reason 
after this fashion have only to apply the same rule to the case of 
the Amirs in their contentions with the British government, in 
order to justify whatever has been achieved by Lord Ellen- 
borough. But in politics, as in morals, the act is not always 
right which ingenuity is able to defend. We shall therefore com- 
template the subject from a different point of view. 

In Sinde, before we made our appearance, there were two 
parties—the people and the Amirs. e former, we will suppose, 
reasoning according to the principles vulgarly adopted by mankind, 
owed to the latter obedience om tribute ; while, according to the 
same principles, these again, in their turn, owed the former pro- 
tection and good government. But what, at the period alluded to, 
was the real state of the case? On their part the people supplied 
their rulers with no cause of complaint. They were obedient and 
paid their taxes. Contented they were not, because it was impos- 
sible under such a government as that of the Amirs to be so. 
Even the witnesses most favourable to these princes confess that 
the peasantry were a prey to every species of vexation and extor- 

tion perpetrated towards them by the ~ ill-paid hirelings of the 
chiefs.” It is charitably presumed, indeed, that these instru- 
ments of oppression were not ‘authorized’ to practise tyranny, 
but only, through negligence, permitted. To the husbandmen 
however, whom they pillaged, it mattered little whether they 
were commissioned or non-commissioned plunderers, the result to 
them being always the same. Again, that section of the popula- 
tion which professed the Hinda religion underwent a still more 
grievous persecution, being unable to move from village to vi 
or town to town, ‘‘ without paying a fee to some Mohamm 
for his —— In fact, therefore, these poor people were 
made aliens in their own land, which their industry chiefly en- 
riched and rendered habitable. 

Another proof, and perhaps the most striking, of the tyrann 
of the halen is furnished ip the manner in mike they hanet 
their shikargéh or hunting-ground. Like the early Norman 
princes in this country, they were inordinately addicted to the 
chase. To secure themselves therefore a constant supply of game 
of all kinds, but more especially of deer, they enforested whole 
districts, without paying any regard to the interests of agricul- 
ture; preferring, perhaps, the parts already in jangal, but where- 
ever their designs appeared to require it, laying waste towns, 


* Masson, vol. i, p. 379. 
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villages, and hamlets,* leaving the inhabitants to find shelter 
wherever they could, appropriating to themselves their farms and 
gardens. Meanwhile, is immense preserves, which extended, in 
several instances, for thirty miles along the banks of the Indus, 
could not be kept up without — The weight of this fell, 
of course, upon the wretched inhabitants, who may literally be 
said to have been sacrificed to the deer, every head of which, 
killed by the Amirs, cost their subjects eight hundred rupees. 
The only excuse that can be made for such rulers is their pitiable 
ignorance. Like our princes of the Stuart family, they considered 
the people born to be their drudges, though they must have still 
had fresh in their memories the very low origin from which — 
sprung.t When incidentally reminded of his duty by the Britis 
political agent, Nussir Khan replied,—‘ If I choose to com- 
mit tyranny, I may ; it has always been the custom in Sinde to 
make exactions, to remunerate some and take from others. This 
custom I am not willing to alter.” Nay more, when, by dint of 
pre-eminent foresight and industry, any of their subjects seemed 
enabled to counteract the sinister influence of government, and 
amass property, the Amirs felt and expressed extreme jealousy, 
and would say, characteristically, ‘‘ The fellows are too rich al- 
ready ;§” and forthwith adopted the most direct means to diminish 
their opulence, which means, through their ignorance, were ge- 
nerally detrimental to commerce, and every species of industry ; 
consequently, in the long run, to their own revenues. 

It will not therefore be matter of wonder that the Sindians, 
comparing their condition with that of the Hindis of Kutch, 
and other nations of India enjoying the blessings of British rule, 
should have most earnestly desired to become our subjects.|| They 
observed the mildness and equity of oursway; they saw that wher- 
ever our authority extended, there every man could enjoy with- 
out molestation the fruits of his industry ; nay, that so far from 
coveting the property of the subject, government were constantly 
devising new means for facilitating their private speculations and 
exertions for enriching their families. 

The knowledge of these facts excited throughout Sinde a 
strong desire on the part of the population, not only Hindd but 
Mussulman, to throw off the ya of the Amirs, and become 
British subjects.{ Of this, their conduct throughout the whole of 
the late transactions, leaves no room for doubt. They seized on 
every occasion, and made use of every stratagem they could 

* Postans, ‘ Personal Observations on Sinde,’ pp. 7, 8, 10, 27, 56, 57. 


Postans, ‘ Personal Observations,’ &c., p. 56. 
Pottinger, Belochistan, p. 398. 


Outram, ‘ Correspondence,’ No. 379, Inclosure 30. 
4 Sir Henry Pottinger, ‘Correspondence,’ No, 119; Major Outram, No. 232. 
¥ ‘Correspondence,’ No. 338, Inclosure 15. 
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devise, to escape from the tyranny of their own rulers and secure 
to themselves our protection. When the British government took 
possession of Kardchi, the natives located themselves so rapidly in 
our camp, that the Amirs began immediately to fear lest the 
whole population of the city should transport themselves into the 
same crele.* A similar thing happened again at Sukkur, now 
Victoria on the Indus, where, by pouring into our lines and 
settling there, the Sindians disclosed to their rulers how gladly 
they would exchange British authority for their capricious and 
oppressive sway.t At Shikarpiur,’ at Tattah, and every other 
point where the English took up a position, however confined or 
Sapa, the same phenomenon occurred ; so that the military 
commanders and political agents calculated with the greatest con- 
fidence, that, wherever our subsidiary force should remain for 
any length of time, there marts and cities would spring up 
around it.. Of this truth the Amirs themselves were painfully 
conscious, for in their treaties with the English there is nothing 
on which they more pertinaciously insist i on this, that we 
should not listen to the complaints of their subjects, or take any 
steps towards redressing their grievances.t 

Against the people of Sinde, therefore, we have, at any rate, 
been guilty of no injustice. They had long looked to us as the 
central government and paramount authority in India—as the 
successors of the Moguls, to whom of right belong all the king- 
doms and states over which those sovereigns formerly held sway, 
from the banks of the Ganges to Herat. They believed us to be 
their rightful masters; and it is, indeed, perfectly natural that 
every Hindu, wherever his lot may be cast, should look upon 
himself as a British subject. To the Sindians we appeared in 
the light of deliverers ; and it tells considerably in our favour, 
that, in proportion as they have become acquainted with our 
character and manners, their partiality for us has increased.§ This 
being indisputably the case, very little account is to be made of 
the claims and pretensions of the Talpir Amirs. They who suffer 
their minds to ™ influenced by antiquated and absurd prejudices, 
may persist, if they please, in looking upon those barbarous chiefs 


* See the Perwanna from Mir Nussir Khan of Hyderabad, directed to his 
officers, kardars, &c., at Karachi. 

Postans, ‘ Personal Observations,’ &c., p. 32. 

“ Our camps will afford a refuge to the trading classes of Sinde, as would the 
district of Shikarpar, if a British possession, to the agricultural. And it appears 
to me, that the only method by which we can compel the Amirs to good govern- 
ment, without the direct interference which is so much to be deprecated, is by the 
example of our own better government over the spots we secure in the heart of 
their country, and which, in giving refuge to Sinde subjects, who are driven by 
tyranny to seek it, would oblige the Amirs to rule better, in order to preserve 
their people.” Major Outram, ‘ Correspondence,’ No. 379, Inclosure 2. 

§ Outram, ‘Campaign,’ &c., p. 9. 
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as independent princes. It matters not a jot what name we 
bestow on them. They were, in reality, tyrants ; and, in deliver- 
ing the inhabitants of Sinde from their yoke, we were performi 
good service to humanity. This is the ligit in which the people 
of Great Britain should consider the subject. They have nothing 
to do with the technicalities of diplomacy. The only question 
they ought to ask themselves is, whether their hearts prompt 
them to sympathize with an estimable and industrious population 
cruelly oppressed, or with some half dozen or so of military 
adventurers, who, having got into their hands the instruments of 
oppression, had acquired the knack of talking big and calling them- 
oles independent princes. They were, in fact, nothing but 
freebooters, ignorant, coarse, and sensual, who sacrificed not onl 
the interests of the community, but, what is more remarkable an 
characteristic, the most natural feelings of the heart to their 
passion for animal excitement.* For such persons it is difficult 
to cherish any sympathy. Besides, they were upon a very large 
scale slaveholders, and patrons and protectors of slavery. Traf- 
fickers in men and women were constantly making their way 
towards Kardchi, where the miscreants knew they could 
always reckon upon a ready market. This, however, was not all. 
As often as it suited their p , the Amirs also itted 
their subjects to be exported. e find, for example, that when 
Hajji Hussein Ali Khan was proceeding towards the court of 
Persia with treasonable letters for the Shah, we mean letters 
full of hostility towards Great Britain, he was detected carrying 
along with him a number of chests, from which, in the bazaar at 
Larkhina, the voices of women were heard crying out for help. 
The people of the place, upon inquiry, found they were six 
Hindu girls whom the authorities wished to have it believed 
Hajji Hussein had kidnapped; but, as no steps were taken for 
their release, though the British native agent brought the matter 
directly before the Amirs, it was understood that the ladies were 
meant as a present to the Shah.f This view of the matter is cor- 
roborated by the fact that the western Mohammedan princes 
have from very remote times been in the habit of sending 
female slaves from Sinde, the Hindi women of that country 
being celebrated for their beauty. Thus, to gratify their political 
ambition, these lamented Amirs sacrificed the daughters of their 
= to the passions of a despot more powerful than them- 
selves. 

Another trait in the character of the Amurs of Sinde ought to 
be kept steadily in view. When communications had been 


* Postans, ‘Personal Observations,’ &c., p. 57. 
t¢ ‘ Correspondence,’ No. 13, 
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opened between them and the Indian government, they exhi- 
bited little reluctance to negotiate and enter into treaties with it; 
or at any rate, after the usual train of intrigues, discussions, eva- 
sions, manceuvres, and political jesuitism, they concluded an 
alliance with the rulers of India; of course because they expected 
to derive some advantage from it. But, in most instances, as 
must be obvious to all who diligently consider the matter, they 
took no pains to fulfil their of the compact. ‘They were very 
ready to reap benefits, but little disposed to confer any. 

To a certain extent the gentlemen deputed to conduct our 
negotiations in Sinde no doubt deceived the Amirs; involuntarily 
we admit, but still they deceived them. They dwelt much on the 
important advantages which would accrue to those rulers from 
throwing open the commerce of the Indus, and such advantages 
might certainly have been realized, but not by the Amirs. For, 
80 _—— were they of the art of government, so incapable of 
profiting by the blessings of commerce, that it was next to im- 
possible they should be able to turn the speculations of their 
subjects to immediate account. Now anything not immediate, 
—- to them non-existent. They could not mentally follow 
the long and intricate process by which the sap of wealth, dis- 
tributed through the general body of the people, is elaborated 
ultimately into revenue and power and dominion. They could 
not understand that the gain of their subjects was their own gain, 
and that therefore to enrich them was to strengthen themselves. 
No: they counted nothing to be theirs but what they could wrest 
from the people, and lay up in their own coffers. That they con- 
sidered to be real wealth, ood it was in every respect barren, 
and a cause of poverty to the country. 

That these were their views of the matter they took no pains 
to conceal. Nay, Nir Mohammed, the principal Amir of Hyder- 
abad, very frankly on one occasion explained to the British poli- 
tical agent, who had been insisting on the advantage of throwing 
open the Indus and cultivating a connexion with England, the 
whole of their ideas on the subject. 

“¢ All this,” said he, “may be very true ; but I do not understand 
how it concerns us. What benefit do we derive from these changes ? 
On the contrary we shall suffer injury. Our hunting preserves will be 
destroyed ; our enjoyments curtailed. You tell us that money will find 
its way into our treasury. It does not appear so. Our contractors 
write to us that they are bankrupt. They have no means of fulfilling their 
contracts. Boats, camels, are all absorbed by the English troops. Trade 
is ata stand. A pestilence has fallen on the land. You have talked 
about the people :—what are the people to us—poor or rich? What 
do we care, if they pay us our revenue? You tell me the country will 
flourish. It is quite good enough for us, and not so likely to tempt the 
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cupidity of its neighbours. Hindustan was rich, and that is the reason 
itis under your subjection. No :—give us our hunting preserves and our 
own enjoyments free from interference, and that is all we require.”— 
Lieutenant Eastwick, Correspondence, No. 130. 

From views so defective on political and commercial subjects, 
and from motives common to all despots, the Talpiris never 
troubled themselves about fulfilling the stipulations of the treaties 
with the Governor-general into which they entered. It seemed 
as though they had not the moral courage to deny any request di- 
rectly made to them, though they entertained not the slightest 
intention of keeping their promises. Thus, on the arrival of the 
subsidiary force at Kardchi, it was agreed that it should be sup- 
plied with provisions free of duty;* but in order to prevent the 
stipulation from taking effect, the natives were secretly forbidden 
to approach our cantonments with commodities.+ 

Again, it was settled by treaty that merchandise ascending the 
Indus should, so long as it remained on the river, be liable to no 
tolls or duties,{ and that if it proceeded beyond the frontiers of 
Sinde none would consequently be levied on it ; but in order to 
render this arrangement ineffectual, a large sum was extorted 
from the empty boats when they attempted to return down the 
stream. Another mode of misinterpreting the treaty was after- 
wards invented. In that document it was stated that merchants 
passing up and down the Indus with their goods should not be 
molested or compelled to pay tolls ; but, observed the Amirs, 
under the term merchants we by no means understood Sindian 
merchants, from whom we have always been accustomed to levy 
tolls and duties.§ First, therefore, they stopped all boats in order 
to inquire to whom they belonged : if their owners proved to be 
natives of Sinde, money was taken from them under that pretence; if 
they turned out to be British subjects, and showed the permit of the 
Political Resident, the paper was said to be a forgery, and they 
were still compelled to pay. On the other hand, if, confiding in the 
protection of the treaty, the traders refused to submit to the autho- 
rity of the kardars or revenue-oflicers, they were fired into,|| their 
navigation was arrested, their merchandise seized on, and the tolls 
and duties ultimately were forced from them.{ And these were 


* Lieut. Leckie, ‘ Correspondence,’ No. 313. 

+ Sir Henry Pottinger, ‘ Correspondence, No. 23; Lieut. Eastwick, No. 130 ; 
Minute by Sir George Arthur, Governor of Bombay, No. 362. 
‘ ¢ The example was set by Khyrpore. Sir Alexander Burnes, ‘ Correspondence,’ 
No. 125. 

§ Lieut. Brown, ‘ Correspondence,’ No. 368, No. 379. Inclosures 16, 17, 18; 
Major Outram, No. 379. Inclosure 24. 

|| Petition of Pokur Doss, Soukar, to Pir Ibrahim, ‘ Correspondence,’ No. 370. 

{ Sir C. Napier, ‘Correspondence,’ Nos. 371 and 418; Petitions of Tarrachund, 
Wadoo Mull, Marain Doss, Omer Khan, &c. 
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everyday occurrences, not tracing their origin to accident, but flow- 
ing from a system. Nevertheless it is gravely pretended, by some 
persons, that the navigation of the Indus was always open, and that 
there existed no necessity for treaties or interference of any kind. 

We are far, meanwhile, from maintaining that the rulers of 
India had never secretly formed any designs upon Sinde. It is 
not our province to interpret intentions or unveil motives. We 
only know that throughout the whole of our negotiations with 
the Amirs, the greatest possible restraint was always put on the 
lust of power, and every conceivable deference paid to the feelings, 
tastes, and prejudices of the capricious chieftains with whom we 
had to deal. It may perhaps be said that we infringed upon 
their sovereign authority pi insisting upon a passage fer our 
armies into Affghanistin. ‘The proper reply to this is, that they 
were never in possession of sovereign authority; that, on the 
contrary, they owed and acknowledged allegiance to Shah Sujah, 
to reinstate whom those armies were proceeding. ‘They and their 
forefathers had paid him tribute;* large arrears of tribute were at 
that very moment due, part of which they were called upon to 
pay, and did pay,t and from the payment of part of which they 
were excused, in consequence of the inconvenience to which the 
country might be put by the passage of the forces and the per- 
manent residence of a small subsidiary army, which the circum- 
stances of the times rendered absolutely necessary. 

We are aware that they showed releases written in korans 
which Shah Stjah had formerly given them. But those re- 
leases were conditional, and it has never been attempted to be 
proved that they had fulfilled the conditions entered into. That 
this was the way in which the matter was regarded in 1838, is 
clear from Article XVI. of the Tripartite Treaty between the 
British government, Maharajah Ranjit Singh, and Shah Sijah 
ul Milk, by which the last agreed to render the Amirs completely 
independent of the Kabfl government on payment of a certain 
sum. Consequently, it appears to us that nothing can be more unfair 
than to pretend that Great Britain has been guilty of injustice 
towards the Hyderabad rulers. 

At the same time we own that had Lord Auckland remained 
governor-general of India, there is every probability that the 
annexation of Sinde would have been cundlanthy deferred, be- 
cause it was the policy of that nobleman to exhibit extraordinar 
courtesy in his negotiations with the Amirs, to overlook as eh 





- Sir Alexander Burnes, ‘Correspondence,’ No. 55; Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Yo. 88. 


+ W.H. Macnaghten, ‘Correspondence,’ No. 374, Inclosure 44. 
¢ Sir Henry Pottinger, ‘ Correspondence,’ No. 45. 
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as possible their infractions of treaties, and to prevail in all cases 
rather by persuasion and reasoning than by menaces. 

Lord iellenborough adopted different maxims of policy. He 
had relinquished Affghanistin, and along with it all hopes of 
powerful influence in Central Asia ; and this he saw and felt 
must be regarded by statesmen as a very great oversight. To 
make amends to a certain extent for this extraordinary act, his 
lordship believed that some brilliant movement ought to be made; 
and consequently as the Amirs of Sinde recklessly laid themselves 
open to attack, and seemed rather to court than avoid collision 
with us, he seized on the opportunity which they voluntarily 
offered, and extended the limits of the empire to the Indus and 
even a little beyond. We acknowledge that this achievement is 
not easily reconcileable with his lordship’s previous declarations 
and professed policy. But it is not our business to clear Lord 
Ellenborough from all imputation as a statesman. We only con- 
tend that the conquest of Sinde was in itself justifiable, and might 
with honour have been undertaken even by Lord Auckland 
himself. 

There is another light in which this and all similar questions 
ought to be contemplated. From a careful study of the history 
of the world, it will appear that nature itself has set limits to the 
political development of certain races of mankind, while to 
others would seem to have been assigned an almost unbounded 
progression. Generally, however, a Tine may be drawn, beyond 
which the sway of some nations cannot profitably be extended, 
and at this point, therefore, if we could discover it, it would 
be wise for conquest to cease. On the other hand it is equally 
clear that, within these limits, the aim should be as much as pos- 
sible to assimilate and consolidate the population, to impart to it 
one impress, to pervade it by one spit. This formed the chief 
business of a long succession of statesmen in Spain, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, briefly in all civilized states. The same 
thing ought to be effected by us in Hindustfin. Providence has 
there committed to our hand the paramount authority, and 
doubtless designs that we should impart to the whole of the stu- 
pendous fabric one aspect and type of civilization. One rajah 
and petty prince after another disappears from the scene, and 
leaves his territories to be merged in the British Indian empire. 
Our maxims of policy, our sciences, our literature, our commerce, 
our morals, and even our religion, are striking root in that vast 
peninsula, slowly we admit, but to all appearance certainly, and 
with the prospect of producing the greatest good. More than 
140,000,000 of human beings depend in India for happiness or 
the contrary upon the sway of Great Britain. They have lost 
21L2 
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utterly the power of self-government, and, for the most part, 
perhaps, the desire also. At least, there is no evidence that, for 
many generations past, they have applied themselves to those 
studies, without the aid of which the beneficial exercise of poli- 
tical power is impossible. 

To us, therefore, as to a conquering and civilizing caste, the 
government of all India belongs, not so much through any paltry 
right derivable from custom or originating in popular notions, as 
from that sacred right imparted by providence to intellect and 
justice to rule over violence and ignorance.* Accordingly, if we 
be true to ourselves, our Asiatic empire will in all probability 
be durable as that of Rome. It has been built up and conso- 
lidated by the co-operation of some of the greatest statesmen 
and soldiers known to history; and although from time to time 
the task of governing it may be committed to incapable hands, 
it must be maintained upon the whole that India has been ruled 
with consummate ability. Slowly, therefore, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, have the several parts of which it is composed, detached 
themselves from the surrounding chaos of barbarism, and passed 
into the finely organized system of our Indian empire, which it 
may require many ages to bring to its proper development, and 
thrice as many more to destroy. 

It is not, however, at present, our object to examine the in- 
ternal structure of that wonderful fabric of dominion which we 
have reared in Asia, but rather to glance over that line of out- 
works which nature may be said to have thrown up upon the 
frontiers of Hindustiin to protect it on all sides from invasion. 
Among these the Indus may perhaps be enumerated, though it 
be a most important question to consider, whether the mountain 
ranges which command that river itself ought not rather to be 
regarded as the boundary of India. ‘Towards the possession of 
those ranges we have of late made some steps, first by the in- 
vasion of Affghanistéin, and secondly by the conquest of Sinde. 
Of this latter country the character and resources are not so well 
known as they deserve to be; for which reason we shall here 
throw together some observations which may aid in rendering 
them more familiar to a portion at least of the public. 

The territories of Sinde extend along both banks of the Indus 
from a point a short distance south of the confluence of that great 


* Our opinion on this point concurs exactly with that of Sir Henry Pottinger 
who, in his intercourse with the Amirs, observed that “ they had themselves lite- 
rally imposed on us the necessity of dictating the arrangements provided for by 
the late treaty; and that they must henceforward consider Sinde to be, as it was 
in reality, a portion of Hindustan, in which our position made us paramount, and 
entitled us to act as we considered best and fittest for the general good of the whole 
empire.” ‘ Correspondence on Sinde,’ No. 161, 
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river with the Punjnfd to the ocean.* They consist of a series of 
magnificent alluvial plains, diversified here and there by rocky 
eminences of slight elevation and by sandy sterile tracts, indi- 
cating the original character of the country before the Indus had 
fertilized it by its deposits. In many of its leading features Sinde 
strikingly resembles Egypt ; depending almost entirely for mois- 
ture on one great river, subject to periodical risings, sluiced off ar- 
tificially for the purposes of irrigation, iamiad into numerous 
branches by a delta near its mouth, and obstructed by bars at its 
entrance into the sea. Vast sandy deserts or chains of lofty and 
barren mountains form the boundaries of both countries, insulating 
and rendering them difficult of access, though the barriers of 
Egypt be on the whole perhaps the more formidable. Both 
countries again have wandering tribes upon their borders, which 
from time to time make incursions into them, sack and plunder 
their towns and villages, devastate their fields, and check the pro- 
gress of civilization. 

But in historical importance, Sinde will bear no comparison 
with Egypt, for while the latter, from the concurrence of nu- 
merous circumstances, has acted a distinguished part in the his- 
tory of the world, having at one time been the illustrious seat of 
the arts and sciences, and afterwards, for thousands of years, the 
prize contended for by rival empires, it has been the fate of the 
former to be invariably an obscure dependency on some neigh- 
bouring state. 

Nevertheless Sinde is, in many respects, an extraordinarily valu- 
able possession. Its commercial importance can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated, since on account of the Indus, which traverses it from 
north to south, it may be regarded as the great high-road to 
Central Asia. The native productions, however, compared with 
those of many other parts of India, are neither rich nor numerous. 
They consist of cotton, the culture of which has hitherto been 
much neglected ; sugar-cane, to which nearly the same remark 
may be applied ; all sorts of grain, as well such as are known in 
Europe, as those peculiar to India; various kinds of vetches, with 
several species of fruits and vegetables. The date-palm flourishes 
nearly all over the plain of the Indus, but either from some pecu- 
harity in the soil, or through defective cultivation, its fruit seldom or 
never comes to perfection. Towards the sea Sinde degenerates into a 
succession of salt marshes, overgrown in part by jungle, stinted 
or luxuriant, according to the accidents of the soil. In many 
places the eye wanders over large sombre tracts, covered thickly 
by the camel-thorn, with its purple papilionaceous blossoms, the 
caper-bush, the salvadora, and the canatie the last of which 


* Dr. Lord, ‘ Medical Memoir on the Plain of the Indus,’ p. 59. 
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drops after a season upon the surface of the ground where it lies 
decaying, and suggests the idea of innumerable bundles of dry 
sticks collected by hands which are nowhere visible. At various 
points, both east and west of the Indus, there are large stony or 
sandy districts, all perhaps equally barren, but presenting in their 
aridity a variety of aspects. In some places the dreariness of the 
view is slightly relieved by thickets of prickly pear bushes, 
which communicate to the landscape a character resembling that 
of the Deccan between Seriir and Ahmednaggtr. Elsewhere the 
sand, as in the Libyan desert, is blown up into hills from fifty 
to two hundred and fifty feet in height, separated not by valleys 
but by hollow basins, nowhere communicating with each other 
without change of level. On the summit of these eminences, 
when accident suffers them to become permanent, a few scattered 
bushes occasionally make their appearance. Sometimes the surface 
of the waste exhibits a smooth expanse, on which the fine sand is 
blown into ripples, running from east to west, indicating the ex- 
istence of winds setting in almost constantly from the desert. 
From this account, no very favourable idea will be formed of 
the face of Sinde. But other points remain to be insisted on. 
In what may be strictly termed the Valley of the Indus, a very 
large proportion of the country is covered by jungle, or forest, in 
which the towns and villages are scattered, each surrounded by 
its patch of cultivation, as though it were a land recently re- 
claimed from the wilderness. ‘This circumstance, which has 
hitherto operated as a curse to Sinde, must now prove an ad- 
vantage to us, since it will not only furnish our steamers with an 
inexhaustible supply of fuel, but afford us perpetually recurring 
opportunities of appearing to the natives in the light of bene- 
factors, by facilitating imter-communication, and constantly sub- 
jecting fresh tracts to the plough. Even the Shikargéhs will 
gradually yield to the axe, and become the abode of the peasants 
whose fathers perhaps the late Amirs had dispossessed and turned 
adrift upon the will 
With respect to the nature of the landscape, it may be said, 
that whatever of picturesque and beautiful is consistent with the 
accidents of a level country, is to be found in Sinde. Here and 
there its mighty river, expanding to the breadth of a lake, ex- 
quisitely diversifies the view; im one part reflecting mosques 
and tombs and caravanserais and villages from its deep waters, in 
another, running along the skirts of a huge and venerable forest. 
At a point near Sehwan the Hala mountains project one of their 
spurs almost to the river’s .bank, just as the Arabian range comes 
own upon the Nile near the ruins of Chenoboscion. Bukkur, 
again, in many respects resembles Elephantine, though it is of 
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infinitely greater importance, lying as it does in the highway 
from Hindistin to Kabfl and Persia. In the deur of the 
ee it is likewise superior. Perhaps, indeed, from the 
point where the Indus escapes from the Himalaya, there is no 
situation more striking or extraordinary than the site of Bukkur, 
where a pile of dark rocks, surmounted in its whole extent by a 
lofty fortress, rises in the centre of the river, harmonizing with 
the precipitous cliffs which confine the waters of the Indus both 
on the east and west. 

Among other elevations which diversify the face of Sinde, are 
a low range of hills on the borders of Jessalmir, and that on which 
the citadel of Hyderabad is erected, with the projection, before 
spoken of, of the Belooch mountains, near Sehwan, and the insig- 
nificant eminences about Kardchi and Tattah. Elsewhere the 
country consists of one level plain. But it is not on this ac- 
count destitute of beauty. The several towns and villages suc- 
cessively present themselves to the eye of the traveller through 
breaks in pepul or palm groves, or long avenues cut through the 
dense jungle. Even the Shikargdhs, or hunting grounds of the 
Amirs, however mischievous in other respects, tend greatly to 
adorn the face of the country, with their luxurious growth of 
forest trees, and matted and verdant sweeps of undergrowth, ex- 
tending in some cases for twenty or thirty miles along the banks 
of the Indus, with here and there a small palace or hunting- 
lodge, embosomed in the depth of the woods. Another source 
of beauty is to be discovered in the tombs with which the whole 
face of the country is sprinkled. All these elements beheld in the 
cool of the morning, when the husbandmen are afield, when the 
women of the different villages in their airy and fanciful costume 
are busily engaged moving to and fro from the wells, with water- 
jars me poised upon their heads, when a party, perhaps, of 
Belooch horsemen, grotesquely habited and accoutred, may be 
seen dashing across the plain,-while a kafila of laden camels fol- 
lows the windings of the footpaths rather than roads which con- 
duct from city to city, its long snake-like line appearing and dis- 
appearing by turns as it issues from or enters one of those groves 
which diversify the face of Sinde—beheld, we say, at such an 
hour, and under such circumstances, the elements of a Sindian 
landscape produce a powerful effect upon the imagination. 

Viewed from the sea, however, the coast of Sinde is pre-emi- 
nently monotonous and uninteresting. From the mouth of the 
salt river Limi, which divides it from Kutch to Cape Mowari, 
where the grand mountainous region of the Belooches begins, 
there is scarcely a single swell in the whole extent of the shore. 
The waves you ride appear to be higher than the land, and from the 
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deck of a large ship you really in many cases look down upon it; 
though on approaching Karichi the eye discerns a considerable 
elevation in the line of coast. The appearance, meanwhile, of 
the sea in calm weather is very remarkable, and has sometimes 
been thought alarming, since the vast body of water thrown out 
by the Indus at once discolours it and causes a constant ripple 
which would appear to indicate the presence of shallows. 

Among the cities of Sinde which deserve particular notice 
is Shikarpir, which may be said almost entirely to owe its exist- 
ence to the trade of Affghanistén and Central Asia. It is three 
miles in circumference, protected by walls, and situated in a large 
and fertile plain at the distance of twenty-six miles from Buk- 
kur,on the extreme limits of Sinde towards the north-west.* Some 
writers suppose it to have owed its commercial prosperity to the 
removal thither of the Hindi banking establishments from Mul- 
tin. It is more reasonable to infer that, lying on the route 
of the caravans from Delhi to Candahar and Herat, by the great 
Bolan pass, it grew early though gradually into importance, and 
eclipsed Mult4n both in size and consequence, before the Hindi 
speculators thought of making it the centre of their monetary 
operations. The rise of the Durani monarchy no doubt accele- 
rated the enrichment of Shikarptir, by affording protection to 
those Rothchilds of the East who decided the fate of armies and 
kingdoms by the scantiness or liberality with which me sup- 
plied the sinews of war. At present, the opulence of Shikarpur 
is greatly diminished. The government of the late Amirs 
proved everywhere, in fact, fatal to commerce, by multi- 
plying exactions, by rendering property insecure, and thus, 
as far as possible, chasing the creators of wealth beyond the 
the limits of their dominions. To this circumstance, in great 
— is owing the prosperity of Multin and Amritsir, which 
atter city has sprung, almost like Jonah’s gourd, into greatness; 
so that though scarcely heard of some few years ago, it now 
forms the goal and starting-point of numerous caravans. 
The revenues of Shikarpir are said to have amounted formerly to 
eight lacs of rupees, nearly 90,0007. sterling per annum, whereas 
under the late Amirs they realized little more than a quarter 
of that sum. 

The place, however, is still of considerable importance, and it 
is to be hoped that our Indian government will not suffer it to 
sink any further towards decay. We are aware that Lord Ellen- 
borough, contrary to the advice of those best acquainted with the 
interests of the country, commercial and military, has signified his 





* Postans, ‘ Personal Observations,’ p. 33. 
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intention of abandoning the place altogether. But suggestions 
from home, based on more mature consideration, may possibly in- 
duce a change in his lordship’s policy. At — rate, the reader 
may like to learn Sir Charles Napier’s reasons for insisting on the 
occupation of Shikarpiir. 

“ | do not,” ae he, “ think it would be politic to give up Shikar- 
pir: my reasons for this opinion are as follow:—The town of Sukkur 
stands on an elbow of the Indus, which surrounds the town on two sides ; 
on the other two, at about four miles distance, it is closed in by a large 
jungle, through which passes the road to ShikarpGr, where the jungle 
finishes. Now, if we evacuate Shikarpar, the robber tribes will descend 
from the hills, and establish themselves in this jungle ; so that Sukkur 
will be blockaded ;* and no one be able to move beyond the chain of 
sentries without being murdered. To clear this jungle with infantry 
would be impossible; the robbers would retreat before the advancing 
troops, and when the latter retire, the former would again occupy their 
position in the jungle. But if we occupy Shikarpar, a body of cavalry 
stationed there would spread along the outskirts of the jungle, while 
infantry would, by concert, push through the wood from Sukkur. The 
robbers, thus cut off from their hills, would receive such a terrible 
punishment, as to deter any other tribe from trying the same experi- 
ment. 


“ In a commercial point I consider Shikarpfir to be of considerable 
importance. It forms a depdt for the reception of goods from the north 
and west ; with which countries it has long possessed channels of com- 
munication ; circumstances of an adverse nature may for a while inter- 
rupt these; but under a firm protecting government they would soon 
be again opened out; and from ShikarpGr goods would be sent to Suk- 
kur, there to be shipped on the Indus, and would also be passed by 
land to Larkhana, and thence on to Karachi. These seem formerly to 
have been the great lines of trade. They are geographically and na- 
turally so, and will therefore quickly revive. But if Shikarpar be left 
to the mercy of the surrounding gangs of freebooters, commerce cannot 
thrive, nor without Shikarpar be strongly guarded can it pass through 
the jungle to Sukkur. These two towns are so placed as naturally to 
support each other in commerce. 

“Tn a political light, ShikarpGr has the advantage of being chiefly 
inhabited by a Hind population, tolerated for ages by the Mussulmans, 
and, consequently, forming a pacific link of intercourse between us and 
the nations, north and west; through Shikarpfr, the Hindas will be the 
means of gradually filtering the stream of commerce and social inter- 
course between the Mohammedans and ourselves, and, in time, unite 
those who will not abruptly amalgamate. ShikarpGr contains many rich 
banking-houses, which is a sure evidence of its being a central point of 
communication between the surrounding countries; and, consequently, 


* Masson, vol. i., p. 350. 
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one where the British government would learn what is going on in 


Asia. The money market is, generally speaking, the best political 
barometer. 


“‘ The robber tribes in this neighbourhood have kept down this town 
in despite of its natural and acquired advantages ; in fact, the robber is 
everywhere the master. Therefore all around is barbarous, and bar- 
barous must continue to be, till civilization gradually encroaches upon 
these lawless people; and I think ShikarpGr is precisely one of those 
grand positions that ought to be dea upon for that purpose.”— 
Correspondence relative to Sinde, p. 364. 

The bazaar of Shikarpur, half a mile in length, and containing 
884 shops, is extremely well furnished with fruits and merchan- 
dise, and there is a fish-market, supplied by the Indus, which 
affords to the tables of the wealthy no less than thirty-six varieties 
of this delicacy in the greatest abundance. The heat in summer 
being here intensely powerful, the streets of the bazaar are 
covered at top by matting, as in Grand Cairo, to keep out the 
sun’s rays. ‘They are narrow, moreover, and for the most part 
filthy, oth, in the opinion of some travellers, circumstances to 
be regretted. Upon the undesirableness of filth there would 
‘amelie be a difference of opinion; but in the declamation in 
which Europeans usually indulge against the narrow streets of 
the East, we can by no means join, having often had reason to 
applaud the contrivance which secures to the panting traveller 

e blessings of shade and a current of cool air. ‘The same reason 
justifies the turnings and windings in the streets of Eastern cities, 
besides their advantages in a military point of view. Even as it 
is, the heat of Shikarpur is in summer so intense, that its Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants, like those of Dadir, have been known 
‘wome A to exclaim, ‘‘Oh, Allah! why hast thou created hell, 

owing the heat of this place?” hen the south-east wind 
blows at that season of the year, the air becomes inflamed like 
that of a furnace, and they whom the sun strikes fatally, turn 
almost instantly after death as black as charcoal. Most persons 
who have visited the East, speak of this wind. Before it begins 
to blow, there is often a pile of lurid vapour observed rising and 
spreading on the verge of the horizon, through which, towards 
evening, the sun sometimes appears like a stupendous blood-red 
portal rising from earth to heaven. The camels and all other 
animals shudder at its approach, and evince by their scared and 
unquiet looks how much their economy is disturbed by the state 
of the atmosphere. 

“In the vicinity of Shikarpar,” says Mr. Masson, “ there are nu- 
merous gardens yielding the ordinary Indian fruits, as mangoes, shah- 
tuts, or long mulberries, plantains, figs, sweet limes, melons, and dates; 
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to which may be ‘added, sugar-cane, (here eaten as a fruit,) both of the 
white and red varieties. There is also no scarcity of common vege- 
tables, the egg-plant, fenugreek, spinach, radishes, turnips, carrots, 
onions, &e. About a mile, or little more, from the city, is a cut, or canal, 
from the Indus, but it appears to be only occasionally filled with water ; 
for, on one occasion, I had to wade through it, and a few days after found 
itso dry that I could scarcely have imagined there had ever been water 
in it. For the constant supply of the city, there are numerous wells within 
and without its limits, and the water is believed to be good and whole- 
some. For the irrigation of the cultivated lands, wells are also in gene- 
ral use, and require to be dug of no great depth.” 


The town of Omarkote, on the south-eastern frontier of Sinde, 
may deserve a passing notice as the birthplace of the great 
Akbar, who came into the world at that place, while his father 
Humayfn was flying as an exile before his enemies. The fortresses 
too of Deejee and Emaum-ghur, the latter reduced to a heap of 
ruins by Sir Charles Napier, ought not perhaps to be altogether 
forgotten. They were the places, where in times of danger the 
Amirs deposited their women and their treasures; on which ac- 
count, reasoning from the necessity to the fact, the natives sup- 
peed them to be impregnable. The physiognomy of Sindian 
towns in general is thus delineated by Captain Postans. 

“ There is very little deviation in the general character of the towns 
in Sinde: nearly all are surrounded with walls, which are intended to 


: be fortifications, but are of a very rude kind, and in complete disre- 


pair, being built of mud, about twenty feet high, and pierced for match- 
locks ; in the centre of the place is a bastion or citadel overlooking the 
surrounding country. The Jutts and pastoral classes fold their flocks 
or herds under the walls, against which they build their reed huts. 
Every place in Sinde swarms with village curs, the pariahs of India; 
and these, in the absence of any police, are valuable, as keeping a con- 
stant and independent watch. The wands, or moveable villages of the 
pastoral population, are generally composed of reed mats thatched across 
rough boughs of the tamarisk: such are also the materials generally 
employed by the fishermen and others living on the banks of the river ; 
the houses are generally of one story, and flat-roofed ; in the cities, the 
dwellings are upper-roomed, the apartments small and ill-ventilated. 
It is impossible to conceive any thing so filthy as the interior of a 
Sindian town: every inhabitant makes a common sewer of the front 
of his dwelling ; the narrow passage, scarcely admitting a laden camel, 
is nearly blocked up with Ba ad s, in which recline in lazy ease 
packs of: fat Pariah dogs, from whom the stranger, particularly a Chris- 
tian (they are true Moslems these dogs), need expect little mercy. Flies 
are so plentiful, that the children’s a are nearly hidden by them, 


and it is utterly impracticable in a butcher’s or grocer’s shop to discern 
a particle of what is exposed for sale. Add to these mere outlines, 
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crowded streets of filthy people, an intolerable stench, and a sun which 
would roast an egg,—some faint idea may be formed of a Sindian town 
or city. The inhabitants generally sleep on the roofs of their houses for 
coolness. 

“‘ One main street constituting the bazaar is always a principal fea- 
ture in a place of - size. These bazaars have mats and other cover- 
ings stretching from house to house, as a protection against the fierce 
rays of the sun. Except the bazaar of Grand Cairo, few places of a 
similar kind present such vivid, strange, and yet interesting groups, 
as the great street of Shikarpir, frequented as it is by the merchants 
of both Central Asia and those of Eastern and Western India: the full 
pressure of business generally takes place about four o’clock, and then 
amidst clouds of dust, in an atmosphere of the most stifling closeness, 
and amid the loud din of perfect chapmanship, may be seen some of the 
most characteristic features of the society of the East. 

“ The haughty Moslem, mounted on his fine Khorassani steed, de- 
corated with rich trappings, himself wearing the tall Sindian cap of 
rich brocade, and a scarf of gold and silk, jostles through the crowd, 
between whom a way is opened by the Sindian soldiers, who precede 
and follow him; then follows the Affghan with a dark blue scarf cast 
over his breast, his long black hair falling in masses on his shoulders, 
his olive cheek painted by the mountain breeze, and his eye full of 
fire and resolve. We have also the Seyund of Pishin in his goat’s-hair 
cloak, the fair Herati, the merchant of Candahar, with flowing gar- 
ments and many-coloured turban, the tall Patan with heavy sword, and 
mien calculated to court offence, while among the rest is the filthy Sin- 
dian, and the small miserable-looking, cringing Hind, owning perhaps 
lacs in the neighbouring street, but fearing the exactions of the Amirs. 
These present a fair sample of the groups who crowd the principal 
street of Shikarpar; but we miss the wild Belooch, with his plaited 
hair and ponderous turban, his sword, matchlock, and high-bred mare ; 
but the freebooter of the desert loves not cities, and is rarely seen in 
them.”—Personal Observations on Sinde, pp. 33—36. 


The manufactures and commerce of Sinde merit particular at- 
tention; the former chiefly, perhaps, for what they were, the 
latter for what it may be rendered. Even up to the present day, 
notwithstanding the oppression and bad government of the Amirs, 
the produce of Sindian industry is celebrated throughout Asia. 
For chintzes, shawls, flowered and plain muslins, cloth of gold, 
embroidered cloths, &c., the inhabitants of Beloochistin and many 
other of the neighbouring countries depend principally upon the 
looms of Sinde. ‘They manufacture arms, also, such as matchlocks, 
spears, swords, and in so superior a manner, that their handi- 
work may often be mistaken for that of the most skilful Euro- 
peans. Much of their excellence in this branch of industry may 
perhaps be owing to the excessive passion of the Talpir princes 
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for arms of superior workmanship. To gratify their taste in this 
particular, they were in the habit of despatching annually agents 
into Persia and Asia Minor, with a commission to purchase for 
them the most costly and curiously-wrought swords and daggers, 
of the very finest steel. Their canal, consequently, of curi- 
osities of this kind must have constituted a sort of museum, which 
it is to be presumed that the Governor-general of India will 
transmit, among other trophies of his conquest, to England, where 
they may take their place among the superb specimens of inlaid 
armour worn by the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. This 
taste of the Amirs for magnificent arms produced, as we have 
said, a beneficial effect upon the manufactures of the country, and 
encouraged the armorers of Hyderabad more especially to aim at 
that high state of excellence in their art which they afterwards 
attained. For, according to the laws which regulate fashion 
throughout the world, the preferences of the princes became those 
of their courtiers and all other wealthy persons throughout the 
country; so that the rage for fine swords and daggers grew uni- 
versal, to the great benefit of industry. 

In Captain y -s we find the following particulars on the 
same subject: 


“The arms of Sinde are very superior to those of most parts ‘of 
India, particularly the matchlock-barrels, which are twisted in the 
Damascus style. The nobles and chiefs procure many from Persia and 
Constantinople, and these are highly prized, but nearly as good can be 
made in the country. They are inlaid with gold, and highly finished. 
Some very good imitations of the European flint-lock are to be met with : 
our guns and rifles, indeed, are only prized for this portion of their 
work ; the barrels are considered too slight, and incapable of retaining 
the heavy charge which the Sindian always gives his piece. The 
European lock is attached to the Eastern barrel; the best of Joe Man- 
ton’s and Purdy’s guns and rifles, of which sufficient to stock a shop 
have at various times been presented to the Sindian chiefs by the 
British Government, share this mutilating fate. The Sinde match- 
lock is a heavy unwieldy arm; the stock much too light for the great 
weight of the arm, and curiously shaped. One of the Amirs used 
our improved percussion rifles, but he was an exception to the general 
tule, the prejudice being generally decidedly in favour of the native 
weapon. The Sindian sword-blades are large, curved, very sharp, and 
well tempered. The sheath also contains a receptacle for a small knife, 
used for food and other useful purposes. The belts are leather or cloth, 
richly embroidered. Great taste is also displayed in the manufacture of 
the pouches—paraphernalia attached to the waist. Shields are made 
from rhinoceros’ hides, richly embossed with brass or silver, carried over 
the shoulders, or strapped between them. Sindians of all classes, 
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Belooches or Jutts, always travel fully accoutred, the matchlock slung 
across the camel, generally with a red cloth cover : a group thus equipped 
has a very picturesque effect.” — Postans, Personal Observations, 
pp- 103, 104. 


In the more flourishing days of Sinde, Tattah was the seat of 
another very peculiar species of manufacture; we mean wheeled 
carriages, which, though they by no means resembled those turned 
out of Long Acre, were often very handsome things in their way. 
The Tattah carriage consisted of a very singular light body 
poised upon a pair of wheels. The bottom of the vehicle was of 
solid wood covered usually with a rich carpet, and all around 
extended a range of finely-turned pillars, sometimes united by a 
fanciful ivory balustrade, sometimes by a network of leathern 
thongs. The streets being narrow are shaded; a roof was often 
dispensed with in the city; but most persons, when about to 
autilin a journey into the country, were careful to provide 
themselves with a light canopy. 

Another circumstance which may be mentioned as a feature in 
the history of Sindian commerce is the commonness formerly of 
an immense species of waggon constructed as well at Tattah as 
elsewhere. Its wheels, like those in use among the rustics of 
ancient Italy, and commonly to be seen in Ireland at the present 
day, consisted of one piece of wood fashioned like a millstone, 
while the framework of the waggon was of equally solid con- 
struction. As many as 200 of these vehicles, each drawn by five 
pairs of bullocks and attended by four peons or foot soldiers to lift 
them out of deep ruts and hollows, might be seen in one kafila.* 
From this circumstance, notwithstanding the necessity for the 
peons, we may infer that the roads were then in a much better 
condition than they are at present, since in most parts of the 
country, the use of all kinds of carriages has been nearly aban- 


doned. 


“The manufactured productions of Sinde,” says Captain Postans, 
‘are not numerous, and appear to be confined to the passing wants of 
its inhabitants. The natives are particularly ingenious as weavers, 
turners, and artisans, and are noted for a very curious description of 
wooden lacquered work, which has attained for them a high reputation 
throughout India. The articles of this description made at Hyderabad 
have been esteemed as great curiosities even in England; but as a proof 
of the desertion of the workmen, only one is left at the capital capable 
of doing this specimen of purely Sindian invention. The best workmen 
and artificers finding plenty of employment under milder governments, 
emigrate to Bombay and other places, where they produce beautiful 





* Thevenot, Voyages, t. iii, p. 155, &c. 
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ornamental work in wood and ivory, admitting of a comparison with 
that of China. . . . . The looms of Sinde are appropriated to the 
manufacture of various descriptions of coarse silk and cotton cloths, or of 
fabrics half silk and half cotton : for the latter beautiful article the country 
was much celebrated; and of these the Lunghis of Sinde were highl 
estimated, and fashionable at all the courts in India; and Tat 
formerly owed its great reputation to their production ; those of Maltan 
and Bhawulpar have, however, completely superseded the Sinde fabrics, 
and the latter are now comparatively scarce in the country. The coarse 
silk goods, of which there are many sorts, are woven from silks imported 
from China, Persia, and Turkistan, the raw material is prepared and 
dyed in Sinde. Cochineal, madder, and the dyes in general use are 
brought from the north-west. These articles are of inferior quality, 
wanting the gloss which is peculiar to silk fabrics when properly pre- 
pared. Multan and Bhawulpar now supply all the superior descriptions 
of silk manufactured goods consumed in Sinde. No native of any pre- 
tensions to rank is complete in his costume without a waistband of silk, 
always of startling colour and ample dimensions ; the light-coloured caps 
are also of the same materials amongst the rich, and the gaudy chintz and 
cotton of the country are used for very coarse purposes; and for finer 
work the European prepared or spun thread is imported. The cloths 

roduced are in great demand amongst a poor population, who have 
hitherto been able to do little more than clothe themselves in the simplest 
manner. Blue dyed cotton garments are in general use amongst all 
classes. Goats’ hair is woven into coarse clothing for cold weather, and 
ropes and sacks for conveying grain, &c., on camels and asses. Wool 
is moistened and beaten out from pulp into what are called nummuds, 
used as saddle-cloths and carpets. The manufacture of the many- 
coloured caps, worn by the Sindians, is an important feature in native 
handiwork. The most glaring and fancifully tinted silks and cottons 
are employed in the production of this highly prized portion of costume ; 
and the result is a considerable display of taste and diversity of colours. 
Sindian pottery is superior ; water vessels, and a beautiful description of 
glazed coloured tile are produced for the decoration of the domes, mus- 
jids, &ec. The flat, thin bricks used in the ancient tombs near Tattah 

ave been universally admired for their beautiful finish and fine polish. 
Their texture is so hard and close, that the edges of the buildings are as 
perfect and well defined now as when originally erected, though many 
of them date some centuries from their foundation. 

“ Embroidery is beautifully done in leather and cloth by Affghans, 
but the preparation of leather is that for which Sinde is famous, and it 
supplies many foreign markets with its tanned hides ; in these the whole 
country is very rich. Larkhana in Northern Sinde has a very large 
establishment of this sort, and leather is a great and important branch 
of export trade for Sinde for waist belts, arms, and the large boots worn 
by the Mahomedans of rank in travelling. The skin of the kotah-pacha, 
or hog-deer, is used ; for water vessels, that of the goat; and for other 


purposes, ox hides. The bark of the baubul is employed in the tanning 
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process, and the leather of all descriptions is beautifully soft and very 
durable. Sacks of sheep’s or goats’ skin are used to carry water 
throughout the desert tracts of Sinde, and also provide the natives with 
means of crossing the river and its branches. The water is then poured 
off, and the sack being blown up and tied round the stomach, serves to 
buoy the traveller over the turgid stream; on reaching the shore he 
refils the skin, and pursues his journey. Much care is required in 
adjusting the balance nicely ; the body must be exactly in the centre of 
the inflated skin, which is turned with the legs of the beast upwards, 
and strapped to the thighs and shoulders. The slightest deviation 
causes a capsize ; and few, but those well trained, can carry out this 
operation successfully. The chaguls, or leathern water-bottles of Sinde, 
are tastefully ornamented and much valued.”—-Personal Observations, 
&c. pp. 102-107. 

Into a detailed account of the commerce of Sinde our limits 
will not, in the present article, permit us to enter. Under the 
Amirs it had sunk to a very low ebb. The country, ill-governed 
and impoverished, afforded little, save rice and some fow other 
kinds of grain, that could be offered to foreigners in exchange for 
such commodities as they might bring to its ports, and payment in 
specie was in most cases entirely out of the question. When, 
therefore, the agent of the British government spoke in the manu- 
facturing towns of Upper Sinde of the advantages which would 
accrue to their inhabitants from the establishment of a great com- 
mercial mart at Mittun Kot, they laughed, and said it was a good 
joke to suppose that poor people who fed on dhoura could be mas- 
ters of sufficient capital to contemplate any thing beyond the 

rofits of a retail trade. Besides,—and this shows the estimation 
in which the government was held by the people,—they observed, 
that the Amir Al Mourad, from the ignorant jealousy of which 
we have already spoken, would absurdly throw all manner of ob- 
stacles in their way, to prevent them from entering into a foreign 
trade. Precisely the same maxims regulated their policy in what- 
ever related to commerce. Consequently even the transit trade, 
which might of itself have sufficed to enrich Sinde, was rapidly 
dwindling away, and must speedily have been extinguished 
altogether. To avoid the exactions of the Hyderabad rulers, 
merchants and kafilas often preferred the dangerous routes of Be- 
loochistfn, where, if they were sometimes plundered, they, as a 
general rule, paid much less. Still as the Hindi inhabitants had 
no other dependence than the profits of trade, they were con- 
strained to persevere in their dealings, however little they might 
gain by them. No country, moreover, can subsist wholly without 
commerce, and the natural advantages of Sinde are so great, its 
position between the rich regions of Hindustfin and the poorer 
countries towards the west so favourable, that, despite the most 
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alling tyranny and oppression, the merchants and bankers of 
yhikarpur and some other places contrive to become opulent. 

The manufactured articles supplied by Sinde were, it will have 
been seen, neither very rich nor very numerous; but they might, 
under a good government, have been greatly multiplied, and 
sufficed to maintain a large class of merchants and traders. Our 
efforts will now be directed to this subject, and Sinde, under Bri- 
tish rule, will probably attain a degree of commercial prosperity 
greater than it ever knew in the most flourishing periods of its 
history. 

The population of Sinde, which has been calculated at about 
a million, consists of three very distinct classes: the Belooches, 
or military and governing class, by far the least numerous; the 
Jats, or cultivators, who may be regarded as the Helots of Sinde; 
and the Hindis, who duel chiefly in the towns, and are con- 
sidered foreigners, though they manage the whole trade and 
commerce of the country. Sir Henry Pottinger, when he wrote. 
his work on Beloochistin, had formed a very low estimate of the 
character of the Sindians, and in fact of all Asiatics whatsoever. 
His opinion was far too cynical and sweeping to be philoso- 
phical, and the experience of later travellers, who enjoyed greater 
opportunities for observation, may enable us to soften in some 
degree his harsh outline. It is no doubt perfectly true that the 
Orientals are generally in moral character very much inferior to 
Europeans; and it is equally true, that the form of government 
under which for the most part they live, will in some degree ac- 
count for the fact. But how shall we explain their having in 
almost all ages submitted to that form of government? e 
institutions of a people may generally be looked upon as an 
exposition of their moral and intellectual character, since they 
must always bear some analogy to their feelings, tastes, and 
preferences. But not to enter just now into the discussion of 
this intricate question, we may remark, that the government of 
the Amirs appeared quite as tyrannical and oppressive to Sir 
Henry Pottinger thirty-three years age as it did recently, when 
he advised the miuiary occupation of the country. Speaking of 
the worthless character of the Sindians, and endeavouring to ac- 
count for it, he says, 


“ They are avaricious, full of deceit, cruel, ungrateful, and strangers 
to veracity; but, in extenuation of their crimes, it is to be recollected, 
that the present generation has grown up under a government, whose 
extortion, ignorance, and tyranny, is possibly unequalled in the world; 
and that the debasement of the public mind is consequent to the infamy 
of its rulers, seems to be an acknowledged fact in all countries.”— 
Travels in Beloochistan, p. 376. 
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It may be gathered from this writer's own views, put forward 
in his correspondence with the Indian government, that this opi- 
nion was afterwards much modified, since he became, when poli- 
tical resident, attached to the people and country, and pleaded 
their cause, with an earnestness which could only have arisen from 
a conviction of their comparative moral worth. Mr. Masson, too, 
and Captain Eastwick, and Sir Alexander Burnes and Captain 
Postans concur in judging more favourably of the Sindians than 
Pottinger did in 1810, though probably his remarks, even then, 
were intended to apply chiefly to the Belooches, whose cruelty, 
rapacity, and insolence would almost seem to justify his severity. 

The Hindtis of Sinde, descendants chiefly of emigrants from 
the Punjib, and other regions of Northern India, are scattered 
over every part of the land where a rupee is to be made by traffic. 
From the rich bankers of Shikarpir and the influential merchants 
of Karachi, down to the humblest keeper of a tobacco-shop, the 
monopolize every species of trade. Persecuted and habuel, 
despised, and treated most contemptuously, they, like the Jews in 
Europe, find a recompense for all their sufferings in the money 
which they contrive to amass. Not that under the government of 
the Amirs they would put forth the external tokens of wealth aud 
enjoy the respect usually paid to these insignia. On the contrary, 
they were compelled for many reasons to affect a degree of hu- 
mility which, had it been voluntary, might have entitled them to 
some praise. ‘Their dress was mean, their habits were dirty, and 
they in most instances found it necessary to lay aside the preju- 
dices of caste, and to neglect the external observances of their 
religion. To the Hindi, in his own country, the ass bears the 
same relation as the hog to the Mohammedan,—namely, is an un- 
clean beast, which it is defilement even to approach. Nevertheless, 
the Sindian Hindis, abandoning the horse to their haughty mas- 
ters, reconcile themselves to the proscribed quadruped, and whe- 
ther in the costume assigned to them by the rules of caste, or in 
the Mohammedan disguise, which, under certain circumstances, 
they were compelled to adopt, might be seen trotting about from 
town to town and village to village, on the back of an ass. Itis 
common all the world over to depreciate the class of persons who 
devote themselves to the making of money; but they probably dis- 
play, notwithstanding, quite as many virtues as any other large 
section of mankind whatsoever. Industry, at any rate, and fru- 
gality and punctuality im their dealings they are compelled to 
exhibit, in order to command success; and it is remarked of the 
Sindian Hindis, that by whatever other vices their character 
might be disfigured, they were commonly men of much probity in 
business. An anecdote is related by Mr. Masson which, whatever 
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else it may prove, certainly shows the extreme solicitude of the 
Hindi to maintain his credit for probity. 

“ On the bank of the Gaj, Kalikdad made some sales of raisins to 
Hindas of the neighbouring villages, and gave one parcel to a man he 


had never seen before, taking in payment a draft, or order, on a bro- 
ther Hindé at Iné. I asked him i? he might not be deceived. He 
thought it unlikely. . The order given by the Hindé at the 
Gaj river proved worthless on presentation. I was inclined to joke with 
my friend on his a but he was not willing to allow that I had 
reason. ‘There was no Hind4, he said, in Sinde, who would venture 
so egregiously to defraud a Mussulman ; for the penalty would involve 
the forfeiture of his property to ten times the amount of the fraud, and 
his being forcibly made a Tihenasiin This penal regulation seems 
ingeniously framed to protect the Mussulman against the sharper-witted 
Hind&, as well as to increase the number of proselytes to Islam. Ka- 
likdad, however, was right in his estimation, for the Hind@ came willingly 
to Iné with the money. He declared he knew that the order was use- 
less, but feared that had he not given it, the raisins might have been 
refused him.”—Journey in Beloochistan, vol ii., pp. 137, 140. 


The Jats or cultivators of the soil have for many ages made 
profession of Islamism, though they are supposed to have been 
originally Hindtis converted by force. They are, by most writers, 
admitted to be a peaceable, harmless, and industrious people, who 
addict themselves to agriculture and the breeding of cattle. In the 
vast marshy plains commencing on the confines of the Runn in 
Cutch, and extending westward almost to the vicinity of Hyder- 
abad, they rear immense numbers of camels which are thence dis- 
tributed over the whole country as beasts of burden. The Jat, 
indeed, is said to be as inseparable from his camel as the Arab 
from his steed, though we occasionally find him, like his ancestor 
the Hindi, affecting a less elevated though more sacred monture. 


“ These people (the Jats of Kachi), seldom move abroad but on bul- 
locks, and never unless armed. A laughable tendency is excited by the 
sight of a Jat half-naked, for shirt or upper garments are generally dis- 
pensed with; seated on a lean bullock, and formidably armed with 
matchlock, sword, and shield.” —Masson, vol. ii., p. 125. 


The women of this tribe are said to be as distinguished for their 
beauty as for their chastity. This is the more remarkable, as 
they lead laborious lives, joing their husbands and fathers in the 
labours of the field, exposed to the influence of a sultry climate. 
It would seem in general, however, that the air of Sinde is favour- 
able to the development of female beauty, which is scarcely recon- 
cilable with the idea of its unhealthiness; since there is, we believe, 
no well-authenticated instance of handsome women being found 
in an insalubrious country. The Belooch females, indeed, are 
said to preserve, even here, the harsh, coarse features which dis- 
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tinguish them in their native mountains. But if so, the reason 
may be that the race has not been settled sufficiently long in 
Sinde to experience all the softening influences of its atmosphere. 
In the other sections of the population at least, ‘the women are 
distinguished for the regularity of their features, and often for the 
fineness of their complexion. The Nautch-girls frequently, in con- 
junction with the most delicate symmetry of form, exhibit great 
sweetness and beauty of countenance, and have extorted praise 
even from writers little disposed to enthusiasm. The ranks of this 
class of women, always extremely numerous in Hindustiin, are 
almost exclusively recruited from the Mianis, a tribe of fishermen 
inhabiting the creeks and estuaries of the Indus, and the various 
lakes and shects of water which are scattered over the face of the 
country. Like numbers of the lower order of the Chinese, hex 4 
have, for the most part, no other home than their boats whic 
are steered by the women while the men are engaged in fishing. 
A child, on this occasion, may often be seen swinging in an airy 
hammock of network suspended between the mast and rigging of 
the craft. Many hundreds of these light barks float constantly 
hither and thither on the surface of the lake Manchtir amid the 
long feathery tufts of reeds and myriads of white and blue lilies 
which adorn it but render navigation difficult. These people, 
though professing the Mohammedan religion, cherish in common 
with their neighbours abundance of superstitions, apparently little 
in harmony with the stern spirit of Islamism. Dr. Beke found 
recently among the Abyssinians, who make profession of some 
kind of Christianity, certain traces of the worship of the Nile. 
We can scarcely wonder, therefore, that tacitly the Indus should 
be deified by this rude and ignorant people. They see that they 
are blessed with plenty or otherwise, according as its waters are 
abundant or scarce, and therefore in various ways seek to pro- 
pitiate its favour. Among other offerings they kindle occa- 
sionally at night a number of lamps which they bear to the river’s 
edge and launch upon its waters. Being fictile and light, they 
float a while and bespangle the surface of the broad stream, until 
upset by the ripples and breezes, their vitality is absorbed in that 
of the rushing divinity. 

In all Mohammeden countries the habit of pilgrimage more 
or less prevails. We are not surprised, therefore, to find it in 
Sinde, more especially as it may be regarded as a break in that 
monotony to which ignorance and despotism have reduced the 
lives of its inhabitants. Whilst on his journey towards the 
shrine or ziarat which he holds in reverence, the Sindian escapes 
for a moment from the trammels of government. He is engaged 
in what he esteems as an act of piety, and therefore is enabled to 
oppose something like supernatural strength to the force of oppres- 
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sion. In all parts of the country shrines have consequently sprung 
up which attract the devotion of the faithful, though the princip 
places of pilgrimage are Schwan, and an ancient ruined city 
situated near the delta of the Indus. Here may be seen throngs 
of devotees from all parts of Sinde, engaged in prayer or amuse- 
ment, for the Mussulmans generally contrive to unite with their 
devout exercises a large mixture of more culpable practices. 

To the prevalence of the same feeling must we trace that host 
of Faquirs, Saiyads, Hajjis, and other devotees, which almost 
literally deluges the face of the country. The eye in fact only 
turns from one holy man to light upon the visage of another. 
Their presence consequently operates as a tax upon the poor cul- 
tivators and traders who have ultimately to support this as well as 
every other burden. Generally the Faquirs, though making profes- 
sion of devotion, are nothing more than sturdy mendicants, who, 
like the military beggar in Gil Blas, demand your charity at the 
point of the matchlock. ‘They scorn, moreover, for the most part 
to solicit alms on foot, but travel from village to village, and town 
to town, mounted on a bullock or a buffalo, armed with dagger, 
sword, and musket, ready to do battle with as many of the faith- 
ful as exhibit an indisposition to give. Still they fall short of those 
armies of Yoghis that sometimes to the sound of shell trumpets 
and nakdras scour the plains of the Deccan fully armed and ac- 
coutred, robbing, plundering, and sometimes, we believe, proceed- 
ing still further in quest of gentle charity. 

The Belooches, or governing class in Sinde, differ at bottom 
very little from their countrymen in the mountains, though some- 
what lazier and less hospitable. Perhaps, also, as subsisting on 
the labour of others, ie are more insolent and overbearing, 
though everywhere the Belooch exhibits a sufficient amount of 
these qualities. According to some travellers, they were not only 
under the late government complete masters of the country, but 
exercised the most absolute control over the princes themselves. 
But this is affirming toomuch. While living scattered about in 
their different villages they might be said indeed to own no au- 
thority save that of their chiefs; but as these for the most part 
resided in the capital, under the influence and individually in the 
power of the Amirs and their retainers, it was through them al- 
ways possible to act upon the population to the remotest verge of 
the country. The government therefore exercised sufficient con- 
trol even over the Belooches, who in many respects resemble the 
Mamelukes of Egypt, though, when circumstances rendered it 
necessary to call together these armed feudatories, their want of 
discipline, and all ideas of subordination, except to their own 
immediate chiefs, often rendered them formidable to the Talpir 
family. For this reason the Hyderabad rulers always felt the great- 
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est possible reluctance to assemble their forces, and were eager, 
as soon as circumstances afforded them a pretext, to disband them. 
Some indeed have thought, and perhaps not without reason, that 
the late political catastrophe in Sinde was at least precipitated by 
the tumultuous violence of this military class, though they only 
anticipated and outran the desires of their chiefs, the whole 
current of whose policy had long set towards war. 

In their own tandas, or fortified villages, the Belooches lead a 
dirty and disorderly life, herding in the same shed with their 
horses and cattle, though a small corner is always divided off for 
the use of the harem. Their women are commonly supposed to 
possess few charms, and to be dirty and neglected. With respect 
to their personal attractions, as the men themselves have large fine 
eyes and are generally handsome, we must think there exists 
some mistake, because it isa rule from which we believe nature sel- 
dom swerves, that wherever the men possess fine features the women 
exhibit still finer. Dirty, perhaps, they are, to suit the taste of 
their lords, but that they are neglected is wholly inconsistent with 
the undoubted fact that whenever any business of importance is 
to be transacted they are invariably consulted, while their opinion 
is allowed the greatest weight. 


“ The Belooch dress,” says Postans, “is a loose shirt and exceedingly 
wide drawers, after the old Turkish fashion; the former reaching to the 
knees, and, when in full costume, they add a waistband of silk or coloured 
cotton, always of gaudy colours; such is also twisted round the cap 
when travelling. The head is not shaved, as usual with Mohammedans ; 
but the hair, on the cultivation and growth of which, like the Sikhs, 
they are very proud, is twisted into a knot at the top of the head. The 
hill Belooches wear it long over the shoulders, which impazis a very 
wild appearance ; it is never allowed to become gray, but both sexes dye 
it with a preparation of hennah and indigo. After a certain age, Saiyads 
and holy men affect red beards, and the ‘ orange tawny’ is by no 
means uncommon. Saiyads are distinguished also by green garments, 
the colour of the prophet. The turban has been superseded throughout 
Sinde by a cap, which in form looks something like an inverted English 
hat, made of bright-coloured silk or brocade, and is a bad imitation of 
a Persian head-dress. The Belooches are of a dark complexion, hand- 
some features, with fine eyes; prone to corpulency, which is encouraged, 
to a ridiculous extent, as a great mark of beauty. The late head of 
the reigning family, Mir Nasir Khan, was considered the handsomest 
man in the country, and was scarcely able to walk from redundancy of 
flesh, though quite in the prime of life. 

** The dress of Belooch women, in common with that of the country 
generally, is a full petticoat, gathered in at the waist, and trousers, @ 
cloth which covers the bosom, being tied round the neck and under the 
arms, leaving the back exposed ; the head is protected by a loose mantle, 
which is also thrown round the person. The Belooches seldom change 
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their garments, and they are often dyed blue to hide the dirt, and this 
in one of the hottest climates in the East, and among the pretenders 
to a religion in which cleanliness is ordained as a law. 

“ The arms of the Belooches are the matchlock, sword, and shield, 
with a great paraphernalia of pouches, belts, steel, flint, &c. round the 
waist ; in the use of weapons they are very expert, though they pride 
themselves particularly on their skill as swordsmen, always preferring 
hand-to-hand combat, rushing in on their foe under shelter of their 
Jarge shields. The bravery of the Belooches has always been lightly 
esteemed, but although late events have proved, in addition to former 
instances, that they cannot cope with the steady discipline of our troops, 
they have now fairly earned a name for courage, which was not for- 
merly conceded to them; yet your true soldier is seldom a worthless 
pretender, and it is impossible to imagine a greater braggart than a 
Sinde Belooch. 

“‘ The Belooches are expert marksmen, and are trained to arms at an 
early age, but as before observed, they rely on the sword, and on a late 
occasion verified what a former able commentator on the country pre- 
dicted, ‘that their country would derive little military renown if reduced 
to depend on that arm.’ At Miani they threw away their match- 
locks and rushed on the bayonets of our troops. The gallant Sir 
Charles Napier, says in his admirable despatch, ‘ The brave Belooches, 
first discharging their matchlocks and pistols, darted over the bank 
with desperate resolution, but down went their bold and skilful swords- 
men under the superior power of the musket and bayonet.’ No man of 
any rank, and no Belooch in Sinde, is considered dressed without his 
sword ; it is as necessary a portion of his costume as his cap or turban. 
They are very expert at the bow, and a blunt description of arrow, 
which they he transversely and with unerring aim, knocking down 
small game with the precision of a good shot handling a fowling- 
piece.” —Personal Observations, pp. 45—47. 

In the Amirs themselves the Belooch character may be sup- - 
posed to have exhibited itself to the greatest advantage, since 
whatever development it is susceptible of under such a form of 
civilization, it probably attained in them. They were a strange 
compound of refinement and rudeness, exhibiting gentleness 
under one aspect, and extreme roughness and insolence under 
another. Their intellectual and moral qualities, however, have 
by no writer been well described. Little care has been hitherto 
bestowed on the cultivation of their understandings. They pos- 
sessed hardly any thing of that kind of knowledge which we de- 
nominate useful; had scarcely read, and certainly had never 
studied, the history of their own country, though, like most idle 
persons in the East, they appear to have formed some slight 
acquaintance with the voluptuous and dreamy poets of Persia. 
Probably, could we get at their interior scheme of thought, we 
should find that they resemble strongly the oriental princes de- 
scribed in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Like them, at any rate, they 
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sought for happiness in the excitement of the chase, and under 
the influence of certain romantic ideas, the precise force of which 
we are unable to comprehend: instead of seeking to render their 
capital impregnable, they erected solitary fortresses far in the 
desert, where they deposited their treasures, and in which, on an 
emergency, they might place their wives and children. The 
secret of these places they preserved with the most jealous solici- 
tude. No foreigner, during the existence of the Belooch govern- 
ment, was ever suffered to behold the interior of the fortress of 
Deejee; and so thick a veil of mystery was spread over Emaun 
Ghur, that its very site was for ie most part unknown even to 
the natives, and still, we believe, remains unmarked on any map. 
From these circumstances alone the character of their rule might 
be conjectured. They acted under the influence of intense selfish- 
ness, which rendered them absolutely blind to every thing save 
their own pleasures and their own authority. 

Among their enjoyments, which were necessarily few beyond 
those derived from the senses, we must reckon the indulgence of 
the spirit of intrigue, which led them to keep up a secret cor- 
respondence with Persia, with the Sirdars of Coachdien, with 
Dost Mohammed, and latterly even with the Mahardjah or his 
instruments. The constant passing to and fro of kasids, or 
couriers, the reception and entertamment of adventurers, the 
arrival and departure of foreign princes in disguise, or of vaga- 
bonds masquerading as princes, their dread of absorption in the 
English empire, and the force of their evil destiny, which led 
them to adopt the very policy best calculated to hasten that pro- 
cess—all these circumstances, we say, tended at least to diversify 
the latter hours of the political existence of the Amirs. In the rules 
of etiquette by which their durbars were regulated, it is difficult 
to determine exactly at what they aimed, there was so extra- 
ordinary a display of rudeness and magnificence, of familiar pre- 
sumption on the part of their retainers, and splendour on the 


part of the princes. We shall borrow a description of the scene 
from an eyewitness. 


“* On the arrival of a visiter (at Hyderabad) he was met at some dis- 
tance from the fort by a Pesh Khidmut, an advanced guard of forty or 
fifty horse and foot men, fully armed and accoutred, the leading indivi- 
duals of whom were personal friends or servants of the various Amirs, 
deputed to give the welcome in their master’s name and for him, 
etiquette precluding the Amirs themselves coming out unless to meet an 
equal. The rank of the persons deputed, depended on that of the visi- 
ter, and was regulated accordingly. On first descrying the stranger in 
his escort, a tumultuous rush, as if for some violent purpose, was made 
by the Sindians towards him; horses were put to the spur, and footmen 
ran to keep pace; the senior representative, followed by those of the 
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other Amirs crowding round the visiter, and seizing his hand, nearly 
tore him from his saddle, with rude but hearty inquiries for his health ; 
after the usual circuitous method of Sindian salutation, following it up 
with an express message of inquiry and solicitation, from their highnesses, 
individually. 

“ This preliminary ceremony being completed (and it occupied some 
considerable time, for a single interchange of salutations is not 
speedily completed in Sinde, and on this occasion there were half a dozen 
to receive and answer), the escort was formed to return, and the visiter 
placed in the middle, his steed being nearly borne down by the press 
around him, and woe betide him if he were not mounted on a quiet 
beast, for kicks would then shower round his legs thick as hail ; no remon- 
strance or request ‘ to be allowed a little more room,’ ‘to take care of 
his horse,’ &c., were for a moment heeded, but would only have induced 
additional persecution in the shape of additional pressure, and more 
inquiries after health and comfort! thus jostling, shouting, and halloo- 
ing, the fort and narrow entrances to the drawbridge was gained, when 
the escort was again swelled by additional followers. The senior Amir 
demanded the first interview, and opposite his divan or hall of audience 
the visiter was stopped; fifty obsequious retainers held the stirrup and 
assisted to alight, whilst as many ‘ Bismillahs’ were breathed out on the 
foot touching the ground ; here it was necessary to pause for a moment, 
to arrange the order of entrance to the royal presence. A certain num- 
ber of men of rank being at the door, one took hold of the stranger’s 
hand, who, divesting his feet of shoes or boots, (the feet cannot be 
covered beyond the threshold of any dwelling in the East,) was ushered 
into a large square room, wholly bare of furniture, except a large 
charpai or ottoman covered with rich velvet or brocade cushions, Per- 
sian — being spread around it ; on the former reclined the Amir 
in full dress or otherwise, as the case might be, whilst the whole room 
was crowded with chiefs, ministers, servants, and armed retainers of 
every degree ; those of higher rank being nearest the Amirs, and enjoy- 
ing the exclusive privilege of occupying the carpet. 

“‘ On the entrance of the guest all rose, and the usual form of in- 
quiry and solicitation, coupled with an embrace, being interchanged 
with the Amir, was repeated by all in his vicinity ; and as their high- 
nesses, and the Belooches generally are very omdat the hugging was 
not always of the most pleasant kind! Conversation then commenced, 
the guest being accommodated with a chair as a post of honour. The 
studied attention to the slightest word or gesture of the Amir was, on 
these occasions, strikingly evinced by his rude followers: if a fold of 
his garment were displaced, a dozen hands adjusted it; if in want of a 


word to render the conversation glib, it was abundantly supplied ; every 
movement was accompanied by a ‘ Bismillah,’ and every eye directed to 
the chief, whose slightest gesture was instantly obeyed; and although 
the Amir might be in undress himself, no one of those about him was 
in other than in the full costume of their country. 

“ On state occasions or visits of ceremony, the sword, shield, and 
full panoply was adopted by the Amirs, and the British authorities 
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always observed the same etiquette. The murder of Bijar Khan before 
described was made a pretext for requiring the gentlemen who formed 
the first mission to the Talpir chiefs to appear in durbar unarmed, a 
request which of course could not be complied with. Politeness pecu- 
liar to the East was carried in the Sinde durbars to a ridiculous extent 
during any pause in the conversation: the chief invariably supplied the 
hiatus by an inquiry after the health of his guest, putting his hands 
together and ejaculating ‘ Khoosh !’ and if the stranger’s eye wandering 
over the assembled retainers caught that of any of the men of rank, he 
felt himself bound to perform the same ceremony immediately: these 
constant questions on the same topic became at last almost ridiculous, but 
were made with so much of at least apparent sincerity of manner, that 
they became pleasing. However important the subject first discussed 
with an Amir, though generally the topics were commonplace, it ordi- 
narily terminated in the all-engrossing subject of sport, and the latest 
and next intended visit to the Shikargah; the greatest proof of the high 
estimation in which a guest was held being an invitation to partake 
in this royal pastime. The Amir himself gave the signal for breaking 
up the conference, as is usual in the East for a superior; and honour was 
shown to the visiter by his highness accompanying him to the border of the 
carpet, when the ‘ Khuda hafiz,’ or ‘ God protect you,’ was interchanged. 

“ Each Amir had his own divan and establishment, and observing 
only the strictest etiquette of visiting each according to seniority, (for 
any departure from this would have been deemed a slight,) the same 
ceremony obtained with each. On occasions only of discussing matters 
of state importance affecting the national weal, did the Amirs meet 
together in durbar, and they then collectively represented the country 
over which they ruled. On quitting the fort, the same escort as 
formerly was provided, and a portion even accompanied the visiter to 
his own home, the rest only returning when expressly directed to do so. 
On visits of ceremony, presents were always interchanged, but on ordinary 
occasions the guest was supplied with edibles, generally in the shape of 
large trays of sweetmeats for himself and his attendants. Envoys to the 
court were fed, with all their retainers, for the whole time of their sojourn. 

“‘ The rude hospitality and kind weleome shown on these occasions 
of an ordinary visit, seem very characteristic of Sindian manners. The 
court showed nothing of the refinement of the East elsewhere observed, 
and the group of wild Belooches and military mercenaries, from every 
quarter, which made up the scene, reminded the stranger that he was 
amongst a people of primitive manners, and chiefs who ruled as a 
military feudalism. The untractable demeanour and uncouth bearing of 
the Belooches occasionally burst out even in the royal presence; for 
though devoted to their leaders, these barbarous people do not always 
show their respect outwardly; and the Hyderabad durbar often pre- 
sented a strange scene of disorder and tumultuous uproar, incidental to 
its wild attendants, aided not a little by the discordant screaming of 
Nautch-women, with their accompanying din of drum and cymbal, mar- 
shalled in a corner of the hall by fat Abyssinian eunuchs.”— Postans’s 
Personal Observations, pp. 200—205. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Kunstwerke und Kiinstler in Deutschland. Erster Theil. Kiinstler 
und Kunstwerke im Erzgebirge und in Franken. (Works of Art 
and Artistsin Germany. First Part. The Erz Mountains and Fran- 
conia.) By Dr. G. F. Waacen. Leipzig. 1843. 

Ueber die Stellung welche der Baukunst, der Bildhauerei und Malerei 
unter den Mitteln Menschlicher Bildung zukommt. (On the Posi- 
tion which belongs to Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, in manly 
Education. A Lecture delivered before the Scientific Union of Berlin.) 
By Dr. Waacen. Leipzig. 1843. 


Tue first of these works consists of letters written by the worthy director 
of the Royal Museum at Berlin to an intimate friend (the amiable Frau 
Directorinn probably), and bid fair to extend over many hundreds of 
sheets of paper. Some of the letters are eighty pages long; some, mere 
brief billets, such as vigorous German writers and friends can throw off 
at intervals of business or pleasure, do not extend beyond five-and-twenty 
pages ; indeed the doctor is a pattern for husbands at least, whose affec- 
tionate spouses never find correspondence too Jong, or any matter con- 
cerning the beloved object, uninteresting. 

But the public cannot be expected to have that tender sympathy which 
exists in the conjugal bosom, and if those who are attracted by the title 
of the book expect to find in it a notice of art and artists in Germany, they 
will be sadly disappointed by the contents of the Waagenish letters. There 
are but seven letters in the four hundred pages ; these letters only describe 
works of art and artists in the Erz Mountains and Frankonia—but a very 
small part of the German map; and by the time the catalogue is con- 
cluded, Mrs. Waagen will have been made to peruse more letters than 
fall jo the share of most wives. About artists of the present day the 
doctor says extremely little; they do not perhaps haunt the districts 
through which he had passed: on the other hand, arriving at Dresden, 
he tells us of the amiability of his friend Tieck and his friend Bischof; 
at Annaberg cousin Ziircher gives the doctor the heartiest reception, 
and an ‘exemplary’ bed to lie on; at Wiesenbad he encounters Mr. 
Eisenstiick, a man of most polished forms, as also the venerable father 
of Oberzollinspektor Frege, who once kept a school; while at Schnee , 
the hospitable and love-worthy Mr. Thilo shows him a handsome 
manufactory. He has some smart descriptions of radicals and fat fellows 
smoking pipes in the diligence, with both of which sort of persons the 
Berlin-royal-picture-gallery-director, Doctor Waagen, is prodigiously 
discontent. In these feelings dnd incidents, as we have said, his amiable 
lady will have much interest, and will be charmed to think that her 
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doctor, on quitting the odious radicals and smoke of the post-wagon, 
should be handed over to cousin Ziircher’s hospitality and exemplary 
bed, and to the urbanity of Herr Frege and Herr Thilo. But the heart- 
less European world will not care for these little domestic joys and sorrows 
which move the soft heart of Mrs. Waagen. 

By far the greater part of the letters, however, are devoted to the 
consideration of the works of art which the doctor saw; and over these 
disquisitions, even Mrs. Waagen herself must have grown somewhat 
weary. The doctor’s criticisms are extremely curt and dry—as thus: ‘No. 
19. Henry de Bles. A Royal Suite. In the late mannered time of the 
master : the figures too long, and the colours cold. No. 20. The Crown- 
ing of the Virgin. Gold-ground. In form and colour like No. 8, but 
much weaker and more faded.’—Such criticisms go on for many scores 
of pages, and it is manifest that the most brilliant imagination, or the 
tenderest sympathy in the world cannot extract from the above descrip- 
tion, any thing by which to form an idea of the painter and paintings. 

Ever and anon, one lights upon some curious little passage illustrative 
of manners and thoughts in the middle ages—as for instance, 


“ The most peculiar objects in the church are, however, a collection of a 
hundred figures in relief. The ten first on either side the choir represent the 
ages of the two sexes, from the tenth to the hundredth year. Among the men 
each age is characterized by a four-footed beast, among the women by a bird, 
of which the appropriation is often very clever. The animals are figures upon 
shields by the side of the men’s and women’s figures. By the man at 10 years 
old is a calf, at 20 a buck, at 30 an ox, at 40 a lion, at 50a fox, at 60 a wolf, 
at 70 adog, at 80a cat, at 90 an ass, and at 100 death. The wolf must re- 
present the rapacity, the hound the fidelity, the cat the slyness, and the ass 
the dulness of old age: the other emblems are clear. The women are repre- 
sented by the quail at 10, the dove at 20, the pie at 30, the peacock at 40, the 
hen at 50, the goose at 60, the vulture at 70, the owl at 80, the bat at 90, and 
by death finally at 100. Here the old German, however, speaks honestly out 
in a way which, it must be confessed, is any thing but gallant: and the appear- 
ance of these figures in a church, and close by figures of holy writ, shows how 
our ancestors were wont to mingle jest and earnest. Next to the women is 
represented a man with a scroll having the inscription, ‘ 1499 ist gelegt das 
Fundament 1525 ist das Werk vollendt.’ . . . . In the lunette Saint Anne is 
represented looking very cross in order to keep the holy child, who is sup- 
ported by the Virgin, from running towards her. Of the six surroundiffg an- 
gels two are bringing forward meat and drink with a great deal of comic jovia- 
lity. In the arches are angels swinging censers, their wings and floating dra- 
peries cleverly filling up the space. On one side of the lower half-centre of 
— door is a comic angel playing at ball, and another with a ram on his 
head.” 

But these are exceedingly rare—and the trouble vast to the luckless 
reader of the volume. 

At Schwabach, at Dinkelsbiihl, at Pommersfelden, and other famous 
cities of which the churches are described, the work will create a little 
interest. And when he has accomplished his scores of volumes, the 
doctor's labours may serve to guide collectors and amateurs. The 
English artist may then profit by them (if, by a wondrous exception to the 
rule, he should happen to know any language but his own), and the gist 
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of the doctor’s remarks will no doubt be incorporated into Murray’s all- 
devouring Guide-books. 

But the book has no right to the name it has taken; a Royal Aca- 
demy Catalogue might just as well appear under the title of Art and 
Artists in England. 

If the above work may be found useful to some artists and amateurs 
in Germany, so much at least cannot be said of the second work named 
at the inal of this notice,—a lecture read by Doctor Waagen to the 
Berlin Scientific Association. That well-known distich of the Latin 
Grammar which is so much admired by members of parliament, and 
which states, that ‘the learning of the ingenuous arts softens the man- 
ners and mitigates their ferocity’—is the doctor's theme. He does not 
in the least settle the question which has given a title to his pamphlet. 
No person who reads, or hears him, can tell what position painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, ought to occupy among the mean of manly 
education: but the doctor contents himself pretty much with asserting 
that their origin is ancient, their effects pleasing and beneficial; that in 
Greece the fine arts were held in high estimation; that after a period 
of comparative barbarism, Christian art arose in the middle age; that 
the world, and especially Berlin, is much interested in art, and the motto 
is ‘ FORWARDS.’ 

The notable piece finishes with a panegyric on the virtue and en- 
lightenment of the King of Prussia, who is about to administer to the 
SPIRITUAL WANT (the capitals are the doctor’s) of the people. 
That it is His Majesty's will, cries the Museum-keeper, to advance 
painting in its monumental meaning, (which has hitherto, with a few 
exceptions, failed among us from want of space,) is proved by his call- 
ing the great master Cornelius among us —All other Art-threads which 
the death of his late blessed majesty broke asunder, are now begun 
to be spun anew, &c. &c. The worthy director while he has one eye 
to art, has evidently another to business, or gratitude if we will—but 
these royal compliments are apt to cloy upon the English stomach. 

Two years since it was our good fortune to hear a most eloquent 
speech delivered by a Prussian doctor, upon his majesty’s birthday— 
he called upon all his guests to support him to a man—he allowed 
his feelings to overpower him in the most approved fashion: ‘ Long live 
the king,’ said he; who will not empty a bumper to a toast so holy ?— 
and so Doctor S of the Wasserheil-Anstalt of Marienberg nobly 
tossed off a sparkling bumper—of water. The Waagenish liquor is a 
little muddy, but not much stronger. 








France. Her Governmental, Administrative, and Social Organization, 
Exposed and Considered, in its Principles, in its Working, and in 
its Results. London: Madden and Co. 1844. 


Tue author of this important and opportune work chooses, for prudential 
reasons, to conceal his name. Whoever he be, he has done his country 
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good service by this complete anatomy of a hateful system, for which 
certain Englishmen would fain extinguish the last trace of the free and 
ennobling institutions of our own Alfred. They call on us to admire 
and imitate the perfect symmetry, the scientific construction and effi- 
ciency of an administrative system, established by whom? By a mili- 
tary ant by Napoleon! And by whom perfected? By the political 
swindlers, ‘the cutpurses of the empire and the rule,’ who for thirteen 
years have kept their heels on the necks, and their hands in the pockets 
of the Sail people. It is for such a slave-making machinery as 
this, that deforming reformers of all denominations, of all the colours 
in the political spectrum, would have us forego those principles that 
have been for a thousand years the quickening spirit of England’s free- 
dom. To nothing is England more largely indebted for the proud 
position she has long main‘ained among the nations, than to the popu- 
lar and local character of the institutions bequeathed us by our Saxon 
forefathers. The happy sagacity of their instincts taught them to pro- 
vide against the tyrannous influences of centralization: the great aim 
and end of all their legislation was to obtain the willing and reasonable 
obedience of the freeman to laws he had himself been instrumental in 
enacting or sanctioning, and to magistrates and officers he had a share 
in controlling. These are principles befitting 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain. 


If we suffer ourselves to be cajoled into adopting the French system, 
then will England become, what France now is, a land overspread to 
its remotest corners with a filthy net, in the focus of whose converging 
rays sits a great spider, ‘cunning and fierce,—mixture abhorred ; 
it will be a huge jail, like Jeremy Bentham’s Panopticon, with a for- 
tified city in the centre, occupied by the head jailer and his men. 

It is to warn his countrymen against the approaches of such a catas- 
trophe, that the author drew up the masterly picture before us, ‘ of that 
administrative engine of 900,000 officials, and 500,000 muskets’ power, 
which drains France, and corrupts, enslaves, and crushes her people.’ 
The following extract cannot fail to beget in every reader a desire for 
more detailed information upon so important a subject : 


“ According to the financial measures proposed in last April 
by the English chancellor of the Exchequer, the expendi- 
ture for the year was fixed at . . = . . £50,222,000 

“The charges on the Consolidated Fund, are . - 81,820,000 





“So that there remains, for maintaining the army and the navy, 








and for carrying on the government . £18,402,000 
“‘ In France the yearly expenditure according to the last budget, 

was fixedat . " i i ‘ ‘a : ‘ - £52,462,124 
**The charges on the Consolidated Fund (public debt and dona- 

tions) are ‘ ‘ . . ‘ J 15,200,000 


“ For the army and the navy, and the administration i . £387,262,124 
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“ From this statement it results that the expenses of the French government 
are more than double those of the British. This might be enough to deter 
any one from advocating the French administrative system, and from support- 
ing its introduction into this country; but it is not enough to enable my 
readers to judge correctly of the cost of that administration; and I must 
therefore go further on with my statement. 

“ The total expenditure for the army and the navy, and for the ordnance in 
England, has been fixed, by the forementioned budget, at 15,467,000/. : so 
that there remains but 2,935,000/. for carrying on the government and the 
administration of the country. 

“ The estimates of the expenditure for the army and the navy, in France, 
are set down in the last presented budget, at 18,800,000/.; and consequently 
the cost of the civil administration of the country is 18,462,124/. ; that is to 
say, six times as much as the same kind of expenditure in England. 

“I do not know what is at present the number of persons employed and 
paid by the British government; but in 1835 it was, in the whole, 23,578/., 
and the amount of the salaries was 2,786,278/. ; while the registered electors 
are above 900,000. Ifthe influence exercised over the British people in the 
elections is notoriously great and corrupting, what must be the case in France, 
with 180,000 electors only, and with 500,000 paid offices at the disposal of 
the king and his ministers ; and so artfully graduated with regard either to 
rank or to emoluments, that the holders of ~ he always have a strong tendency 
to tyranny and subserviency ? 

“The emoluments of all these offices vary from 12/. to 2000/. a year ;* so that 
bribery and corruption may work in all classes of the people. About 500 of 
these officers receive a salary of 800/. a year, or more, and most of them are 
either peers or deputies, or near relations of those legislators. There are 
about 18,500 places, the emoluments of which are from 120/. to 800/., which 
fall to the share of the deputies and the influential electors in the depart- 
ments. 80,000 offices with salaries under 120/., but above 60/. are for the 
most part bestowed on the principal electors, as an inducement to, or a re- 
ward for, electoral services ; and all the other offices are given to the poorer 
electors, or to their relations and their friends. Under such circumstances 
one must wonder, not at the servility of the French legislative bodies, but 
at the existence of any opposition to a government exercising so vast a 
patronage. 

“The worst of all tyrannies is that which is exercised under legal forms, 
with the appearance of a free constitution, and the sanction of the legislative 
bodies. Such is the case in France. Neither of the chambers represents the 
— The peers are appointed by the government, and represent the 

ing and the different coteries which promoted them to the peerage when in 
power. As to the deputies, they are the nominees and representatives of 
public functionaries, and in great part public functionaries themselves, or 
aspiring to public functions. It cannot be otherwise. The number of elec- 
tors in France is under 200,000, while the number of public functions at the 
disposal of, and paid by, the government is, as I have said before, 500,000. 
It follows, that the government, by disposing of all the offices in favour only 
of the electors and their families, have always in their power the means of 
securing the majority in the electoral colleges. It is not only on the 500,000 





* This refers only to the general class of officials, and does not include the 
ministers, the envoys, the residents, plenipotentiaries, and ambassadors, who re- 
ceive from three thousand to sixteen thousand pounds a year; and those well-paid 
diplomatists are ignorant of the negotiations carried on till their conclusion, or 
sign treaties which afterwards cannot be ratified. 
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holders of office that the government can rely in electoral contests, but also 
on an equal number of expectants for those same offices, whose principal 
qualification must be subserviency.” 


But this is not all. Besides the holders of offices paid by the govern- 
ment, there are other unpaid officials, who derive indirect emoluments 
from their offices or monopolies. The result is that the government 
has at its disposal 932,000 paid or unpaid officials and dependants, with 
400,000 soldiers and gendarmes ; and 60,000 marines. Total 1,392,000. 
This force the author justly entitles the 7 of occupation. It is more 
than five times the number of the Franks who made the four successive 
invasions in Gaul, and who for fourteen centuries kept possession of the 
country as lords and owners of the soil and of the inhabitants. Such is 
the general statement of the case which the author elucidates in all its 
details ; and, 

most invectively he pierces through 
The body of the country, city, court. 


Going through all the branches of the administration seriatim, he 
shows that the ministries of the interior and justice tend only to 
enslave and oppress the people :—the ministry of public instruction 
tends to keep the people in ignorance, or to teach errors :—the ministry 
of finance absorbs all the resources of the country :—the ministry of 
agriculture and trade, trammels agriculture, manufactures, and trade :— 
the ministry of public works is an obstacle to, or a cause of failure in, the 
execution of public works :—the ministry of marine, which has cost the 
country 90,000,000/. sterling, during the last thirteen years, has given 
the French nation nothing in return; unless conquering the Marquesas 
islands, and compelling the Queen of Tahiti to submit to the protec- 
tion of France, be considered benefits equivalent to such an expenditure: 
—the ministry of war boasts of more memorable services ; almost all 
the principal towns of France have been attacked, captured, and partially 
pillaged by a French army, for resisting the administrative despotism, 
and maintaining their rights; Paris and Lyon have each twice pre- 
sented the spectacle of a stormed city, under the reign of the citizen 
king:—lastly, as to the French foreign office, in the thirteenth year of 
its royal manager's reign, ‘after having in turn employed in the direc- 
tion of his foreign relations, Talleyrand, Molé, Sebastiani, de Broglie, 
Thiers, Soult, and Guizot, France has not a single political, or even 
commercial alliance with any nation or government in the whole 
world.’ 

The work before us, and ‘Louis Blanc’s History of Ten Years,’ a 
translation of which is now in course of publication, should be read in 
conjunction with each other. They are distinct in design and manner of 
execution, and are the productions of men differing in country, and, as 
it seems to us, widely differing in habits of thought. When we find 
them, then, arriving at analogous results by very different routes, we 
are constrained to admit the strong probability of their conclusions. 
The two works together will let in a flood of light on what has hitherto 
been a very dark corner of the public mind in England. 
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Im Gebirg und auf den Gletschern. (On the Mountain and upon the 
Glaciers.) By C. Voar. Soleure, Jent and Gassman. 1843. 


Ir the countenance be sometimes an index to the mind, then so is 
the title of a book occasionally indicative of its character. Nothing 
can be more fantastical and finical than the title of this work, excepting 
the contents of the volume itself. There is something amusing in the 
brisk vivacity of a Frenchman, in the solemn gravity of a Spaniard, 
in the broad buffoonery of a Neapolitan, in the Capelli swagger and 
ready wit of an Irishman, in the bashful sensitiveness of the simple 
Scotch, never pushing themselves forward to do even the work for which 
they are best fitted—but what can be at once more deplorable and dis- 
mal than to encounter a German Swiss turned caper-master, to find him 
curvetting, pirouetting, and prancing most unreasonably, and endea- 
vouring to show off in a light and flashy _ when the man is not 
only essentially dull and lumpish, too often the sin of his race and na- 
tion, but pert, pragmatical, and conceited to boot. 

This volume consists of more than 250 pages, occupying a quantity 
of paper, abundantly sufficient to describe, Heaven knows, not only the 
mountains, but the valleys, and towns, and agriculture, and manu- 
factures of Switzerland ; yet instead of describing either the towns, or the 
manufactures, or the agriculture of his country, M. Vogt perpetually 
thrusts forward, with painful prominency, the personal pronoun, and 
talks of his own sensations, of his own feelings, his sympathies, wishes, 
pursuits, &c. There is a preface or dedication of eight pages to a 
Frau, H. V., a lady nearly connected with the author, written in no 
very good taste ; and we cannot help saying, the words he puts into 
the mouth of this lady convey a grave but well merited rebuke. ‘ Lieber 
Gott, Karl, Sie hatten besser gethan, hinter Fischen und Kroten 
sitzen zu bleiben, als sich mit Schéngeistereien die Zeit zu vertreiben. 
Lest, however, we should be supposed to speak too harshly of the 
book, we present our readers with the following remarks on Interla- 
chen, a place well known to most travelled English, and which, from 
the beauty of its situation, its cheapness, and its position in reference 
to the Jungfrau, may be said to be the head-quarters of the tens of 
thousands of English who, between the months of July and October, 
annually migrate from these shores. But to the extract touching In- 
terlachen. Here it is : 


“T love to sit and dream in the shade of the nut-trees. I love to see the 
sun when he rises beyond the far-off mountains, and salutes the lake of 
Brientz with the red early rays of his fond morning smiles. And in evening 
I love to hide myself in the elder-bushes along the shore, to bathe myself in 
the blue waves of the lake of Thun, and to bow my last salutations to the 
King of the Firmament ere he sinks down to his far-off home. I hardly 
know what I would wish above this. To stroll in the beech forests, to 
climb the rocks, to slide down its steep declivities after butterflies, to 
chase them round and round the lake, to be again a boy, and with childish 
simplicity to fling myself in the arms of Mother Nature. The crowded air- 
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less streets oppress my breast, the heavy roofs lay squash-wise on my head— 
to the open plains then! to liberty strides every fibre in my whole body ; 
cries every breath of my oppressed spirit. Out I stroll on the green free 
sward with heavy head and still heavier heart, wishing to ease both. 

“ Heart! what dost thou desire? Buttered cracknels or electuary? De- 
sirest thou mountains? There hast thon the Jungfrau in the rosy radiancy 
of the setting sun, which one of thy Bernese friends has lately pointed out in 
his pocket-book as worth the seeing. Will’st thou, dales or valleys? Go 
then into the little valley of the Bédeli, into the nut-groves, contemplate the 
peasants’ cottages, and the pretty servant-girls who peep out and forget not 
to nod at you. Surely you will return that salute. Will’st thou on the water 
go? Take then yon skiff, and let thyself be rocked on the bosoms of Thun’s 
lake, and when thou hast had enough of the blue waves, thou can’st vary thy 
pleasurable amusement, for the billows of Brientz are every one of them 
green-coloured.” 


After reading this precious tomfoolery, our readers will doubtless 
exclaim with Lessing. ‘ Welch ein Kopf! Ohne Gehirn und mit 
einem offenen Munde! Sollte das nicht der Kopf eines Schwatzers 
gewesen seyn 2” 





Rapport sur les Travaux du Conseil de la Société Asiatique pendant 
P Année 1841. Paris. 1842. 

Rapport annuel fait a la Société Asiatique dans la Séance générale du 
30 Mai, 1843. Par M. J. Mount, Secrétaire adjoint de la Société. 
Paris. 1843. 


THEsE reports contain a summary review of whatever was published, in 
any part of the world, during the years 1841 and 1842, by the oriental 
scholars of Christendom. We have selected from the more recent of 
these reports the following extract, thinking it calculated to interest the 
general reader. M. Mohl, the author of the report, was formerly, we 
believe, professor of Chinese in the university of Tiibingen, and, for 
aught we know, may beso still. His remarks have, therefore, the more 
weight, as proceeding from a man who speaks on the subject of his own 
special studies: 

“ Chinese literature has suddenly acquired, through the political events of 
Jast year, an importance it had never before possessed in the eyes of Europe ; 
or rather those events have awakened the curiosity of the public, and for a 
moment startled it from the apathy with which it had till then regarded a sub- 
ject, that so little deserved to be treated with such indifference. For what 
study can have stronger claims to interest a cultivated mind, than that of a 
literature formed apart from all those influences, under which other nations 
have successively modified their ideas; a literature, immense, embracing all 
the branches of human knowledge, dealing with facts of every kind, and con- 
taining the result of the experience of an ancient, innumerable, and indefati- 
gable people; a literature, in fine, which is, for half the human race, what all 
the others put together are for the other half. It is incomprehensible that 
Europeans should so long have neglected the study of Chinese civilization, 
which is, so to speak, the second face of humanity, and which, by its resem- 
blances as well as by its contrasts, may aid us clearly to understand how much 
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is fortuitous‘and accidental, and how much is necessary, in the social and moral 
phenomena around us. The jesuits succeeded for some time in fixing the at- 
tention of reflecting men on China; but when they had lost all hope of con- 
verting that empire, there ensued a relapse into the old indifference ; and if 
we would know how intense that was, we have but to read Rémusat’s ‘ Mélanges 
posthumes d’Histoire et de Littérature Orientales.’ Paris, 1843; published 
under the auspices of the French government. It is curious to see to what 
shifts so subtle and so elegant a mind was driven in order to combat absurd 
prejudices. He deems himself almost obliged to prove that those who founded 
the greatest empire the world has ever known, were men and not apes. He 
makes it his business before all things to show in what points the Chinese re- 
semble us, and hardly does he dare to pronounce the name of Chinese litera- 
ture, for fear of exciting the derision of the vulgar. Matters are no longer 
quite at that point in our day, and no one has more contributed than M. 
musat himself to the progress made by public opinion in this respect : but we 
are still far from attaching to the subject the importance it will one day possess, 
and that probably at no distant date: for the multiplication of European 
counting-houses in China, the opening of a greater number of ports to foreign 
commerce, and events which may easily be foreseen, will soon compel even 
the most listless to interest themselves about a nation become the object of so 
eo commercial, and political enterprises.” . . . . 

“ The schools which the English have founded all round China, wherever 
the number of the Chinese population admitted of their establishment, as at 
Penang, Malacca, Batavia, Macao, and Hongkong, are deservedly objects of 
the highest interest. The pupils are taught both the Chinese letters accord- 
ing to the method of their own country, and the English letters according to 
the European system : in this way there is trained up a class of men, who are 
naturally destined to serve as intermediaries between the two civilizations, 
A pupil of the Malacca college has given an agreeable specimen of the acquire- 
ments he has derived from his sojourn in the establishment, in an English 
translation of a Chinese romance, entitled ‘The Rambles of the Emperor 
Ching-tih in Keang-nan,’ (2 vols., Longman and Co, London, 1843). The 
book belongs to a class of literature to which it is rather difficult to give a de- 
signation ; it is not a history, for the incidents related are in a great measure 
invented ; it is not a romance, for the basis and the frame-work of the narra- 
tive are historical: it is a sort of historical romance. The author has taken 
for his subject the troubles excited by the intrigues of the eunuchs during the 
youth of the Emperor Ching-tih ; and his real object seems to have been to 
celebrate the power and the virtues of the magicians of the sect of the Tao-sse, 
in whom the lower classes believe to this day in China. The work, like all 
others of its kind, contain some traits of manners, which must be welcome to 
any one desirous of becoming acquainted with the moral condition of the Chi- 
nese empire, and which the author lets fall almost unconsciously ; but I think 
that a better selection might have been made from amongst the great number 
of similar works. There is not much fineness of touch in the portraiture of 
the characters ; the web of the story is rather coarse-spun, and the miracles 
performed by the magicians, good and bad, seem to be narrated only for 
the amusement of children, so that it would not be fair to judge of the 
historical romances of the Chinese from this specimen. We shall soon be 
enabled to form a better idea of them, through the translation of the oldest 
and most celebrated work of this kind, the ‘ History of the Three King- 
doms,’ which treats of the troubles and convulsions of the Chinese empire, 
from the revolt of the yellow caps, a.v. 170, to the accession of the Tsin dy- 
nasty, a.D. 264. This history had been written by Tchin-tcheou, under the 
Tsin themselves, in the grave style of the imperial annals. But when the 
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popular literature began to be formed in the thirteenth century, a great writer, 
Lo-kouang-tchong, took up the subject, developed it, added episodes to it, 
and worked it up into so varied and vivid a picture, that to this day all China 
reads it with transports of admiration. It is regarded as a model of style; 
portions of it are learned by heart, and it is one of the works which the profes- 
sional story-tellers recite to the people in the streets and squares, as the Arab 
rawis recite the adventures of Antar at Cairo, and under the tents of the Be- 
douins. Hitherto we have possessed only fragments of the work: Mr. Davis 
published an English translation of some chapters at Macao, and M. Julien 
inserted a long and very dramatic episode in the Appendix of his French 
translation of the ‘Orphan of China.’ At present, M. Pavie, to whom we al- 
ready owe a collection of very pretty Chinese tales, has undertaken a complete 
translation of the ‘ History of the Three Kingdoms, and at last we shall be 
able to found a judgment of this considerable portion of the Chinese literature, 
upon what is regarded in the country itself as the chef-d’euvre in the depart- 
ment of historical romance.” 





Inquiry into the Means of Establishing a Ship-Navigation between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Seas, by James Vetcu, Captain 
R. E. F.R.S. Illustrated by a map. London, Richardson, 1843. 


Tue execution of a ship-canal across the isthmus of Suez, is, as Captain 
Vetch justly observes, a project combining ‘ probably more important 
results (in proportion to the extent, and cost of the undertaking) than 
any other which natural circumstances offer to the science and skill of 
the engineer, or to the enterprize of the capitalist.’ He discusses the 
respective merits of the several lines that have been proposed for effect- 
ing a junction between the two seas, and concludes, with good reason 
as we think, that the most nearly direct line between the Gulf of Suez 
and the Bay of Tineh appears, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
offer the greatest probabilities of success. This line, on which it would 
be desirable to have as few bends as possible, would in all likelihood not 
exceed seventy-five miles in length. The country through which it would 
pass is remarkably flat, with the exception of some scattered hillocks 
of drifted sand. The soil near the surface is stated to consist in 
general of a hard compact gravel, but the limit to which this kind 
of soil extends has not been very fully ascertained. The greatest 
obstacles which nature seems to present to the success of the project, con- 
sist, —Ist., in the tendency of the shifting sands of the desert to fill up 
the channel of the canal; and 2ndly, in the fact that at Tineh the sea is 
shallow for a considerable distance, from the depositions of the mud of 
the Nile, and it presents no natural harbour for any but vessels of a 
small draught of water. But, on the other hand, as Captain Vetch ably 
argues, nature likewise has most happily provided the skilful engineer 
with the means of overcoming both these difficulties. The proposed 
canal would have a fall of 29°57 English feet, from the mean level of the 
water of the Gulf, to the mean level of the Mediterranean Sea; and this 
fall, he says, ‘I am decidedly of opinion (if used judiciously) is ample, 
not only to keep its own channel clear, but also to excavate and main- 
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tain a good navigable mouth in the Bay of Tineh, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea, all the year round.’ The cost of executing the 
work, he estimates, would not be far short of two millions sterling: and 
supposing that the whole traffic of Europe, including that of Great 
Britain, passing through the Suez canal, would be one million tons 
annually, 7. e. less than four times the average tonnage from Great 
Britain to all places eastward of the Cape of Good Hope in 1832 
and 1833 (a very moderate assumption), then a duty of 2s. 44d. per 
ton would cover the following items : 
“ Interest on two millions capital,at 5 percent. . - £100,000 


Management, and keeping works in repair . ; - 10,000 
Toll to the ruler of Egypt . ‘ ° ‘ . - 10,000 





£120,000 
So that, whatever greater traffic might arise, or whatever higher rate of duty it 
might be deemed prudent to exact, would operate as a bonus on the interest 
of 5 per cent.” 


For further details we refer our readers to the essay itself, which they 
will find highly deserving of their perusal. Meanwhile, we earnestly 
bespeak their attention to the following cogent remarks : 


“ A good deal is alleged by those trading from Britain against the policy of 
any part of the British nation lending patronage to such an undertaking, 
which, it is presumed, would benefit the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean more than our own; though if the canal in question would be the 
means of most materially shortening the distance between the two most im- 
portant portions of the British empire, little doubt can be entertained of 
the benefit conferred on the extensive commerce of the two countries, even 
though some other nations would receive a greater proportional advantage in 
the accomplishment of the measure ; and though the commerce of other na- 
tions might increase in a greater ratio than the British, still all would partici- 
pate in the facilities to be obtained ; and in the case of war arising, it is but too 
obvious that the power possessing a naval superiority has the means of closing 
such a channel of commerce to its enemies, by stationary cruisers at each ex- 
tremity. So much may be argued with a view of removing the prejudices of 
British interests against the measure ; but it will readily be believed, that if 
the British fail to patronize the undertaking, other nations and powers will 
do so shortly: and it is, therefore, manifest, if British subjects were chiefly 
concerned in advancing the capital, and in executing and managing this great 
work, it would be vastly more for the benefit of Britain, than if any other na- 
tion or government lent their resources. But undertake it who may, it is most 
probable that both the funds and the energies of execution will come from this 
country ; and it is too probable that if the measure is executed by any other 
parties than British, the work will be upon a cheaper and less effective plan of 
navigation, permitting only small craft to navigate, unfit for British commerce 
in the East, though sufficient for the small traders in the Mediterranean, who 
would consequently in such a case reap the entire benefit. I am decidedly of 
opinion that British capital and British energy would alone execute the work 
in a truly useful and permanent style. But the measure is daily becoming so 
much more obvious as one of practical facility, that it cannot long be post- 
poned in some shape or another.” 
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Die Arthur-Sage und die Marchen des Rothen Buches von Hergest. 
Herausgegeben von. San Marre (Albert Schulz). (The Legend of 
Arthur and the Tales of the Red Book of Hergest.) Quedlinberg 
and Leipsic. 1842. 8vo. pp. 328. 


In this volume—which forms volume II. of the second division of 
that extensive library of the national literature of Germany, publish- 
ing at Quedlinberg and Leipsic, under the title of ‘ Bibliothek der 
gesammten National Literatur,’ and the first volume of which di- 
vision was devoted to Franz Mone’s valuable ‘ Researches into the 
History of the German Hero-Legends (Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der Teutschen Helden-Sage)—are contained translations 
of the Welsh tales, entitled ‘The Lady of the Fountain, Peredur 
the Son of Evrawe, and Geraent the Son of Erbin, which tales form 
the first three parts of ‘The Mabinogion,’ for which the lovers of 
early romance, and the students of the language and literature of the 
Principality, are indebted to the learning, taste, and patriotic muni- 
ficence of Lady Charlotte Guest. This is a compliment which the 
zeal, talents, and liberality of that lady well deserve ; and the readers 
of the ‘Foreign Quarterly Review,’ in which honourable mention of 
‘ The Mabinogion’ has already been made, will look upon the work be- 
fore us as an evidence that our opinion of the value of Lady C. Guest’s 
exertions in the field of literary antiquities is echoed by the critics 
of Germany. 

The tales are translated by Albert Schulz, whose ‘ Essay on the In- 
fluence of Welsh Tradition upon the Literature of Germany, France, 
and Scandinavia,’ obtained the prize of the Cymreigyddion Society, at 
the Eisteddvod of 1840, and of which an English translation was 
printed at Llandovery in 1841. This essay, which is very able and in- 
genious, but tinged with a peculiarity characteristic of the writings of 
all antiquaries who make the sayings and doings of the Principality the 
subject of their disquisitions, is here printed, and forms a very fitting 
preface to the legends, which it introduces. 

The objection which we felt, however, to Albert Schulz’s Essay, as 
it appeared in its English dress—an objection resembling that which 
the mathematician directed against Paradise Lost,—namely, that ‘the 
writer asserted every thing, but proved nothing,’ remains, as a matter 
of course, unaltered, by a perusal of the Essay in its original form: 
but we find from’ such perusal, that many of the striking errors with 
which the English version of it was disfigured, are attributable not to 
the author, but to the translator’s want of familiarity, if not with the 
subject, at least with many of the medizval writers quoted in illustration 
of it. 

Altogether the book before us is a very curious and interesting one. 
Its appearance will doubtless be regarded by our Cambrian friends as 
highly complimentary to the literature of their native country; and 
must be looked upon as affording fresh evidence, if such were necessary, 
of the far-spreading and ceaseless activity of the scholars of Germany. 
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Dichtungen des Deutschen Mittelalters. Erster Band: Der Nibe- 
lungen Nét und die Klage. (Poems of the German Middle Ages. 
Volume I.: The Song of the Nibelungen and the Lament.) 
Edited by Au. S. Vortumer. Leipsic. 1843. 8vo. pp. xliv. 387. 


Tue fondness of the Germans for their fine old national epic, ‘ The 
Song of the Nibelungen,’ continues unabated; and editions of it, some 
in its original antique form, some modernized and translated into the 
language of the present day and illustrated with the ability and cha- 
racteristic fancy of the German artists, succeed each other with a rapidity 
perfectly astonishing. 

The volume before us is the first of a series of reprints in a cheap 
form of the most popular poems of the German middle ages, intended 
to supply the demand for such works now so universally felt, not only 
among philologists and antiquaries, but among the educated classes of 
German readers. 

The second volume will contain the poem of ‘ Tristan und Isolt,’ by 
Gotfrit, of Strasburg, edited by Massman; and will be followed by the 
‘Barlaam und Josaphat,’ by Rudolph of Ems, and the well-known 
collection of German fables, ‘Der Edelstein,’ of Ulrich Boner, both 
under the editorship of F. Pfeiffer. These are to be succeeded by other 
works of a similar character, and the value and utility of the ediniin 
will be increased by a ‘ History of German Poetry in the Middle Ages,’ 
by Albert Schott, and a ‘Glossary of Early German,’ by Massman and 
Vollmer. 

In choosing the ‘ Nibelungen’ for the opening volume, the projectors 
of this collection have shown good judgment: for numerous as are the 
existing editions of this interesting relic of bygone days, we do not know 
of one equal to the present in the two great desiderata of a popular book 
—cheapness and utility. The Legend of Sigfried and the Nibe- 
lung formerly resounded throughout the whole Teutonic world. Nor 
was it confined to Germany alone, on whose soil it first sprung up, 
under whose skies it first bloomed ; but it spread over all the kindred 
nations of the North,—over Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland ; 
and we believe still forms the theme of many of the songs with which 
the maidens of the Faroe Islands cheer their daily toil. 

The favour which this splendid relic of Teutonic poetry enjoyed 
in days long since passed away, has again returned to it, having ” 
for ages to awaken with increased strength and intensity. Since 
commencement of the present century, but still more since the in- 
solent oppression of Napoleon aroused the patriotic spirit of Germany, 
and endued its literature with a national character and a love of father- 
land—the ‘ Song of the Nibelungen’ has attracted the attention and 
admiration of all classes of readers ; while its language, origin, and 
history, have formed the subjects of investigation by the most profound 
scholars and critics of Germany. 

The reader, who is unable from want of time or of opportunity to 
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examine for himself the numerous and learned works which have been 
produced by Lachmann, Von der Hagen, William Grimm, W. Miiller, in 
illustration of the ‘ German Iliad,’ as the work before us has been aptl 
designated, and who may yet be anxious to know something of the 
origin and literary history of a work which has excited so much atten- 
tion in Germany, and exercised so much influence over the literature of 
that country, will find a very admirable synopsis of all that has yet 
appeared upon the subject in Vollmer’s preface to the present edition ; 
which we do not hesitate to pronounce the cheapest and most useful 
which has yet appeared of the ‘ Nibelungen Not,’ in its time-honoured 
form, and antique, loud-sounding, and most harmonious verse. 





Die Theogonie, Philosophie und Kosmogonie der Hindus. (The 
Theogony, Philosophy, and Cosmogony of the Hindoos.) Von dem 
Graren M. Bsirnstyerna. 8vo. pp. 202. Stockholm. 1843. 
Williams and Norgate, London. 


Tus is a German translation from the Swedish, made under the super- 
intendence of the author (the ambassador from Sweden to this country), 
whose work on the British empire in India has appeared in an English 
garb. Ifthe present work does not much extend the sphere of our posi- 
tive knowledge, it is nevertheless a very useful and interesting synopsis 
of a subject so vast in extent, and so intricate in detail. By way of 
specimen we proceed to give an epitome of the author’s remarks on 
Buddhism, a subject on which much error has often been displayed with 
a great deal of pretension. Many of the count’s remarks on this topic 
are very curious and striking, on some, we believe, are novel. 

The whole number of those who profess the Buddhist creed cannot 
be computed at less than 380 millions. If to these we add the 200 
millions of Brahma’s followers in India, we find that more than half the 
human race (the latter amounting to 1000 millions in round numbers) 
belongs to these two branches of one primitive religion. 

The opinion propounded by Joinville and some other orientalists, that 
Buddhism is older than Brahmaism, is altogether unfounded, and is 
confuted by the best Hindoo authorities. Neither is the origin of Budd- 
hism to be ascribed to a single founder, but to several successive re- 
formers, the Husses, Luthers, and Calvins of Brahmaism, who arose in 
India and the neighbouring countries during many centuries preceding 
the birth of Christ, and who received from their adherents the surname 
of Buddha, i. e. godly or holy man. 

The metaphysics of the Buddhists differs from that of the Brahmaists 
in this, that the god of the latter pervades and animates all nature, 
whereas the Buddhist god, like the epicurean, rests in perfect quietism, 
takes no heed of human affairs; but, having once for all set them in 
motion, leaves them to pursue their course without interference or con- 
trol. But as such a doctrine as this could not satisfy the natural 
longings of the human soul, for some object on which it may re 
pose its trust, and to which it may address its wishes and its prayer 
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the people are further taught to believe that men of extraordinary piety 
and self-denial have appeared from time to time on earth, and have 
been, on account of their distinguished worth, translated after death to 
a state of higher bliss. That bliss, however, is nothing more than free- 
dom from all care or ‘sorrow, just as bodily health is merely freedom 
from alldisease. These meritorious and favoured mortals are the Bud- 
dhas, who are worshipped next after the divine triad. Twenty-two of 
them have already appeared on earth, and more are expected. The 
most recent of them is Fo, (Fudh, Budh,) who founded Buddhism in 
China, under the reign of Ming-ty of the Han dynasty, about the time 
of the birth of Christ. 

The characteristics of Buddhism may be briefly described as a monk- 
ish asceticism in morals, and a philosophical scepticism in religion. The 
Buddhists in Tibet, China, Mongolia, and Corea, have convents like 
those of the catholics, occupied by ghostly fathers clad like the Francis- 
cans, and vowed like them to celibacy. They have the tonsure, rosaries, 
and holy water, and celebrate masses with solemn church music. These 
points of resemblance struck the jesuit missionaries with such surprise, 
that one of them, Father Gerbillon, was led to believe that Buddhism 
was an offshoot of Nestorianism (an anachronism of at least 500 years), 
whilst Pére Grémare, another of the reverend fathers, was convinced 
that the resemblance was the work of Satan himself. 

The grand peculiarity of Buddhism is, that it is not only confessed by 
the majority of mankind, but that it has also engrafted its dogmas on 
most other religions. 

We have traces of its existence among the ancient Egyptians, whose 
earliest form of religion was near akin to Brahmaism. We find that 
it had made its way, long before the promulgation of Christianity, into 
Chaldza, Pheenicia, Palestine, Colchis, Greece, Rome, Gaul, and 
Britain; and again, after the diffusion of Christianity, we see Buddhism 
penetrating through Asia to the Altai mountains, and through Europe 
as far as Scandinavia. 


“ The Samaritans in Aram were Buddhists (see Johann von Miiller’s 
Weltgeschichte), as were likewise the Esszeans in Palestine ; at least they were 
so in their esoteric doctrines, though subsequently they conformed externally 
to the Mosaic, and afterwards to the Christian system. The Esszeans were 
divided into the contemplative and the practical, the former inhabiting the hilly 
country round Nazareth, the latter dwelling in the towns, Both divisions 
subsequently coalesced with the Gnostics. 

“ The Gnostics were also divided into two chief sects, each of which had its 
subordinate ramifications. One of these sects, whose head-quarters were in 
Meroé in (Ethiopia, was called the Egyptian sect; the other the Asiatic. 
The adherents of the latter were properly Buddhists, who for the most part 
adopted the outward forms of Christianity, because, in accordance with their 
own tenets, they considered Jesus to be a Buddha who had appeared on earth. © 
The Egyptian Gnostics, on the other hand, though they, too, were nominal 
Christians, made a metaphysical distinction between Jesus and Christ, regard- 
ing the former as a mere man, but the latter as the Holy Spirit, which had 
become flesh in the man Jesus, to return after his death to the high place 
whence it had descended. These were the doctrines of the Gnostics, parti- 
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cularly in the first and second centuries of the Christian era: they afterwards 
fell into still worse heresies. Simon Magus was an Egyptian Gnostic. 

“ The Greeko-Roman Olympus seems to be of all the least akin to that of 
Hindoostan ; nevertheless there are even here some points of resemblance, 
which have been set forth by Sir William Jones, though, perhaps, he insisted 
upon them somewhat toostrongly. . . . 

“The Druids, too, in ancient Britain were Buddhists ; they admitted the 
metempsychosis, the pre-existence of souls, and their return to the realms of 
universal space. They had a triad of gods, consisting, like that of the Budd- 
hists, of a creator, a sustainer, and a destroyer. The Druids constituted a sa- 
cerdotal order, which reserved to itself the exclusive privilege of expounding 
the mysteries of religion. Their wisdom was so renowned that Lucan says, in 
his epic poem, ‘If ever the knowledge of the gods has come down to earth, it 
is to the Druids of Britain.’ They afterwards (in Caesar’s time) propagated 
their doctrines in Gaul, whence they spread among the Celtic tribes in Spain, 
Germany, and in the Cimbrian peninsula. The ban of the Druids (heaché, 
whence probably the German word Acht) was as terrible as that of the Brah- 
mins ; even the king whom it smote, fell, according to the expression of the 
Druids, ‘like grass before the scythe.’ The Druids must have obtained their 
doctrine through the traffic of the Pheenicians with Britain, that people having 
been, as already stated, of the Buddhist creed. 

“ Nay, even into the far north did Buddhism make its way ; for it cannot 
be denied that the doctrine of Odin is an echo of that of Buddha. The mere 
resemblance in name between the sacred books of both religions ( Veda and 
Edda) affords substantial grounds for conjecturing that the one creed was de- 
rived from the other. 

“The name of the founder, Odin, is in the older Saxon dialect Wodan; in 
and an are suffixes, Od and Wod are the root ; but the Saxon W (equivalent 
to the English V) is a corruption of the sound B; Wod and Bod are there- 
fore identical, as are likewise Bodha and Wodha. - 

“ The fourth day of the week is named after Buddha in the countries where 
his worship prevails ; in Sweden it bears the name of Odin to this day, [in 
England that of Wodan.]} 

“Odin, Wodin, Wodh, Bodh, was the name of the founder of the religion, 
not of him who introduced it into the North ; the latter (as we surmise) was 
Sigge Fridulfson. 

“ A comparison between the doctrines of the Vedas and of the Edda, it must 
be owned, discloses many discrepancies even in the names of the gods, and in the 
nature of the metaphors employed ; but here, as in other cases, we must break 
the shell and get at the kernel, and this will be found in many respects similar 
in both systems. The vast interval of time that elapsed between the composi- 
tion of the Vedas (1400 B. C.) and of the Edda (A. D. 1200) must necessarily 
have influenced their contents, and given to each the character of the races 
for which they were respectively written ; a mild and pacific character to suit 
the then civilized Hindoos; a wild and warlike one for the then uncivilized 
Scandinavians. It was natural, too, that the names of the gods should be 
adapted to the different natures of the respective languages, and the meta- 
phors to the diversity of the climates, so that elephants, lions, and tigers, 
should figure in the imagery of the one people, and northern animals in that 
of the other. 

“ But this is only the shell; the kernel is similar in Brahma’s (Buddha’s) 
doctrine, and in Odin’s. Both recognise one only, almighty creator; both 
admit the immortality of the soul. In the Vedas the angels ask: Who 
made the world? Ruder replies, Bhrim. ~ 

“In the Edda, Gangler asks: Who is the first among the gods? Har 
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answers, Allvater. Where is this god? asks Gangler, and what has he per- 
formed? Har answers, He lives evermore, rules his realm, and has sway over 
all things great and small. Jafnhar adds to this, He has made heaven and 
earth, and all that therein is; he has made man and given him a spirit, that 
= live and never pass away, even though his body become dust, or be burnt to 
ashes. 

“ Now can it be thought possible that a people so rude as that of Scandi- 
navia then was, should have arrived at such highly metaphysical conceptions, 
had they not been communicated to it by a people further advanced on the 
path of civilization ? . 

“ Gangler goes on to ask: How did the world come into existence? What 
was there before it? Har replies (in the Voluspa): It was the beginning of 
time, when nothing was, no sand, no sea, no cool waves. The earth was not, 
nor the heavens above ; it was an open abyss—but no grass. 

“ All these questions and answers are put forth in the Vedas, in a manner 
so exceedingly similar, that we can hardly question the derivation of the Edda 
from the Vedas. The Brahmins (in lke manner as the Buddhists) admit 
three essential persons in their deity; viz. Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, the 
creator, the sustainer, and the destroyer ; just so the Scandinavians, among 
whom Allvater has three designations ; viz. Alifader (creator), Fjolner (sus- 
tainer), and Svidrir (destroyer). Here then we have exactly the Brahminic 
or Buddhist Trimurti. 

“A common emblem of the creator among the Hindoos (from whom it 

assed into Egypt) was the scarabeus or beetle. In Scandinavia likewise the 
Insignificant beetle was holy and bore the name of Thor, the god most highly 
revered. In heathen times it was called in Sweden Thorbagge (Thor's beast), 
which name, in after-christian times, when every thing heathenish was to be 
degraded, was changed into Thordyfvel (Thor’s devil). Nay, there is a super- 
stitious belief still existing among the country folks in many provinces, that 
whoever finds on his path a beetle sprawling on its back and unable to help 
itself, and sets the creature upon its legs again, thereby atones for his sins, 
because Thor was the propitiator with Allvater. 

“In an etymological point of view, there are also some remarkable resem- 
blances between the Hindoo and the Scandinavian mythology. The god of 
love is called Kirlekeya in Bengal ;* the abode of the god Indra (heaven) is 
called Swerga in the Hindoo mythology, and is situated near the north pole ; 
Skand, the god of war reigns there (hence Scandinavia), and seven steps 
(zones) lead thither, the most northern of which is Thule. 

“The similarity between the Midyards serpent in the Edda and Vishnu’s 
serpent in the Vedas is also notable ; both are described as encompassing the 
earth. But what is more deserving of attention, is the agreement between 
the gates of Wathalla and the Indian secular periods or yugs. According to 
the Edda, Walhalla has 540 gates: 540 multiplied by 800, the number of 
Einherien that can march together out of each gate, gives 432,000 ; and this 
is precisely the elementary number for the secular periods or yugs, so often 
mentioned both in the Brahminical and the Buddhist system, according to 
which the period now current is to last in all 432,000 years, whilst each of 
the three preceding yugs has endured respectively twice, thrice, and four 
times that number of years.” 


* Karlek is Swedish for love. If it be objected that kirlek is compounded of 
har (dear) and lek (play), the question still remains, whence come these two words 
so unlike the other Germanic roots? 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


AUSTRIA. 


A pan has been for some time in contemplation for founding an Academy 
of Science in Vienna. It was at first intended that this establishment should 
embrace the study or cultivation of science in general, but it is now determined 
that it shall be limited to natural science only. A site has been fixed on for the 
erection of the building, which will be commenced early in the ensuing spring. 
The splendid cabinet of Natural History in the Imperial Library will be re- 
moved to the new academy as soon as a suite of rooms can be prepared for its 
reception. This collection is allowed to be one of the finest in Europe; and 
is particularly rich in zoological and botanical specimens. It is proposed to 
establish the classes gradually, according as the advancement of the building 
shall enable the scientific collections, books, &c., to be arranged. The classes 
of botany, physiology, and anatomy, will be first founded. 

Some time ago it was currently reported in the literary circles of Vienna, 
that the late Professor Enk was the real author of the dramatic writings attri- 
buted to Frederick Halm (Baron Miinch Bellinghausen). The accuracy of 
this story always appeared doubtful to those who compared the very different 
character which marks the genius of the respective writers. The question is 
now, however, set at rest by a collection of letters addressed by Enk to Halm, 
which the latter has placed in the hands of Friedrich Witthauer, the editor of 
the ‘ Wiener Zeitschrift.” The contents of these documents prove incontesta- 
bly that Halm is the sole author of the dramas to which his name is attached. 
It was proposed that these letters should be printed in the ‘ Wiener Zeitschrift,’ 
but weighty considerations render it advisable to postpone their publication. 
Their authenticity is certified by the testimony of several of Enk’s literary 
friends. 

A new street, the building of which is just completed in Vienna, has re- 
ceived the name of ‘ Beethovensgasse’ (Beethoven’s Street). This circum- 
stance is the more remarkable, inasmuch as it is almost a solitary example of 
a street in the Austrian capital being named after any man eminent in art. 
The Beethovensgasse is erected on the site of that locality in which the great 
composer spent the last years of his life. 

The sculptor Pompeo Marchesi, of Milan, is proceeding actively with the 
colossal monument in honour of the Emperor Sones, to be erected in the 
inner square of the Imperial Palace. The statue of the monarch, larger than 
life, stands on an octangular pedestal, which is in its turn supported on a 
broad base, where four figures rest in a sitting posture. The height of the 
whole monument will measure about fifty feet. The imperial statue will be 
sixteen feet high, the sitting figures eight feet, and the figures in the bas-reliefs 
of the pedestal eight feet and a half. The sovereign, as the last order of em- 
peror of the Roman succession, is clothed in the simple toga Romana. He is 
represented as bending slightly towards the spectator with his arms out- 
stretched, as though in the act of pronouncing a blessing. A beautiful ex- 
pression of repose and dignified benevolence is diffused over the imperial 
countenance and figure. <A bronze wreath of laurel forms the cornice of the 
octangular pedestal. The four sitting figures at the base of the monument 
represent Religion, Justice, Power, and Peace. The figures and groups in the~ 
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bas-reliefs, which adorn the eight sides of the pedestal, represent the fruitful- 
ness of the imperial dominions in the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms ; 
and the progress of science, art, manufactures, and commerce. 


BELGIUM. 


For several years past particular attention has been directed in Belgium 
to the study of the old history of the country. The archives of the different 
provinces have been cuctilly explored, and many curious manuscript docu- 
ments, long hidden, have been brought to light. ‘The most active researches 
in this way have been carried on by the Commission of National History, 
under whose direction many of the old Belgic chronicles have been revised 
and printed at the expense of the government. Agents have also been com- 
missioned to examine the correspondence with Belgium, contained in the 
archives of foreign countries. M. Gachard, whose researches in the libraries 
of the Hague, Paris, and other places, have already been noticed in the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ is at present on a mission to Spain, and an 
account of his labours in that country will be found in another portion 
of this article. (See Spain.) Some time ago, when examining the state 
papers in the royal library at the Hague, M. Gachard unexpectedly made 
the important discovery of a series of letters written by Rubens the painter, 
during his diplomatic mission from Holland to England. The endeavours 
previously made at the Hague, at Brussels, in Lille, or in Paris, to find 
missing fragments of this correspondence, had proved fruitless, and the series 
of letters attributed to Rubens, and published some years ago, were of very 
doubtful authenticity. The correspondence recently discovered by M. Ga- 
chard exhibits the diplomatic talent of Rubens in a conspicuous point of 
view. 

A colossal equestrian statue of Godfrey de Bouillon is to be erected in a 
conspicuous part of the city of Brussels. The king has commissioned Eugene 
Simonis, a sculptor of Brussels, to execute this grand public monument. It 
is expected that it will not be completed in less than four years, and it is 
proposed that its inauguration shall take place during the September fétes of 
1847 ; 90,500 francs is the price allotted for this statue. 


DENMARK. 


A Danish publication contains the following particulars relative to the 
journals and other periodical publications of Copenhagen : 

The most important journal in the Danish capital is that published by the 
Brothers Berling (‘ Berlingske politiske og Avertissements tidende’). This is 
the government newspaper, the record of all acts of administration, official 
announcements, kc. This paper alone has the privilege of publishing foreign 
political news ; and it has never incurred condemnation for inserting any thing 
obnoxious to the government. Nathanson, its editor, is a man of very con- 
siderable talent. The journal called ‘ Fedrelandet’ (the Country), is in 
opposition to the government. It is not, nor are any other journals of 
the same tendency, permitted to meddle with foreign political intelli- 
gence. This paper has frequently been condemned, sometimes to the 
payment of fines varying from 50 to 300 crowns, and at other times to 
the supervision of the censorship for an interval of from one to five years. 
Journals under the control of the censorship must not be published without 
the imprimatur of the police, that is to say, at the head of the paper must 
appear the permission for printing, signed by the censor, who is usually chosen 
from among the judges of the police tribunal. Besides the ‘ Fedrelandet’ 
there are several other journals in opposition to the government : these are 
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* Den Frisindede’ (the Liberal), the ‘ Morgenblad’ (the Morning Journal), 
the ‘ Aftenblad’ (Evening Journal), the ‘ Kjopenhavns Post’ (Copenhagen 
Post), the ‘ Corsaren’ (Corsair). There are some papers which do not 
meddle with political affairs: such as the journals of commerce,—of naviga- 
tion, the bulletin of laws, &c. Copenhagen has moreover several periodical 
publications of the magazine class, such as the ‘ Scandinavian Museum,’ the 
* Lesefrugter’ (Fruits of Reading), the medical and surgical journals, the 
naval archives, &c. 

The recent death of Dr, Jacobsen has occasioned a severe loss to the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and indeed to medical science generally. His works, 
especially those on anatomy, are highly esteemed. He was first physician 
to the King of Denmark, and he filled two professorships, one in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and the other in the Academy of Surgery, in the 
same capital. He wasa member of the Jewish persuasion, and his appoint- 
ment to the professorships above-named is the more remarkable, inasmuch 
as it customary in Denmark to exclude from such ——- persons not 
professing the established religion of the country. Dr. Jacobsen died, after 
a short illness, at the age of 61. 

The long-projected monument in honour of Professor Rask, of Copen- 
hagen, is now about to be commenced. According to the description given 
of the design, it will be exceedingly simple, but, at the same time, novel and 
appropriate. A large tablet of sand-stone is to be placed perpendicularly in 
front of the tomb of the celebrated linguist. In order to denote the peculiar 
literary attainments of Rask, various proverbs will be inscribed on the tab- 
let, in the Arabic, Sanscrit, Icelandic, and Danish languages. The Icelandic 
inscription will be in Runic characters, and the Danish will be a fac-simile 
of Rask’s handwriting. Onan urn at the foot of the tablet will be in- 
scribed in Roman characters the dates of Rask’s birth and death; viz. 22d 
November, 1787, and 14th October, 1832. 


FRANCE. 


The dispute now pending between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
University of Paris, on the subject of Education, has become very warm and 
even threatens to disturb the quiet which the government, doubtless, wishes 
to preserve between the ecclesiastical and civil institutions;—perhaps we 
should rather say, associations; for, strictly speaking, there is no legalized in- 
stitution which can be called the church of France. However, though the 
Roman Catholic church has received several serious checks since Louis 
Philippe was raised to the throne by the revolution of 1830, yet it has 
unceasingly struggled to recover its former ascendancy. During the dis- 
cussion on the constitution which took place amidst the stormy agitation 
consequent on the ever-memorable Three Days, an article was added to 
the document, which may be called the French Magna Charta, declaring 
that there is no superior religion or established church in France; but, 
after long discussions, a clause was added setting forth that the majority 
of the French people are Roman Catholics. This declaration seemed little 
calculated to produce any mischievous effect, but the priesthood and their 
party have made use of it very dexterously to serve their purposes. Not- 
withstanding the violent conflictions of opinion which the question of re- 
ligious liberty has called forth, it seems, at last, to be almost generally 
admitted in France, that, to enforce a profession of faith is an act of ty- 
ranny of the cruelest kind. On the other hand it is contended, that where 
the doctrines of one sect are professed by a decided majority of the peo- 
ple, some particular privileges or pre-eminence ought to be conceded to 
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that sect—that it will in the nature of things acquire great power—and 
that, for the sake of public tranquillity, it ought to constitute what we 
call the established religion, and be invested with the preponderance and 
the advantages usually given to such an institution. This principle has 
been in some measure adopted in our own country by our ancestors, though 
it certainly has not been very perfectly followed out in each of our three king- 
doms. On the question now at issue in France, much liberality is manifested. 
Many members of the catholic church, distinguished for their piety and the 
respectability of their stations in society, have become converts to that inde- 
pendent system of religion which in this country is called ‘ voluntaryism.’ La- 
martine has declared for the complete separation of church and state, and that 
great question is at present warmly agitated in France; the details of the 
dispute have, however, already appeared in our daily journals, and to re-insert 
them here would, perhaps, be to trouble our readers with the repetition of 
facts with which they are already familiar. 

Every reader of Chateaubriand’s writings must be sensible to the harmo- 
nious degeme of his finely-rounded periods, though their force (we — 
here of his prose compositions) is often marred by excessive diffuseness. There 
is, however, a peculiarity in the grammatical construction of Chateaubriand’s 
sentences which may have escaped general notice, and which is curiously ex- 
plained in the following anecdote, related in a foreign literary journal: “ In 
the year 1829, Pinard, the eminent printer of Paris, was engaged by the book- 
seller, Ladvocat, to print the collected works of Chateaubriand. Every one 
must be aware that in dealing out types for the use of the compositors ina 
printing office, it is not necessary to supply all the letters of the alphabet in 
equal numbers. For example, a very few of the letter z will be required in pro- 
portion to hundreds of the letters aorE. Being supplied with , distributed 
in the usual relative proportions, the compositors in Pinard’s office set to work 
on the new edition of Chateaubriand. After the lapse of a day or two, one 
of the compositors applied to the foreman of the office for a fresh supply of 
letter a. The foreman expressed some surprise, but finding that the man had 
nota single letter a remaining, he ordered a freshsupply. Presently another 
compositor, employed on another volume of the work, and in quite a different 
part of the office, entered the foreman’s room, and declared that he too had 
used all his letters a. This information created some dismay, and a suspicion 
arose that a portion of the type must have been stolen; but the compositor 
declared his conviction that no theft had been committed, and that if the 
number of a’s in the composed sheets were counted, they would be found to 
correspond with the number of types distributed to him. Whilst this point 
was under discussion, a third compositor made his appearance, and announced 
that he had used all his letters n. Struck with the singularity of these facts, 
Pinard mentioned the subject to Raymond, who has since then rendered him- 
self eminent by his philological learning. ‘ What can be the reason,’ inquired 
Pinard, ‘that so many letters a and wn are required in printing Chateaubriand’s 
works ?’—‘ The reason is obvious,’ replied Raymond ; ‘ and you will find that 
in proportion as the celebrated writer employs a and vn, he spares £ and 1. 
For example, Chateaubriand avoids as much as possible the use of the relative 
pronouns qui and que, and in their stead employs verbs in the participial form, 
ending in ant. this sufficiently accounts for the speedy consumption of the 
types a and n in your printing-office.’ 

Some workmen lately employed in pulling down an old partition in the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris, discovered on a wall two inscriptions recording 
several remarkable events in the reign of Louis XIV. The inscriptions are 
engraven in large letters on tablets of black marble, and are as follow : 

“ 1660. Interview between Louis XIV., King of France, and Phillip IV., 
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King of Spain, in the Isle des Faisans, where peace was declared between the 
two monarchs.—Marriage of the King with Maria Theresa of Austria, In- 
fanta of Spain.—Solemn entry of their majesties into the city of Paris amidst 
the acclamations of the people. 

“1683. The King concludes peace with the Algerines, punishes the Ge- 
noese, takes Luxembourg, forces his enemies to agree to a truce of twent 
years, and at the prayer of the Spaniards remits 3,300,000 livres of contri- 
butions.” 

A few years ago, the ‘ Telephonie,’ or method of transmitting communica- 
tion between distant points, by means of musical sounds, of which M. Sudre 
is the inventor, excited a considerable degree of interest in France. M. 
Sudre was recently invited to exhibit specimens of his ingenious and useful 
invention at the maritime Prefecture of Brest. Admiral Grivel was re- 
quested by him to write any short sentence on a black tablet, which was 
placed on a sort of easel in sight of the assembled company. ‘The admiral 
wrote the following question: ‘ How many troops have you? M. Sudre 
then sounded a few notes on his violin, whieh, being heard by the interpreter 
whio was stationed behind the tablet, and quite out of view of the sentence in- 
scribed on it, he immediately uttered the words : ‘ How many troops have 
you? Other trials followed, and all were attended with equal success. M. 
Sudre declared that the ‘ Telephonie’ was capable of communicating at night 
and during foggy weather all the directions contained in the book of Signals. 
In proof of this statement, he placed on the easel a book of naval tac- 
tics, from which Admiral Grivel selected two or three directions, which were 
correctly communicated by notes performed on a musical instrument. It was 
remarked, in course of these experiments, that M. Sudre, in his musical inter- 
pretations, never went beyond the combinations of three notes forming a per- 
fect chord. The orders thus communicated were immediately understood 
and interpreted, to the great astonishment and gratification of all present. 

The readers of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ may, perhaps, remember 
that a few years ago M. Sudre visited London, and gave some interesting 
examples of his ingenious invention at a concert given by Mr. Moscheles. 

Paul Delaroche and Moral Fatio have been commissioned by King Louis 
Philippe to paint some of the most interesting scenes which occurred during 
Queen Victoria’s visit to the Chateau d’Eu. The subjects chosen for the 
pictures are the landing at Treport, the arrival at the chateau, the féte in the 
forest, the review, and the departure. Delaroche is to proceed to London to 
paint those personages of the queen’s suite who are to be introduced into the 
pictures, which are destined for the Museum at Versailles. 

It is said, that in the circular Place round the Are de l’Etoile are to be 
erected twenty-four colossal statues of the most distinguished captains of the 
empire. 

About a month ago two large packages from Athens arrived in Paris, for 
the royal school of the Fine Arts. ‘They contained portions of the bas-reliefs 
collected from the ruins of the ancient temple of the Parthenon. A gallery 
is to be erected expressly for these valuable fragments of antiquity. An 
architect has been sent to Athens by the French government, for the purpose 
of collecting objects of art connected with the temple of the Parthenon, and 
forwarding them to Paris. : 

Some time ago a plan was proposed for introducing singing classes on Wil- 
hem’s method into the French army. The idea originated with Marshal Soult, 
who conceived that nothing could be better calculated to afford rational and 
agreeable recreation to the soldiery, than the practice of singing, and the study 
of music. The first trial of the scheme commenced about six months ago, 
when a thousand men belonging to the eighth regiment of Infantry, forming 
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part of the garrison of Paris, began to receive instructions under the direction 
of the superintendent of the singing schools. On the 17th of October (after 
about four months’ tuition) the most advanced pupils, 380 in number, had 
their first public performance. They sang several choruses with admirable 
accuracy, and the effect produced by so vast a number of powerful male 
voices is described to have been truly marvellous. Among other eminent 
persons, the poet Beranger was present at the performance. 

Donizetti’s Opera, ‘ Don Sebastian, which had been for a long time 
anxiously looked for, was performed for the first time in Paris, on the 13th 
of November. The Maestro is accused of having spun out the Opera to a 
tedious length. It occupied no less than five hours and a half in the per- 
formance, having commenced at seven, and ended at half-past twelve o'clock. 
Two or three morceauz are mentioned in terms of high eulogy by the Parisian 
critics. These are a cavatina for the prima donna, one for the tenor, and a 
duo for both. The rest of the Opera is described as not rising above medi- 
ocrity. The scenery is superb, and there is a view of Lisbon by moonlight 
which excites universal admiration. The principal parts were supported by 
Madame Stoltz and Duprez. 

The monument to the memory of Molitre, which is to ornament the Rue 
Richelieu, is rapidly advancing towards completion. It is to consist of a 
fountain and a statue of Molitre, with two allegorical figures of comedy. 
The statue is to be cast in metal from a model by M. Seurre. The figures of 
comedy are sculptured in Carara marble by Pradier. The architectural 
ornaments of the fountain are tolerably well advanced ; and at present the 
workmen are employed on the great basin, which is to be composed of the 
beautiful stone of Chateau Landon. It is expected that the whole will be 
finished by the 15th of January, on which day (the anniversary of Moliere’s 
birth), the monument will be inaugurated. Directly opposite to the fountain 
stands the house in which the great dramatic poet breathed his last. It is 
No. 34, in the Rue Richelieu. Moliére’s apartments were situated in the 
entresol, and they communicated with those occupied by Armande Bejart, 
who lodged on the ground floor, now the shop of the shoemaker, Lyons. 
In the internal fitting up, that is to say, the painting and decoration of the 
walls, &c., Molitre’s apartments have undergone but little change, since the 
great dramatist occupied them: the bedroom, indeed, remains just as it was 
in his life-time. The painting on the ceiling, which is the work of a pupil 
of Philip de Champaigne, is almost obliterated. On one side of a small 
square antechamber are two folding doors with looking-glass panels, opening 
into a large circular apartment, walled with wainscoat,and painted in a gray tint. 
The gilding which once adorned the mouldings is now entirely defaced. The 
room is lighted by three very broad windows, one of which (that facing the door) 
looks out on the Rue Montpensier, and in Moliére’s time it commanded a view 
of the gardens of the Palais Royal. The position of the fireplace has been 
changed ; but its original place is marked by a mirror surmounted by a paint- 
ing. This picture, which represents a mythological subject, is correctly drawn, 
and the warmth and force of the colouring prove it to be the work of an able 
artist. Within the last week or two a marble tablet has been fixed up in 
front of the house, recording that Molitre died there on the 17th of February, 
1673, at the age of fifty-one. 


GERMANY. 


Eugene Sue’s popular novel, ‘ Les Mystéres de Paris,’ has suggested the idea 
of a work of a similar kind, which now appears in occasional portions in the 
‘ Hamburger Neue Zeitung.’ It is entitled ‘ Die Geheimnisse von Hamburg.’ 
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In the Prussian capital too ‘Die Mysterien von Berlin’ are announced. 
The author of these Jast-named ‘ Mysteries’ is understood to be a man who 
has had the opportunity of observing life in the highest circles. 

Among the numerous publications which at this season of the year issue 
from the press of Germany, under the designation of ‘ Taschenbucher'’ ( Pocket- 
books), Almanacs, &c., and which are the parents of our English ‘ Annuals,’ 
there is one published at Ratisbon, entitled ‘ Charites.’ It is edited by Dr. 
Darenberger, private secretary to the Crown Prince of Bavaria. The 
number for the year 1844, which has just made its appearance, contains 
several poetic effusions of his majesty the King of Bavaria, (among them 
are distiches on fifteen Bavarian artists,)and also a poem from the pen of the 
Crown Prince. 

Dr. Bohmer has recently returned to Frankfort-on-the- Maine, after a long 
tour in various parts of Germany and Austria. He has collected a large 
supply of materials for his historical labours, and has obtained leave to make 
many copies and extracts from the archives in the Austrian libraries. It is 
understood to be Dr. Bohmer’s intention to publish a second part of his 
‘Fontes Rerum Germanicarum,’ the first part of which appeared at Stuttgard 
in the beginning of the present year. 

A letter from Dresden mentions that the recently-discovered Venus of 
Titian, which now adorns the picture-gallery, excites the admiration of all 
true lovers of art. This splendid painting, it appears must have been hidden 
from view for upwards of a century, and was recently found covered with 
dust, in a place where it had been deposited among some rubbish. Its re- 
covery is due to the exertions of Mattei, the director of the gallery, and the 
academic council. 

The Feuilleton of a German journal has recently contained, under the title 
of ‘ Literarische Silhouetten,’ a series of sketches of some of the most popular 
living writers of Germany. From one of these sketches we extract the follow- 
ing description of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, of whose ‘ Reise Briefe’ a notice 
lately appeared in this Review.—(See No. LX.) After some smart comments 
on the lady’s writings, the author of the ‘ Silhouetten’ thus proceeds. “ I felt 
some curiosity respecting the personal appearance of the Countess Hahn- 
Hahn. My imagination had painted her portrait in colours suggested by the 
tone and character of her writings. I had pictured her as a young, beautiful, 
and elegant woman. On my introduction to her I discovered my mistake. 
The countess is a lady about forty years of age, with an exceedingly ruddy 
complexion. The eye, the loss of ‘which she attributes to Dreffenbach’s opera- 
tion, disfigures her very much, as it is overgrown by a sort of thick white film. 
The other eye has a pleasing goodhumoured expression. Unfortunately her 
teeth are large and ill-formed ; but their defects are lost sight of when she 
converses. Her figure is slender, but rather too tall. Her hands and feet are 
elegant, perfectly aristocratic. I had expected that the proneness to censure 
which pervades the writings of the Countess would also prevail in her con- 
yersation. Here I was agreeably disappointed. Her words are as soft as the 
ringlets of fair hair, which flow on her cheeks. Her language and her voice 
harmonize beautifully together. There is nothing harsh or discordant in 

ither, and both are imbued with a tone of melancholy which seems to spring 

rom a suffering but gentle spirit. Once or twice I said within myself can this 
be the authoress of the ‘ Erinnerungen an und aus Frankreich,’—a work which 
seems to be the mere outpourings of an ill-natured and prejudiced mind, 
boldly condemning what it does not understand. Inthe romance of ‘ Ulrich,’ 
the authoress evinces a more amiable and womanly feeling; though the 
faults I have just objected to, here and there peep out. In short, the Countess 
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Hahn-Hahn does not show herself to the best advantage in her writings. 
She is much more agreeable as a woman than as an authoress.” 

The official Journal of the Wurtemberg government announces the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Dinglestedt to the post of librarian to the king. 


GREECE. 


Letters from Athens mention the death of Professor Ulrichs, of the Otho 
University. Ulrichs, who was a native of Bremen, was appointed in the 
year 1834 professor of the Latin language, and at a subsequent period lec- 
turing professor of Latin philology, in the Otho University. is varied 
knowledge and acquirements, but more especially his profound learning as a 
philologist and antiquarian, gained for him the esteem and admiration of the 
professors and students of the Athenian University. One of the conse- 
quences of the revolution of September last was the dismissal of all fo- 
reigners holding appointments under the Greek government. This measure 
extended to the foreign professors of the University ; and in one day Feder, 
Hertzog, Ulrichs, Fabritius, Landerer, and Amici, received intimation that 
their functions had ceased. This was a fatal blow to Ulrichs, who, with his 
family, depended for support solely on the emoluments derived from his 
professorship. This misfortune, preying deeply on his mind, increased the 
feeble state of health under which he had been previously suffering, and 
speedily terminated his life. He died on the 2d of October last. 

Among the German professors who, like Ulrichs, were dismissed from 
their posts in the University of Athens, was Dr. Ross, the distinguished 
archeologist. He has been appointed Professor of Archeology in the Uni- 
versity of Jena, and is commissioned to pursue his learned researches in 
Greece and Turkey, for the space of two years, at the expense of the 
Prussian government. 

The treasures of classical literature known to be buried in the convents of 
Mount Athos have for some time past excited considerable interest. A few 
years ago M. Minoi de Mynas was sent to Greece on a mission from the French 
government, for the purpose of exploring the libraries of Mount Athos, and if 
possible rescuing their contents from destruction. M. Mynas has lately returned 
to France, carrying with him numerous highly valuable manuscripts. Amon 
them are a collection of Fables in choliambic verse, by Babrias, of whic 
only a few fragments were hitherto known ;—a portion of the twentieth book 
of Polybius ;—several writings of Dexippus and Eusebius ;—a fragment by 
the historian Pryseas ;—a new set of fables by sop, with a life of the au- 
thor ;—a work on Greek Syntax, by Gregory of Corinth ;—an unpublished 
Coe by Theodosius of Alesendile ;—a Treatise on Gymnastics, by Phi- 

ostratus ;—some copies of laws ;—lexicons and grammars ;— comments on the 
Greek poets, and various other works. 

Some violent storms which have recently visited the Carpathian Sea have 
been attended with circumstances highly interesting to the observers of natural 
phenomena. The Carpathian Sea, it may be observed, is a name given by 
some geographers to that part of the Mediterranean which surrounds Candia 
and extends from that island towards the Nile. It is still what Horace em- 
phatically called it a‘ Mare tumultuosum,’ and its recent commotions seem to 
realize the pictures bequeathed to us by the poets of antiquity. From a letter 
which has appeared in the columns of a continental journal, we extract the 
following particulars : 

“During and after the autumnal months, several shocks of earthquake were 
felt in the neighbourhood of Crete and Rhodes, particularly to the west and 
north of the latter island. A gentleman who was in that quarter at the time 
of the commotions writes that the north wind which prevails in the Zgean Sea 
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during the summer, commenced this year later than usual, but that it was re- 
markable for its vehemence and uninterrupted continuance. To the south- 
ward, between Melos and Rhodes, the storm was so violent from the 9th to 
the 15th of September, that no ship could keep the sea. In the evening of 
the 15th, the force of the wind abated, and early on the 16th there was almost 
a calm off Casos and Carpathos, and the temperature changed to an oppres- 
sive heat. Towards mid-day there appeared in the north, over Calymnos, 
Cos, and Nisyros, a collection of black clouds, but the north wind again arose, 
and heavy showers of rain appeared to fall on Casos and the western extre- 
mity of Crete, while only a few drops reached Carpathos and Rhodes. To- 
wards the evening of the 16th, the north wind resumed its former vehemence, 
and continued to blow with equal violence to the 20th. On the 17th it was 
observed that the degree of cold was quite uncommon for the latitude of these 
islands. Within the sunny shores of Rhodes, the thermometer fell to 10 de- 
grees of Reaumur. On the night of the 16th, and about daybreak on the 17th, 
the high calcareous masses of the little island, Chalke, on the north-west 
coast of Rhodes, experienced their first serious shocks of eatthquake known 
to have occurred ; for those with which they were visited in 1822 indicated 
only aslight commotion. The shocks, the central point of which seemed to 
be on the southwest coast of the island, were on this occasion so violent that 
houses of slight construction were thrown down, and large rents appeared in 
the walls of others. Part of a rock on the south-west of the island broke loose 
and rolled into the sea. This first shock was felt in all the surrounding 
islands, and the commotions continued during the whole week in Chalke and 
Rhodes, but they became gradually more feeble. However, on Sunday, 
October 1, half an hour before daybreak, a violent commotion agitated all the 
ships in the port. More than twenty houses in the adjoining village were 
thrown dewn, and the walls of all the rest were shattered. The shocks, 
though in general very slight, recurred almost regularly every quarter of an 
houruntil noon. It was now reported that a ¢olumn ofsmoke had been seen 
behind the promontory whence the mass of rock which rolled into the sea was 
torn, but no eye-witness verified the phenomenon. Some slight movements 
were felt on the morning of the Ist of October in Chalke, but soon after mid- 
night a severe and Jong-continued shock agitated the bastions. On the 6th of 
October, at two in the morning, a very violent convulsion occurred. The shocks 
had been felt there from the 17th of September to the Ist of October. On 
the contrary, no commotion had been felt at Calymnos, except one which oc- 
curred several days before the 17th, and which was accompanied by an uncom- 
mon vapour and much moisture. The islands of Chalke, Syme, Carpathos, 
and Casos, consist altogether of masses of calcareous rock. The heart of the 
island of Rhodes, the lofty Atabyron is also calcareous rock and marble, but the 
smaller hills and the promontories on the coast are chiefly sandstone. Nisy- 
ros is a burnt-out volcano, the crater of which opens into the centre of the 
island, where it forms a basin containing some pools of sulphur. The high- 
land of Cos, which has sulphurous and other warm springs, is also of volcanic 
origin. Pathmos is entirely volcanic. The immense calcareous mount on 
Calymos, more than 2000 feet high, consists of a conglomeration of substances, 
the chief material of which is bruised pumice-stone. The little island of Leros, 
between Calymnos and Pathmos, consists of chalk and slate. The only 
island not visited by the writer of these observations is Telos, situated be- 
tween Nisyros and Chalke. It is probably also volcanic.” 
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HOLLAND. 


The Rotterdam Musical Association has commissioned the composer Com- 
mer, who is now in Berlin, to superintend an edition of the principal works 
of the old Netherland composers, substituting the modern system of notation 
for that in which they are written. 

At Leyden an association has been formed for the purpose of reprinting 
some of the most curious and scarce productions of the early literature of the 
Netherlands. 


HUNGARY. 


The General Assembly of the Hungarian Academy of Science and Litera- 
ture held its annual public sitting in Pesth, on the 8th of October last. The 
plan of this academy was first projected in the year 1825, by Count Szechenyi, 
who in furtherance of its establishment subscribed a year’s amount of his re- 
venues. It is supported by voluntary contributions, and its funds have now 
attained a very considerable amount. The academy is divided into six prin- 
cipal sections, viz.—Philology, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, History, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science. Besides the members forming a directing council, 
there are honorary members, salaried members, and corresponding members. 
The sittings are always held in Pesth, where the resident members have 
weekly meetings for lectures on literary and scientific subjects. There is a 
general meeting once every year, when prizes are distributed and new mem- 
bers chosen. The lectures delivered in the weekly meetings of the academy 
at Pesth, afford ample proof that the taste for science and literature is moré 
advanced in Hungary than is generally believed. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—A work has recently been published in Rome, entitled ‘ Lezioni 
sulla Divina Commedia, preceduta da un’ Discorso critico sopra tutti i Manos- 
critti, l’ Edizioni e i Commentatori antichi e moderni di Dante Alighieri, &c. 
The author of this work is the Advocate Filippo Mercuri, who has already 
earned reputation by his writings on several subjects connected with ancient 
art. He is one of those who find allegories in every thing Dante has written, 
and he explains them by references to historical events. He mee his 
views by a vast deal of curious and interesting matter which he has found 
in some old and hitherto unprinted chronicles. It is the author's intention 
to write a life of Dante from old manuscripts preserved in the library of the 
Vatican, and in the private collections of several Roman nobles. In this 
forthcoming work, Mercuri promises to give some specimens of a manus- 
cript commentary on the Purgatorio and the Paradiso, written in Latin, by 
Franceschino di Poggia Romana, at Faenza, in the year 1412. 

Prince Joseph Poniatowsky’s romantic opera, ‘ Bonifazio di Geremei,’ was 
performed, for the first time, on the 29th of November, at the Teatro Ar- 
gentini,in Rome. An Italian journal observes, that all the principal Roman 
nobility (i for della nobilita Romana) were present, and at the conclusion of 
the performance the composer was called on the stage times out of number. 

Cornelius arrived in Rome from Berlin in the beginning of November. It 
is his intention to pass the winter there, and to employ himself in making 
sketches for several new fresco paintings. 

On the site of the ancient city of Veii, in Etruria, a curious tomb has re- 
cently been discovered. It is built of sandstone, and contains two cham- 
bers of an oblong form. ‘The wall of the first chamber, which has an open- 
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ing communicating with the second apartment, is decorated by painted 
figures of various kinds, representing sphinxes, lions, and men on horseback 
and on foot. The style of these paintings very much resembles that of Corneto, 
only that it is more ancient, and is perfectly in keeping with the style of the 
ornaments of bronze and clay contained in the tomb. The structure must 
he anterior to the year 360 z. c., in which year the city of Veii was conquered 
and destroyed by Camillus, and also anterior to the period when the influ- 
ence of Greek art was known in Etruria. 

Frey, the Russian artist, is at present in Rome. He accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Egypt, under Dr. Lepsius, and, unfortunately, he had all his 
drawings stolen by a marauding party of Arabs. His health has been much 
injured by the Egyptian climate. 

The Archeological Academy of Rome gave out for the year 1842 the 
following prize questions of high interest in relation to Italian antiquities : 
—l. Is the heavy coin, the es grave, which is not Roman, and has no in- 
scription, to be attributed to any Italian people, and, among the different 
nations of antiquity, to which? 2. Is its origin anterior to the fourth cen- 
tury of Rome? 3. What consequences may be deduced from the comparison 
of this coin with the artistical medals of the people of ancient Italy, or with 
those of any trans-mediterranean people, with a view to ascertain the rise 
and progress of the art? Dr. Achille Gennarelli, author of the Text of the 
Museo Gregoriano, obtained the prize, and his Treatise is already published. 
He ascribes the es grave to the people of Italy, and, reasoning thereon, he 
assigns a high degree of civilization to the primitive ages. 

An event is on the éapis here, which causes much satisfaction amongst 
the English artists. The English students have hitherto been unable to 
follow their professional avocations without many disadvantages, as the in- 
stitutes here have not afforded them facilities to carry out their artistic pur- 
suits ; not from want of courtesy, but from actual want of space and accom- 
modation. The British Minister resident at Naples, Sir George Hamilton, 
has opened a subscription among the English nobility and others, resorting to 
the Italian States. The fund already amounts to near 3000/., with which it 
is intended to erect an academy, in which all English students will be enabled 
to pursue their studies throughout the year, instead of, as heretofore, remain- 
ing inactive for months. The establishment is to contain all that is necessary 
for their use, and also a large and magnificent collection of casts from the an- 
tique, and the chief works of the most celebrated modern sculptors, &c. ; like- 
wise an extensive library. 

Some rich veins of true fossil coal have been discovered in the Maremma. 

A hypogeum of considerable extent has been excavated near Cortona. Its 
construction is Etruscan, not Cyclopean. Eleven rooms have been cleared 
out, and a number still remain to be explored. Nothing but a few vases have 
as yet been discovered. 

A sketch of the life of Francesco Gianni, the celebrated improvisatore, has 
been" published at Rome, and gives an amusing account enough of his literary 
life and fortunes, his squabbles with Vincenzo Monti, &c. He was a protegé 
of Napoleon, who gave him a pension of 6000 francs, a very comfortable in- 
come for Italy, and the Cross of the, Legion of Honour. 

Turin.—A machine invented by the engraver Giacomo Carelli, for pro- 
ducing exact copies of works in bas-relief, has been attracting considerable 
attention here. The fidelity and clearness of the impression is such, that 
even a practised eye can hardly at first glance distinguish the copy of the 
medal from the medal itself, when placed side by side on paper. The works 
of A. Collas are well known to most of our readers ; it is sufficient therefore 
to explain that the engravings executed by Signor Carelli’s machine closely 
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resemble those produced by M. Collas’ process. In one important respect, 
however, the Tealian Soren queens te be of far — value than its 
predecessor, inasmuch as it is adapted, not merely for producing exact impres- 
sions on steel or copper of the smaller bas-reliefs, such as medals, coins, &c., 
but it will engrave, in any size which may be required, the largest works of 
this class, the grandest designs of Ghiberti, Donatello, Canova, &c. A dis- 
covery like this is of very great value, diffusing, as it will, at a comparatively 
low price, exact representations of treasures of art, which are now mono- 
polized by a few wealthy individuals. 

Nartes.—Signor Raphael Liberatore died at Naples on the 2d of June 
last. He was one of the principal compilers of the‘ Vocabolario della Lingua 
Italiana.’ He was also editor of the ‘Annali Civili del Regno delle Due Sicilie,’ 
and of the ‘ Lucifero,’ one of the best of the Neapolitan weekly journals. His 
father, Pasquale Liberatore, author of several works on legislation, &c., died 
a few months before him. 

Venice.—The ‘ Enciclopedia Italiana,’ now in course of publication, has 
lately been enriched with several valuable contributions to philosophical 
science, from the pen of Professor Rivato. His biographies of Des Cartes 
and Cassini, and his essay on ‘ Cause and Causality, are especially worth the 
attentive perusal of our metaphysical students, and of the contributors to 
the current English Encyclopedias and Biographical Dictionaries. 

Botocna.—An interesting dissertation has been published from the pen of 
Professor Sauro, on the portrait of Dante, said to have been discovered 

among the figures in the fresco crucifixion in San Fermo. The professor is 
quite certain of the identity of the portrait with the poet, but his proofs are 
not altogether so convincing as might be desired. Signior Cavaltoni, the 
bookseller, has written a pamphlet in answer to the professor, which is also 
well worth a perusal ; as, indeed, any thing of the least merit, connected with 
the-great poet, must needs be. 

Pisa.—Literature and Science have sustained a heavy loss in the death 
of Ippolito Rosellini, professor of archeology in the oe of Pisa, and 
author of the colossal work on the monuments of Nubia Egypt. Itis 
some compensation to be able to add, that ee undertaking in ques- 
tion, commenced by Champollion, and continued by Rosellini, will, there is 
every reason to believe, be adequately completed by Father Ungarelli, the 
distinguished Orientalist and antiquarian, to whom Rosellini bequeathed 
his manuscripts. 

Frorence.—It is announced that the work of Galileo, on the satellites of 
Jupiter, the discovery of which in the Pitti library we mentioned in our last 
number, will be published in the early part of next year, under the superin- 
tendence of Signior Alberi, to whom the discovery of this manuscript, so 
long deemed lost, is owing. It seems curious, however, that there should 
have been such a doubt on the subject, since in the catalogue of the Galilean 
manuscripts in the library of which it formed part, it is entered and described 
under three different heads. The work is not wholly Galileo’s ; for, before 
he had concluded his observations, blindness came upon him, and he then 
entrusted the completion of his labours to his friend, Father Raineri, whose 
portion of the manuscript will, of course, also be printed. 

The progress of astronomical inquiry since that period has superseded the 
tteatise in a scientific point of view, but in every other respect the publi- 
cation will be of the greatest interest. 

During the year 1842 there were printed in Italy 3042 books (the number 
rinted in 1841 was 2999). Of these, 1769, or about three-fifths, were pub- 
ished in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom; 508 in Piedmont ; 235 in Tus- 

cany ; 216 in the Papal States ; 174 in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; 
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19 in the duchy of Modena; and 11 in the state of Lucca. Of these works, 
a considerable portion were translations. 


NORWAY. 


When the congress of Scandinavian naturalists assembled last summer in 
Stockholm, it was decided that the meeting of next year should take place in 
Christiania. The president observed that this decision was to be regretted, 
inasmuch as several distinguished naturalists, members of the Jewish persua- 
sion, would be prevented from taking part in the meeting, no Israelite being 
permitted to enter Norway. The congress immediately resolved to address 
a petition to the Norwegian government, praying that those Jewish naturalists 
who wished to join the scientific meeting, should be allowed to sojourn in 
Christiania during its meeting. This request, to which the council of state 
and the ministry of Norway were favourable, has been acceded to. It is un- 
derstood that the Storthing, in its next session, will vote for full and entire 
religious liberty throughout Norway. 


PRUSSIA. 


The personal reminiscences of Carl von Holtei, two volumes of which have 
recently heen published in Berlin under the title of ‘ Forty Years, are said to 
be now exciting considerable interest in the literary circles of Germany. 

A new oratorio, entitled ‘ John Huss,’ composed by Dr. Karl Lowe, is 
highly extolled by the musical critics of Berlin. The composer has inter- 
woven through the oratorio some old melodies which were adopted as hymn 
tunes by the early reformers; an idea, probably, borrowed from Meyerbeer’s 
* Huguenots.’ 

A private letter from Bonn contains the following curious story. It wasneces- 
sary to state, in the usual Latin programme at the close of the last university 
term, that the lectures on language and comparative philology would not be 
given, because the professor who was to deliver them (Dr. Kosegarten) was 
travelling abroad. The writer of the programme, desiring to announce the fact 
in choice Latinity, placed after the professor’s name the words, ‘ Barbaras terras 
peregrans,’ (wandering in foreign lands). The director of the police, who, it 
would seem, was not very profoundly versed in classic lore, interpreted the 
word ‘barbaras’ in the sense it commonly bears in modern languages. The 
country in which the professor was travelling was Russia; and the czar was 
at that moment in Berlin on a visit to the king: the expression was plainly a 
most offensive allusion to Russia—perhaps, even an insult to the czar himself. 
Accordingly orders were forthwith issued for tearing down the programmes 
which had been posted up, and for seizing all the copies remaining in the 


chancery of the university. This affair has excited no little amusement at 
Bonn. 


RUSSIA. 


Gretsch, the imperial councillor of state, and editor of the ‘ Northern Bee,’ 
has been commissioned by the Russian government to write an account of 
Russia, with a view to counteract the alleged misstatements of the French 
work lately published by the Marquis de Custine. The documents for 
Gretsch’s work are furnished from official sources. The author is writing it 
in the Russian language, and the sheets are sent one by one to M. Von 
Kotzebue, who translates them into German. A French translation will also 
be published under the sanction of the Russian government. 

Professor Jacobi, whose numerous experiments in electricity are well known 
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in the learned world, has received instructions from the Emperor Nicolas for 
the establishment of an electrical telegraph between St. Petersburg and 
Tsarkoé-Selo. A trial of this galvanic correspondence between the emperor’s 
winter palace and the hotel of the Post Office has proved perfectly successful. 
The College Counsellor Oertel has just published a ‘ French-Russian and 
Russian-French Dictionary, in two volumes. A third volume, which is in 
preparation, will contain the terms of natural history and of the sciences. 
rofessor Busch, of the Medico-Chirurgical Academy of St. Petersburg, 
died on the 5th of November, at the age of seventy-two. Dr. Busch had been 
the principal medical practitioner in the Russian capital for upwards of half 
a century. 
Potine Baer, of the St. Petersburg Academy of Science, has during the 
last few years made several antiquarian excursions into the most northern re- 
ions of Russia, He has recently returned from a visit to some of the small 
islands adjacent to the Finnish coast. On those islands, as well as in several 
parts of Lapland, and even in Novajo-Sembla, Professor Baer found masses 
of stones ranged in rows and oe in alabyrinthian form. The artistical ar- 
rangement of these stones bears evidence that they have been put together by 
human hands. In spite of the most active ania Professor Baer has been 
unable to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion respecting the origin and object 
of these ancient monuments. In Lapland the inhabitants alleged that these 
labyrinths had existed from the remotest antiquity, and that they everywhere 
bore the name of Babylon; but no one call say by whom or for what pur- 
pose they had been constructed. They were entirely overgrown by lichens, 
which, as those plants are of very tardy growth, is another proof of the anti- 
quity of the monuments. They are highly prized by the people, who use 
every precaution to preserve them from decay. Professor Baer believes 
them to be of Finnish or Russian origin. 


SPAIN. 


M. Gachard, the Belgian archivist, is busily pursuing his researches here. 
After having explored the national library of Madrid, the libraries of the Es- 
curial, and of the Royal Academy of History, he set out for Simancas, where 
the archives of the Spanish monarchy are preserved. No foreigner was ever 
before allowed to inspect that celebrated collection, and even native Spaniards 
do not easily gain admittance to it. M. Gachard was therefore singularly 
fortunate in being permitted not only to examine, but to make copies and 
extracts from all documents relating to the history of Belgium, of which there 
is a vast number at Simancas. M. Gachard bestowed particular attention on 
the examination of the documents relative to the revolution of the sixteenth 
century. On this subject he found the most complete and valuable historical 
records in the original correspondence of Margaret of Parma, Cardinal Gran- 
ville, and the Duke of Alba, with Philip II., and numerous letters of Counts 
Egmont and Horn, the Prince of Orange, and other eminent personages. 
The letters of the Duchess of Parma to the king, which are in Italian, the 
only language the princess could write, are ali autographs, and very inter- 
esting. The correspondence of Granville is still more voluminous; it is in 
Spanish, and all in his own handwriting. M. Gachard had previously made 
notes of all the correspondence of Granville with the court of Madrid pre- 
served at Besancon, and now in the course of publication by the French go- 
vernment. The letters of the cardinal, in the Sheny at Besancon, form but 
a small portion of those preserved at Simancas. 
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SWEDEN. 


The Swedish merchant brig, the Bull, which recently returned to Stock- 
holm, after a voyage of three years, has brought some curious information 
from the Pacific, Cookie touched at several small islands, which probably 
have not been visited by ~ 4 European since Cook’s time, besides four other 
islands, which are not marked in any chart, and of which possession was 
taken in the name of King Charles John. The natives are a handsome race, 
and very gentle in disposition and manners. They had never seen iron. 

A peasant lately engaged in ploughing in the neighbourhood of Wisby, 
found an oval-shaped copper box, containing no less that 3350 silver coins, 
and several pieces of silver. The smaller coins, about 380 in number, are 
Anglo-Saxon, Danish and Norwegian, of the reigns of Kings Ethelred, Canute, 
Harold, Hardeknute, Edward, and Sven Grikson. The larger coins bear the 
names of Cologne, Magdeburg, Mentz, Strasburg, Augsburg, and other 
German towns. All the coins are of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

On the 11th of November, the Stockholm academy of science gave a grand 
banquet in celebration of the anniversary of the appointment of the cele- 
brated Berzelius, to the post of secretary to the academy. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 
From Octoser To DecemBer, 1843, INCLUSIVE. 


——— 


Ahn, F., Handbuch der franz. Umgangssprache. Koln. 1s. 6d. 

Ahrens, H. L., de Graecae Lingusze dialecto. Lib. I., de dialecto Dorica. RI. 
8vo. Gott. 10s. 6d. 

Aleantarae, P., de meditatione et oratione libellus aureus cur, Al. Sintzel. 12mo. 

Augsbu ae Is. 6d. 

Allioli, J . Handbuch der bibl. Alterthumskunde. 9 Lief. 8vo. Landschut. 
1s. 6 

Almanach de Gotha pour l’année 1844. 16mo. Prachtang. 4s. 

Alsen, T., Drewshifer Ackerwerkzeuge und Beackerungsmethode nebst den 
Grundsiitzen der rationellen Beackerung u. Construction der diesen Grund- 
om Mit 31 grossen u 53 kleinen lithogr Tafeln. Levin, 
14 Is. 6 

Alt, H., der Christliche Cultus nach seinen verschiedenen eenang s formen 
u. seinen einzelnen Theilen historisch dargestellt. Berl. 9s. 6 

Anweisung, praktische, zum Daguerreotypiren. Nebst Beschreib. a Abbild. der 
dazu gehérigen Apparate. Leip. 16mo. 2s. 

Apologie des ungarischen Slawismus. 8vo. Leip. 3s. 

Aristophanes Lustspiele, Ubersezt, u. erliutert v. Pa. Muller. 8vo. Leip. 8s. 

— Categoriae et Topica cum Porphrii Jsagoge. ex recens Bekkeri. 8vo. 

3s. 

o Hermeneutica, Analytica Elenctica recens Bekker. 8vo. Leip. 


——_———— Physica recens Bekker. 8vo. Leip. 2s. 6d. 

Armide-Memoires de deux Victimes de l’erreur et de la politique du regne de 
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, PHistoire, ou Science du Developpe- 
ment de l’Humanité, 325. 

Burnes (the late Lieu.-Col. Sir Alex.), 
Cabool. 2d — 1843, 491. 


Cabool. By the late Lieu.-Col. Sir 
Alex. Burnes. 2d Edition, London, 
1843, 491. 

Calendars and Almanacs, 371. [See 
under Steinbeck, Aufrichtiger Kalen- 


Capefigue, ip lomates Européens, 190. 
Carus (C. B.), Gothe, 182. 
Colton (George H.) Tecumseh; or, The 
West, Thirty Years Since, 291. 
Confessions (Les) de J. J. Rousseau, 
nouvelle édition, précédé Pp no- 
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tice par George Sand (New Edition 
of Rousseau’s Confessions, preceded 
by a Notice by George Sand). Paris, 
1841—1—incongruities in the charac- 
ter of Rousseau, 1—4—Madame Du- 
devant’s preface, 4—6—Rousseau’s 
early history, 6—17—his literary 
career, and notices of his works, 17 
—33. 

Congress of Vienna, 194, 347. 

Correspondence relative to Sinde. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, 
by command of her Majesty, 1843, 
491, 

Cours d'Etudes Historiques. Par P. 
C.F. Daunou. 8 vols., Paris, 1842, 
325. 


D. 

Daunou, Cours d@Etudes Historiques, 
325. 

Death and Dying in France, 76. 

Demoiselles (Les) de Saint Cyr (Comedy 
in Five Acts, followed by a letter to 
Jules Janin). By Alexander Du- 
mas. Paris, 1843, 265. 

Deshouillitres (Madame de), Sketch of 
her Life and Writings, 145. 

Dichtungen des deutschen Mittelal- 
ters. Erster Band. Der Niebelun- 
gen Not und die Klage (Poems of = 
German Middle Ages. Vol. i. 
Song of the Niebelungen and the 
Lament). Edited by Al. S. Vollmer. 
Leipsic, 1843, 537. 

Dieffenbach (Dr. E.), On the Study of 
thnology. London, 1843, 424. 
Diplomates Européens (European Di- 

plomatists). 1. Prince Metternich. 
2. Pozzo diBorgo. 3. Prince Talley- 
rand. 4, Baron Pasquier. 5. The 
Duke of Wellington. 7. Prince Har- 
denberg. 8. Count Nesselrode. 9. 
Lord Castlereagh. Par M. Capefigue. 
Paris, 1843, 190. 
Drumann (W.), Geschichte Roms, 273. 
Dumas (Alexander), Les Demoiselles 
de Saint Cyr, 265. 
E. 


English (The) on the Continent, 90. 

Espartero, 247. 

Essais Littéraires et Historiques (Lite- 
rary and Historical Essays). By A. 

‘ 'W. Schlegel. Bonn, 1842.—Vorle- 
sungen iiber dramatische Kunst und 
Literatur (Lectures on Dramatic Art 
and Literature). By A. W. Schle- 
gel.—A Course of Lectures on Dra- 
matic Art and Literature. Trans- 
lated from the German by John 
Black, 1840, 160—characteristics of 
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Schlegel, 160—161—>plagiarism. of 
Coleridge, 161—163—Schlegel’s cri- 
ticism, 163,. &c.—his criticism on 
the Greek drama, 170—175—on the 
modern drama, 175—181. 
Ethnology, On the Study of. By Dr. 
B. Dieffenbach. London, 1843, 424. 
Ethnological Societies of London and 
Paris, 424, 
F. 


Fétes et Souvenirs du Congrés de 
Vienne; Tableaux des Salons, Scénes, 
Anecdotiques et Portraits; 1814— 
1815 (Festivities, &c. of the Congress 
of Vienna). Par le Comte A. de la 
Garde. Paris, 2 tomes, 1843, 190, 
347. 

Finances (Des) et du Crédit Public de 
YAutriche; de sa Dette, de ses Res- 
sources Financiéres, et de son Sys- 
téme d’Imposition, &c. (The Finances 
and Public Credit of Austria, her 
Debt, Financial Resources and Sys- 
tem of Taxation, &c.). Par M. L. 
de Tegoborski. In 2 vols. Paris, 
1843, 436—finances of Austria and 
Prussia, 436, &c. &c.—debt ofAus- 
tria, 4838—442—Bank of Vienna, 442 
—revenue of Austria, 443—445— 
direct taxes: land and houses, 445— 
trades and professions, 449—Jews, 
450—indirect taxes: articles of 
consumption, 451—salt, 459—to- 
bacco, 460—stamps, 460—post and 
lottery, 461—Sir R. Peel’s tariff, 
455—Austria and the Zoll-Verein, 
456—459. 

Foulahs (The) of Central Africa, and 
the African Slave Trade. By W. 
B. Hodgson, of Savannah. Georgia, 
1843, 424. 

France, her Governmental, Administra- 
tive and Social Organization, ex- 
posed and considered, in its Prin- 
ciples, in its Working and in its Re- 
sults. London, 1844, 527. 


G. 

Garde (Comte de la), Fétes et Souve- 
nigs du Congrés de Vienne. Ta- 
bleaux des Salons, Scénes, Anec- 
dotiques et Portraits, 1814—1815, 
190, 347. 

German Plays and Actors, 197. 

Geschichte Roms (History of Rome).Von 
M. Drumann. Konigsberg, 1841, 
273. 

Girardin, Madame Emile de (Vicomte 
de Launay), Lettres Parisiennes, 
470. 
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Githe. Von C. B. Carus. Leipsic, 
1843, 182. 

Grabbe (Dieterich Christian), Dra- 
matische Werke, 197, 213. 

Grant’s Paris and its People, 470, 489. 

Grillparzer (Franz), Dramatische 
Werke, 197, 207. 

Griseldis (Griselda). Der Adept (The 
Alchymist). Camoens (The Death 
of Camoens). Ein Milder Urtheil 
(A Mild Judgment). Imilda Lam- 
bertazzi, Konig und Bauer (King 
and Peasant). Der Sohn der Wild- 
ness (The Son of the Desert). Plays 
by Friedrich Halm (Baron Miinch- 
Bellinghausen), 1836, 1843, 197, 217. 

Griswold (Rufus W.), The Poets and 
Poetry of America, with an Histo- 
rical Introduction, 291. 

Gubitz (F. W.), Volks - Kalender. 
Berlin, 371. 


H. 

Hagen (G.), Handbuch der Wasser- 
baukunst, 272. 

Haim (Baron Miinch-Bellinghausen), 
Griseldis, Der Adept, Camoens, &c., 
197, 217. 

Hampson (R. T.), Medii vi Kalen- 
darium; or Dates, Charters, and 
Customs of the Middle Ages, with 
Calendars from the Tenth to the 
Fifteenth Centuries, &c. 2 vols. 371. 

Handbuch der Wasserbaukunst (Ma- 
nual of Hydraulic Architecture), 
Von G. Hagen. Kdonigsberg, 1841, 
272. 

Hempel (Carl Friedrich), Dr. C. G. 
Steinbeck’s Aufrichtiger Kalender- 
mann, neu bearbeitet und vermehrt. 
In Drei Theilen, 371. 

Histoire (L’) de Diz Ans, 1830—1840. 
Par M. Louis Blanc. Tomes 1, 2, 3. 
Paris, 1843, 61—character of the 
work, 61—65—Lafayette described, 
63—the Baroness de Feuchéres and 
the Duc de Bourbon, 65—69—de- 
tails respecting the death of the Duc 
de Bourbon, 69—75—Louis Phi- 
lippe, 75. : 

Histoire Philosophique et Littéraire du 
Théatre Francais, depuis son Ori- 
gine jusqu’a nos Jours (Philoso- 
phical and Literary History of the 
French Theatre, from its Origin to 
our own Time), par M. Hippolite 
Lucas. Paris, 1843, 266. 

Histoirettes (Les) de Tallemant des 
Reaux. Seconde Edition. Précédée 
dune Notice, &c. Par M. Mon- 
merqué. Paris, 1840, 135. 


IL 

Im Gebirg und auf den Gletschern 
(On the Mountain and upon the 
Glaciers), par C. Vogt, 1843, 531. 

Immermann’s Dramatische Werke. Mer- 
lin: Das Trauerspiel in Tyrol (The 
Tragedy in Tyrol): Alexis, Die Op- 
fer der Schweigens (The Victims of 
Silence), 1837—1841, 197, 214. 

Inquiry into the Means of establishing 
a Ship Navigation between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Seas, 
by James Vetch, Captain R. E. 
F.R.S. Illustrated bya Map. Lon- 
don, 1843, 534. 

Introduction 4 la Science de Histoire, 
ou Science du Développement de 
YHumanité. Par P. J. B. Buchez. 
Seconde Edition. 2 vols. Paris, 1843. 
—Cours d’Etudes Historiques. Par 
P. C. F. Daunou. 3 vols. Paris, 1842, 
325—the science of history, 325, 326 
—notice of the work of M. Buchez, 
326—331—biographical account of 
M. Daunou, 331—334—review of M. 
Daunou’s work, 335—346. 


J. 
Jésuites (Des). Par MM. Michelet et 
Quinet. Paris, 1843, 263. 


K. 

Kunstwerke und Kiinstler in Deutsch- 
land. Erster Theil. Kiinstler und 
Kunstwerke im Erzgebirge in 
Franken (Works of Art and Ar- 
tists in Germany. First Part. The 
Erz Mountains and Franconia). By 
Dr. G. F. Waagen. Leipzic, 1843, 
525. 


L. 

Lauvergne, De YAgonie et de la Mort 
dans toutes les Classes de la Société, 
sous le Rapport Humanitaire, Phy- 
siologique et Religieux, 76. 

Lehrbuch der an Sprache 
(Compendium of the Hungarian 
Language). Von J. N. Reméle, 
Vienna, 1843, 273. 

Lettres Parisiennes. Par Madame Emile 
de Girardin. (Vicomte de Launay). 
(Parisian Letters, by Emily de Gi- 
rardin, under the pseudonym of the 
Vicomte de Launay. Paris, 1843, 
St of the Principal New Works pub 

List of inci, cw Works pub- 
lished on the Continent, 284—290— 
557—562. 

Literary Notices (Miscellaneous), 274— 
283 ; 542—556. 
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Long fellow (Henry Wadsworth), Voices 
of the Night and other Poems, 291. 
Lucas (Hippolite), Histoire Philoso- 
phique et Littéraire du Théatre 
Francais, depuis son Origine jusqu’a 

nos Jours, 266. 


M. 

Maret, Duc de Bassano, Memoirs of, 
463. 

Masson (Charles), Narrative of various 
Journies in Belochistin, Affghan- 
istén and the Panjab, 491. 

Medii Zvi Kalendarium; or, Dates, 
Charters, and Customs of the Middle 
Ages, with Calendars from the 
Tenth to the Fifteenth Centuries, 
and an Alphabetical Digest of Names 
of Days, forming a Glossary of the 
Dates of the Middle Ages, with 
Tables and other Aids for ascertain- 
ing Dates, by R. T. Hampson. 2 vols. 
London, 371. 

Mémoires de la Société Ethnologique. 
Vol. 1. Paris, 1841—The Foulahs of 
Central Africa and the African 
Slave Trade, by W. B. Hodgson of 
Savannah—On the Study of Ethno- 
logy, by Dr. E. Dieffenbach, 424— 
the Ethnological Societies of London 
and Paris, 424—430—remarks on 
the study of Ethnology, 430—434— 
on the management of societies, 434, 
435. 

Memoires touchant la Vie et les Ecrits 
de Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, 
Dame de Bourbilly, Marquise de Se- 
vigné, durant la Régence et la 
Fronde. Par M. le Baron Walck- 
enaer. Deuxiéme Partie, durant le 
Ministére du Cardinal Mazarin et 
la Jeunesse de Louis XIV. Paris, 
1843. 185—notice of Madame de 
Rambouillet, 135 — 145 — Voiture, 
141, &c.—rival sonnets of Voiture 
and Benserade, 143, 144—-Madame 
Deshouilliéres, 145 — 148 — Made- 
moiselle de Scudery, 148—151— 
Madame de Lafayette, 151—153— 
Benserade, 153 — 155 — Moliére’s 
Precieuses Ridicules, 155—Madame 


de Sevigne, 155—159—Meénage, 155, 


156. 

Menage, 155. 

Michelet et Quinet (MM.), Des Je- 
suites, 263. 

Mignet, Notices et Mémoires Histo- 
riques, 387. 

Miscellaneous Literary Notices, 274, 283; 
542—556. 


Mohl (M. T.), Rapport annuel fait 3 
la Société Asiatique dans la Séance 
Générale du 30 Mai, 1843, 532. 

Monmerqué (Les Historiettes de Tal- 
lemant des Reaux, seconde Edi- 
tion, précédée d’une Notice, &c., 135. 

Mountains (The) and Valleys of Switz- 
erland, by Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1841, 90. 


Narrative of various Journies in Be- 
lochistan, Affghanistan and the 
Panjab, by Charles Masson, Esq. In 
8 vols. London, 1842, 491. 

New Works published on the Continent, 
(List of), 284—290, 557—562. 

Nizza und die Meeralpen, geschildert 
von ein Schweizer (Nice and the 
Maritime Alps, described by a 
Swiss). Zurich, 268. 

Notices et Mémoires Historiques. Par 
M. Mignet. 2 vols., Paris, 1843, 
387—review of the work, 387. 388— 
biographical sketch of Siéyes, 388— 
of Broussais, 393—of Destutt de 
Tracy, 399. 


Original - Beitrige zur deutschen 
Schaubiihne (Original Contributions 
to the German Theatre). By the 
Princess Amelia of Saxe. Dresden, 
1836—1842, 197, 216. 

Outram (Major James), Rough Notes 
of the Campaign in Sinde and Aff- 
ghanistan, 1838-39, 491. 


Pallme, Beschreibung von Kordofan 
(Description of Kordofan and some 
of the adjoining Countries; with a 
Review, &c. &c.), 402. 

Paris im Friihjahr 1843. Von L. Rell- 
stab. Leipsic, 1844, 470, 486—489. 

Paris and its People. By the Author 
of ‘Random Recollections of the 
House of Commons.’ London, 1843, 
470, 489. 

Personal Observations on Sinde, by T. 
Postans, M.R.A.S. London, 1843, 
491. 

Poems, by William Cullen Bryant. Lon- 
don, 1842, 291. 

Poets and Poetry of America (The), with 
an Historical Introduction, by Rufus 
W. Griswold, Philadelphia, 1842, 
291—Poetry of America, 291—297— 
Dr. Channing on American National 
Literature, 292—Mr. Griswold’s An- 
thology, 297, 298—301, &c.—brief 
notices of American poets, 302— 
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317—American copies of English 
models, 318—324. 

Postans (T.), Personal Observations on 
Sinde, 491. 


Q. 
Quinet et Michelet (MM.), Des Jé- 
suites, 263. 


R. 

Raimund (Ferdinand), Simmtliche 
Schriften. 4 vols., Vienna, 1837, 197 
—220. 

Rambouillet (Madame de), 135. 

Rapport Annuel, fait a la Société Asi- 
atique dans la Séance Générale du 
30 Mai, 1843. Par M. T. Mohl, Sé- 
crétaire adjoint de la Sociéte. Pars, 
1843, 532, 

Rapport sur les Travaux du Conseil de 
la Société Asiatique pendant l Année 
1841. Paris, 1842, 532. 

Raupach’s Dramatische Werke: Ern- 
ster Gattung—Komischer Gattung. 
1829—1842, 197—209. 

Recent Publications (Short Reviews of ), 
263—273; 525—541. 

Rélations des Ambassadeurs Vénétiens 
sur les Affaires de France au Sei- 
zieme Siécle (Correspondence of the 
Venetian Ambassadors on the Affairs 
of France in the Sixteenth Century). 
Récueillies et traduites, par Tom- 
masseo, 2 vols., Paris, 107—short 
accounts of Paris from the year 1535 
to 1579, 108, &c. &e.—the ill-paid 
ambassador, 108—Francis I., 110, 
111—Henry IL, 111, 112—Catherine 
of Medecis, 112, 114, 121,, 124— 
Charles IX., 113—prediction of Nos- 
tradamus, 114—the Guise family, 
116—the Tiers-état, 117, 123—the 
Huguenots, 118—122—King of Na- 
varre (Henry IV.), 126—adventures 
of an ambassador travelling through 
France, 127, 128—Bussy d’ Amboise, 
129, 131—Duke of Alengon’s arrival 
in London and projected marriage 
with Queen Elizabeth, 130. 

Rellstab, Paris im Friithjahr 1843, 470. 

Reméle (J.N.), Lehrbuch der Ungari- 
scher Sprache, 273. 

————— Analyse Ungarischer Clas- 
siker, 273. 

——— Ungarischer Geschiiftsstyl 
in Beispielen, 273, 

Reports and Papers, Political, Geogra- 
phical, and Commercial, submitted 
to Government, 491. 

Rosenkranz (Karl), Schelling, x 
VOL. XXXII. 


Rough Notes of the Campaign in Sinde 
and Affghanistaén, 1838, 1839, by 
Major James Outram, 1840, 491. 

Rousseau (J. J.), Les Confessions de, 
Nouvelle édition, précédée d’une No- 
tice, par George Sand, 1. 


Ss. 

Schelling. Von Karl Rosenkranz. Dant- 
zig, 1843, 271. 

Schlegel (A. W.), Essais Littéraires et 
Historiques, 160. 

en Vorlesungen iiber Dra- 
matische Kunst und Literatur, 160. 

———————_-A Course of Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature, 
translated from the German, by John 
Black, 160. 

Schulz, Albert (San Marte), Die Arthur- 
Sage und die Miirchen des Rothen 
Buches von Hergest: herausgege- 
ben von, 536. 

Schwedische Geschichten unter Gustav 
dem Dritten, vorzuglich aber unter 
Gustav dem Vierten, Adolf (Sketches 
of Swedish History under Gustavus 
IIL, and Gustavus IV. Adolphus), 
Von E. M. Arndt, 1 vol, Leipzig, 
1829, 34 — biographical ‘notice of 
Arndt, 37—40—details relating to 
the constitution and history of Swe- 
den, 40—60. 

Scudery (Mademoiselle de), 148. 

Sevigné (Madame de), 155. 

Short Reviews of Recent Publications, 
263—273; 525—541. 

Sinde, its Amirs and its People:—Le 
Journal des Débats, 4 et 5 Avril— 
Masson’s Narrative of various Jour- 
nies in Belochistan, Affghanistan, and 
the Panjab, &c. &c. &c., 491—the an- 
nexation of Sinde to the British Em- 
pire, 491—502—resources of Sinde, 
502—515—the classes composi 
the population of Sinde, 515—524. 

Société Ethnologique (Mémoires de la), 
Vol. I. Paris, 1841, 424. 

Sor (Madame de), Le Duc de Bassano 
—Souvenirs de la Révolution et de 
YEmpire, recueillis et publiés par, 
463. 

Soulié (Fredéric), Le Bananier, 226. 

Steinbeck (Dr. C. G.), Aufrichtiger Ka- 
lendermann, neu bearbeitet und ver- 
mehrt von Karl Friedrich Hempel. 
In Drei Theilen, Leipzig—Volks- 
Kalender der Deutschen, herausgege- 
ben von G. W. Gubitz—Annuaire 
Historique, 1843—Medii Avi Ka- 
lendarium, &c., by R. T. Hampson, 
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871—the Gregorian Calendar, 371— 
Lord Chesterfield’s account of his 
attempt to reform the Calendar, 
372—prophetic almanacs, 373, 374 
—weather signs, 374—377—habits 
of the spider, 377—historical anec- 
dote, 377—379— Anglo-Saxon names 
of ‘the months, 379—381—account 
of the Medii Avi Kalendarium, 381 
—386. 

Summer (A.), in Western France, by 
J. A. Trollope, Esq., B.A. 2 vols., 
London, 1841, 90. 


7. 

Tecumseh ; or, The West, Thirty Years 
Since. A Poem, by George H. Col- 
ton. New York, 1842, 291. 

Tegoborski (L. de), Des Finances et du 

rédit Public d’Autriche, de sa Dette, 
de ses Ressources Financiéres, &c., 
436. 

Theogonie (Die), Philosophie und Kos- 
mogonie der Hindus (The Theogony, 
Philosophy, and Cosmogony of the 
Hindoos). Von dem Grafen M. 
Bjornstjerna. Stockholm, 1843, 538. 

Tomasseo, Rélations des Ambassadeurs 
Vénétiens sur les Affaires de France 
au Seiziéme Siécle, 107. 

Trollope’s Summer in Western France, 
90. 


U. 

Ueber den Frieden unter der Kirche 
und der Staaten (On Peace between 
the Church and State). By the Arch- 
— of Cologne. Mister, 1843, 


Ueber die Stellung welche der Bau- 
kunst, der Bildbauerei und Malerei, 
unter ‘den Mitteln Menschlicher Bil- 
dung zukommt (On the Position 


which belongs to Architecture, Sculp-~ 


ture, and Painting in manly Educa- 
tion. A Lecture delivered before the 
Scientific Union of Berlin), by Dr. 
Waagen. Leipzig, 1843, 525. 
Ungarischer Classiker, Analyse (Ana- 
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‘lysis of Hungarica Classics), von J. 
N. Reméle, 1842, 273. 

Geschiiftsstyl, in Beispielen 
(Hungarian Commercial Style, in 
Examples), von J. N. Reméle, 1843, 
273. 

Sprache (Lehrbuch der), 


(Compendium of the Hungarian Lan- 


guage), von J. N. Reméle. Vienna, 
1843, 273. 


Venetian Embassies in France, in the 
16th Century, 107, 

Vetch (Capt. James), Inquiry into the 
Means of establishing a Ship Navi- 
gation between the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas, 534. 

Vogt(C.), Im Gebirg und auf dem Glet- 
schern, 531. 

Voices of the Night, and other Poems, 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
London, 1843, 291. 

Voiture, 141. 

Volks-Kalender der Deutschen, heraus- 
—_ von F. W. Gubitz. Berlin, 


Vollmer (Al1.S.), Dichtungen des Deut- 
schen Mittelalters, Erster Band: Der 
Niebelungen-Not "und die Klage, 
537. w. 


Waagen (Dr. G. F.), Kunstwerke und 
Kiinstler in Deutschland, Erster 
Theil, 525. 

Ueber die Stel- 
lung welche der Baukunst, der Bild- 
bauerei und Malerei unter den Mit- 
teln Menschlicher Bildung zukommt, 
525. 

Walchenaer (M. le Baron), Mémoires 
touchant la Vie et les Ecrits de Ma- 
rie de Rabutin-Chantal, Dame de 
Bourbilly, Marquise de Sevigné, 135. 

Washington, a National Poem, part L, 
Boston, 1843, 291. 

Werner’s Siimmtliche Werke (Wer- 
ner’s Collective Works), 12 vols., 
Berlin, 1840, 197, 202. 
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